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jTHE Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 
founded in January ISQ^ owes its origin to the zeal 
for the advancement of Science, and to the munifi- 
cence of the Earl of DalhousiEj late Governor Gene- 
ral of British North America. — ^To that distinguished 
Nobleman the first idea of its creation i$ due — ^The 
powerful influence of his example supported it during 
its infancy, and his generous liberality portioned its 
youth. 

The establishment of this Institution, as being the 
first step by which the rising literature of a Colony is 
made to approximate^ that of the Mother Country^ 
must be interesting to every firiend of Science. Its first 
efforts have an undoubted claim to be viewed with a 



degree of indulgence somewhat greater than would 
be allowed to a similar Institution in most of the £u* 
ropean States ; for, it must be obvious, that in a Colo- 
ny where^ with few exceptions^ the occupations of all^ 
are either Professional^ Commercial, or Agricultural^ 
Society^ besides being comparatively less extensive, is 
so constituted, that those who have leisure for scienti- 
fic enquiry are far from oumerous^ and there are per- 
haps none who are so circumstanced as to be able to 
devote the greater part of their time to the acquisition 
of knowledge. This Society has, therefore, difficul- 
ties to overcome which are peculiar to its situation. 

When the Members of this Yo^ng Society reflect on 
the successful efforts made by similar Institutions of 
the Old World in the pursuit of knowledge, they feel, 
in regard to their own humble exertions, that there 
are different gradations in the scale of merit. They 
have, however, this gratifying recollection, that all 
additions to the sources of literary and scientific infor- 
mation are valuable and meritorious. 

In conclusion, it must be borne in mind, that the 
first object of this Society is to promote a taste for lite- 
rature^ and scientific enquiry in a New Country. — 
The following Volume which contains selections from 
its Transactions, from the period of its foundation 
down to its junction with the Society for thb bncou- 

RAGEMENT OF ArTS AND SCIENCES IN CaNADA, which 

formally took effect on the 4th June 1829^ will show, 
in part^ how far they have as yet succeeded, in exer- 
tions which are universally conceded to be conducive 
. to the good of Society. 

Quebec, Wh Nwember, 1829. 



AT THE MEETING of the Quebcc Litbrart akd His* 
iroRiCAL SociETT> holden at the Castle of Saiot Lewis^ in che 
City of Qaebec, on Monday, the Slit day of May, 1834 — 

The following inaugural Address and Essay respecting the 
early civil and ecclesiastical jaridical History of France, 
written by the Honorable J. Sewell, Chief Justice of Lqwer 
Canada, was read before the Society, by the Author. 

Certified, 

Wm. green, 

Secretary, 



II Inaugural Address. 

MY LORD AND GENTLEMEN, 

il.PPOINT£D to address a Society^ distinguishedy 
in its origin, by the rank and character of its noble Founder, 
aad^ i» the first stage el ittf progreesi bj the respectability 
and talents of iU ntunerons Members ; whose high and me- 
ritoriens purpose is, to extend more amply the advaatages of 
Science and Literatnre to a remote, but rising portion of the 
Great Empire to which we belong, and the beneficial effects 
of its disiaterested labours to future times, I am anxious to 
devote the period, in which I hope to be honored with your 
attention, to a subject which, corresponding with the ?iews 
of your Iiistituti<Hi, & involving matter interesting to Science, 
may, in soose degree, be worthy of your notice* 

Confining myself, therefore, to the more immediate object 
of the Society — Historical Research — I shall o£fer to your 
consideration an Essay upon the Juridical History of France, 
antecedent to the erection of the Sovereign Council of Que- 
bec, in the year 1663 ; the Law, as it was then adminis- 
tered in France, in the Tribunals of thj Vicomte of Paris, 
being, in fact, the Common Law of the division of Canada 
which we now inhabit(l). 

The study of the Municipal Law of every country requires 
some previous knowledge of its rise and progress.— The ob- 
solete principles of former ages are, most commonly, the 
foundations of what we possess > and, in many instances, the 
true object and intent of modern Institutions, can only be 
known by reference to the history of their origin and gradual 
improvement* And as I feel assured, that^ to persons of li- 
beraVfldocation, knowledge of the Law which constitutes 
the ru^e of their civil conduct, must at all times be desirable, 
I cannot but hope that what I am about to offer, upon the 
peculiar Municipal Law by which we are governed, (though, 

I 

(1) Edits 6t Ordonnances, vol. 1. p. 21« 
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t am conscious, it will be found imperfect,) Tvill ueverthe- 
less t>e favorably receired, as an sttempt to elucidate a aub- 
ject whicfa^ in Lowev-Ontada, cannot be thought to be ua* 
inteiestiDg. 

The conquest ^fGaalfaj the Roman poirtr-«4be entiva 
snbrenaon of the Roman Governnent bjr the Franlu«-4he 
near!/ total aanihilatiooxyf the power of the Crown at tbe 
close of the elerenth century, and the aubseqnont K»esta« 
blishment of that power^ are tho events which moie innw- 
diateiy affected the Laws of Fraoce, and occasioned their 
aucceasive mutations* To these events, therefore, and Co tlie 
greater effects which they have respectively produced io htr 
iegal polity, our inquiries will at present be confined* 

Of the state of Gaul before the Roman oooquest^ (wliich 
was effected under the immediate command of Gassar, about 
fifty years before the birth of our Saviour^) but littie con be 
said with any degree of certainty. The inhabitants were 
then governed by a few unwritten custooiB and usages, pecu- 
liar to themselves, barbarous in the extreme and notmeritiBg 
the appellation of Laws, Their manners were simple, and 
produced but few causes of contention, and such controver- 
sies as arose, were decided by their Druids, who, as among 
the ancient Britons, were both Priests and Judge8.{l) 

A consequence of the Roman conquest was, the introduce 
tiun of the Roman Law, and for five entire centuries, during 
which Gaul remained a Province of the Empire, her people 
were wholly governed by that system. (2) The Roman Law, 
however, of that day was not the Justinian Code, for that 
was compiled near a hundred years after the expulsion of the 
Romans. (3) It consisted of the several Constitutions of the 
preceding Emperors, andof the writings of certain CtViUans. 
♦ » The 

(]) Caesar de Bello Gal : Liber, 5 & 6. 

<2) Histoire du Droit Francois, by T Abb^ Fleury, p. 9 & 10. Vide 
also, atthebeginningoflst vol. of Henry's, a learned 'Pissertatloa, by 
Bretonnier, which establidhes this fact 

(3) Fleury, p. 10. 
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The CoDStitations had been collected in three Codes— the 
OregoriaDy HermogeniaD, and Theodosian, but the latter^ 
poblished by the Emperor Theodosius^ confirmed and adopt- 
ed the two former, and as the writings of the CiTilians con- 
fiisted of such only as^ were sanctioned by the Code of Theo- 
dosiusy there is reason to believe that it was the Theodosian 
Code only which was called the Roman Law.(l) 

The power of the Roman Empire, in Gaul^ was totally 
ahnihilated about the year 450 of the Christian asra* Rome, 
weakened by the extent of her dominion^ and yet more by 
the degeneracy of her citizens^ debased ill sentiments^ de- 
pressed in talents and enervated in courage, (2) fell a sacri- 
fice to the more hardy and enterprising Nations of the North 
and the Government of all that extent of Territory, which 
has since been denominated France, was transferred to Bar 
barians — to the Franks and their associate Tribes — the 
Goths and Burgundians^3) and from the accession of the 
first Chieftain of the Franks (Merovee,) France dates the 
origin of her Monarchy, divided into three Dynasties or ra» 
ces of Kings-^The Merovingian — the Carlo vingian — and the 
Capetiau. The first comprehends Merovee and his descend- 
{ants, who possessed the Throne from the year 450, to the 
year 770, when they were succeeded by Charles, the sjon of 
Pepin, afterwards called Charlesmagne, and bis descendants, 
who constitute the Carlovingian race, in whose possession 
it remained until the year 987, when it passed to the Cape- 
tian race, who continued in possession, until the death of 
Chelate unfortunate Monarch, Louis the 16th, a descendant 
from Hugh Capet, the first of the Capetian dynasty.(4) 

There was not among the Barbarians, by whom the Romans 
were expelled, any general Go?ernment, they were subject, 

r in 

(1) Fleury, p. 12. 

(2) Gibbon's Decline & Fall, vol. 1st p. 94. 1st L. C. D^nizart'a Dia- 
cours Pr^limiiiaire, p. 59. ' ' 

(3) Esprit des Loix, Lib. 30, c. 6, voU 2, p. 354. 

(4) See the Histories of France byDuhaillan, Mezerav, &c. 
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in their owa District, to the Chieftain who could do them 
the most good or the most injury, (I) and, when they con« 
qaered Gaul^ they took possession of the country as a. band 
of independent clans,C2) Their first object was to secure 
their new acquisitions, and with this view, the leaders distri- 
buted among the soldiery, the lands which they had conquer- 
ed, with a condition of continued military service annexed 
to the Grant, an idea which appears to have been suggested 
by the peculiar situation in which they were placed, and to 
have been put in practice, as the best means of furnishiog 
that immediate mutual assistance, whic^h was indispensably 
necessary for the defence and preservation of their conquest* 
Large districts or parcels of land were accordingly allotted 
to the Chieftains and to the superior Officers, who were cal- 
led Leuds (Lords or Seigneurs) (3) and their allotments^ 
which were called feuda (fiefs or fees) were subdivided among 
the inferior officers and soldiers upon the general condition, 
that the possessor should do service faithfully, both at home 
and abroad to him, by whom they were giveD.(4) Every 
feudatory was, therefore, bound, when cnlled upon, to de« 
fend his immediate superior, from whom he had received, 
and of whom he held, his estate : that superior to de- 
fend his superior, and so upwards to the Prince, while, on the 
other hand, the Prince and every Seigneur was equally bound 
to defend his vassals or dependants, who held their estates of 
him, so that the duty of the whole was severally and recipro- 
cally to defend the conquest they had made together, and 
every part of it«(5) This singular Institution, which is now 
called the feudal system, by degrees became general in France, 
and, by the new division of property which it occasioned^ 
with the peculiar maxims and manners to which it gave rise, 
gradually introduced a species of laws before unknown, 

. The 

<l)Dairyinple's£88ayon the Feudal System, p. 5. 
/ (2) Ibid, p. 6. 

(3) Dalrymple, p. ll.Loyseaudes Seigneuries, §60 £c 61, cap. U 

(4) Loyseaa des Seigneuries, cap. 1. §62 to 66. 

(5) Wright oa Tenures, p. 8. 
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The whold of France, however, was not so distributed, 
nor so holden— all was not seized bj the conquerors, such 
of the ancient Inhabitants^ as were allowed to remain 
in the country, kept their estates as they held them before ; 
many, also, of the invaders, who were not yet attached to 
any particular chieftain^ took possession of vacant Lands 
and enjoyed them in the same manner^(l) and there were 
some, even among the soldiery, who considering the por- 
tions which fell to their lot, as recompences due to their va- 
lour, and as settlements acquired by their own swords, took 
and retained possession of them in full property as freemen,(3) 
From tnese causes, there were many estates which were al- 
lodial, which the possessors enjoyed in their own right and did 
not hold of any superior Lord, to whom they were bound to 
do homage or perform service.(3) Every tenant of this des- 
cription was called liber homo in contradistinction to ^^ va^» 
sulus^* or one who held of a snperior,(4) yet they were not, 
by any means, exempt from the service of the state — they 
were subject to the command of the Dukes, or Governors of 
Provinces^ and the Counts, or Governors of Towns, who 
were officers of the King's appointment ; and the duty of 
personal service was considered so sacred, that they were 
prohibited from entering into holy orders, unless they had 
obtained the consent of the Sovereign. (5) 

At their first incursions, the Barbarians, like the aborigines 
of Gaul, were governed by traditional customs. Thei^^ 
manners were uncifilized ; war and hunting, were the only 
subjects of pursuit in estimation, and, as they had no fixed 
habitations, no other property than cattle, their common 
disputes arose either from personal quarrels or acts of depre- 

' dation- 

(1) Dalrymplc, p. 10 & 11. 

(2) Robertson's Charles V. vol. 1st. p. 214. Lefevre de la Planche 
Traits duDomainc, vol. 1st. p. 117 & seq. 

(3) Robertson's ibid. vol. 1st p. 214. 

(4) Robertson's ib. p. 216. Dalrymple, p. 10 & 11. Cuat. of Paris, art, 182 

(5) Capitular's Liber. 1st sec. 1 14. 
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dation. These were usually decided in public meetings of 
the people, held annually^ at the close of winter^ in general 
upon the information of witnesses^ but in doubtful cases, by 
the ordeal of fire or water, or by combat* (1) 

The polished minds of Romans, found nothing worthj of 
imitation in such conquerors— but the conquerors, savages 
as they were, perceived much in the Romans, which they 
could not but admire* They particularly viewed a written 
Code of laws as a norelty possessed of many advantages* 
and,, not only permitted the Roman Jurisprudence to snr* 
vi?e the destruction of the Roman Government, but, la 
imitation of what they approved, reduced their own usages 
to writing, particularly the Salique Law, which was the pe* 
culiar Law of the Franks* (2) The Theodosian Code, and 
the LawSj Customs and usages of the Barbarians, became) 
therefore, equally the Laws of France, (3) and as all Laws 
were held to be purely personal, and were not, for this rea* 
son, confined in their operation to any certain District, the 
Barbarian was tried by the Law of his tribe, the Roman 
by the Roman Code, the children followed the Law of thei^ 

Father, the wife that of her husband, the widow came back 
to tliat to which she was originally subject, and the freed^ 
maa was governed by the Law of his Patron. (4) Yet, 
notwithstanding these general provisions, every Individual 
was permitted to make election of the Law by which he 
chose to be governed, it was only required that he should 
make it publicly, and such elections were frequent. (5) The 
Clergy, in particular, who were chiefly Romans, considered 
the privilege of beiog governed by the Roman Law to be 
so valuable, that when any person entered into holy orders 
it was usual for him to renounce the Law to which he had 
■ been 

(1) Fleury, p. 12 & 13. 

(2) Fleury, p. 21. 

(S) Esprit dee Loix, Liber. S8/cap. 4, vol. 2 p. 240. 

(4) Esprit des Loix, Liber. 28, cap. 2. 

(5) Esprit des Loix, Liber. 28, cap. 2d. Fleury, p. 18, 
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been formerly subject, and to declare that he would, from 
henceforth, be' governed by the Roman Code. (1) Many 
customs, also> peculiar to the victors, were continued after 
the conquest of Gaul. It had, particularly been their prac- 
tice to meet in council, at the close of every winter, upon 
the state of their respective nations ; and during the first and 
second Dynasties, several meetings of the Sovereign and of 
^he Chiefs, in church and state, with the addition of the 
commons (from the reign of Charlemagne) were held, in the 
open air, annually in the month of March or May, and from 
thence denominated champs de marSj or champs de mat. (2) 
In these Assemblies, Laws were passed for the government 
of the Kingdom at large, and Canons established for the re- 
gulation of the Church — Taxes were imposed^-Regencies 
were appointed, and the Sovereign elected until the Crowa 
became hereditary, and then, the Successor was proclaimed^ 
if his right to the Throne was not controverted, and, if it 
was, it was solemnly determined. (3) The question on each 
subject of discussion was generally propounded by the King, 
who. when it had been fully debated, pronounced the defi- 
nitive resolution. The result was then put into writing, 
the questions and resolutions which were passed upon them 
were reduced under distinct heads^ called chapters, and to 
collections of several chapters was given the name of Ca- 
pitulars»(4) 

It is certain that a supreme jurisdiction over all persons, 
and all causes, was exercised by the Assemblies of the Champ 
de Mars, but the precise extent of that Jurisdiction, which 
was originally vested in the subordinate Courts of the Cruwn, 
or of the feudal Lords or Seigneurs, cannot now be deter« 
■■■ r ■ ■ miffed* 

(1) Robertson's Ckarles V. vol. 1st. p. 315. 

(2) Fleixry, p. 39. 

(3) Encyclopedia Method, de Jurisp. verbo '' Champ de Mars," vol. 
Ist. part 2d. p. 443, Robertson's Charles V. vol. 1st. p. 167. 

(4) Fleury« p. 40, 
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mioed.d) It appears, hoveTer, from the learned research'- 
66 of a modern writer,* to have heea a fundamental principle 
of the French Monarchy, that every person who held a mili- 
tary command in chief > was, of rights entitled to a ciTil Ja« 
risdiction Of er all whom he led to war '(2) Justice^ there- 
fore> was distributed by every feodal Seigneur to his vassals^ 
within the limits of his Fief, whether he was a layman or an 
ecclesiastic, for he led them in person against the enemy, if 
he was a layman^ and by his substitute (advocatus) if he hap* 
pened to be an ecclesiasticX3) and, upon the same princip}e> 
the Libert or tenants of allodial estates who were led to war 
by the Dukes and Counts were subject to i^Adr jurisdiction.(4) 
The rule of decision^ however, in every court was the general 
Law of the state^ and the King, beiag the acknowledged 
head of the Government, in all matters, civil and military^ 
ail proceedings were in his namet(5) 

The Dakes, the Counts and the Seigneurs^ in their res- 
pective jurisdictions^ originally decided causes in person, (6) 
bat they> afterwards, entrusted this part of their duty to 
others* The of&cer who was appoluted for the purpose by 
a Seigneur^ was sometimes, called a Seneschal^^ hut^ most 
commonly, a Bailiff which^ in the language of those days, 
imported a guardian or protector of Justice, (7) and those 
who were named by the Dukes and Coant9^ were called 

■ t Viscounts, 

(1) Robertson's Charles V. Ist p. 304. *Moiitesquieu. 

(2) Montesquieu, lib. 30, cap. 18— Rupert. 8vo. vol. 25, p. 6. Loyseau 
des Seigneuries, cap. 1st sect. 72 and 73. 

(3) Montesquieu, liber 30, cap. 17, vol. 2d. p. 377. 

(4) Montesquieu, lib. 30 cap. Repert. vol. 6, p. 8 — 8vo. edit. 

(5) Montes(]^uieu, lib. 30. cap. 17. 

(6) Dictionaire de Jurisprudence, vol. 3. p. 18. col. 1. 

tThe title of Senechal imported "an officer of the household"— Vis- 
counts were said to be " qjiasi comitum vieem gerentes"— Prevoslg 
'♦ quasi praepositi juredicendos — ^Viguieres " quasi vicarii comitum." — 
ai>4 Chastelans " quasi castrorum cuatodes." — Loyseau de Pabus d© 
Justice des Villages p. 6. quod vide. 

(7) Ency. Method, verbo "bailiff," vol, 1. p. 710. Diet, de Droit, 
verbo " bailiff" Loyseau de I'Abus de Justice des Villages, p. 6, a^id 
Loyseau des Offices, p. 4. & p. 349. 
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Viscounts, PreTosts, Vigsiers and Clia8telah8.(l) But in all 
their Jityisdietions, an usage, which deriTed its origin from 
the forests of Germany, was continued* Neither the Dukes» 
the Coftnts nor the Seigneurs, nor any of their officers decid- 
ed alone : They assembled in their courts a kind of assize 
composed of their fassals, to the number of twelTe,(2} Wiio 
were, principally, the officers of their respective courts, and 
by those persons (who as vassals were the eqnab of the par- 
ties whose causes were there tried and thence called Peers) 
the judgment was pronounced according to the opinion of 
the minority, unless there was an equal dirisloii of voices, 
when, in criminal cases^ it was given for the aceosed, and, in 
cases of Inheritance, in favour of the Defendant, subject 
always to an appeal to arms, and an ultimate decision by jtt« 
dlcial coflibat.(3) 

The feudal system is well calculated for defence, but not 
fer the support of order*— In theory it is founded in subor* 
dination, but in practice it has been found universally to 
have diminished the power of the Sovereign, vrhile it in- 
creased that of the greater vassals. This was particularly 
the case in France, where the Seigneurs, at a very early pe- 
riod of the monarchy, began to usurp the rights which had, 
till then been deemed the distinctions of Royalty, and with 
such advantage, in consequence of the weakness of the Kings 
of the second race, and the anarchy into which the Kingdom 
was thrown by the depredations of the Hungarians and Nor- 
mans(4), during the ninth and tenth centuries, that the very 
dependants of the Crown, the Dukes, the Counts, and even the 
inferior officers of the State, were induced, by their example, to 
adopt the same conduct ; they combined together, and, abou^ 
the period at which Hugh Capet, the first of the third race, 
' took 

(1) Loyseaude PAbus de Justice des Villages, p. 6. 

(2) Monteaquiev, book 30, cap. 18. vol. 2. p. 381 & 382. 

(3) Montesquieu, Book 28, ca^H 23, 24, 25, 26 ^ 27, 

(4) Fleury, p. 47, 
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took possession of the Throne, were completely snecessfuU 
They made hereditary, in their families^ the lands, titles and 
offices, which J before, they had enjoyed for life only< They 
usurped the sovereignty of the soil, with ciril and military 
authority over the iohabitants. They granted lands to their 
immediate tenants, who granted them over to others by sub- 
infeudatioD, and, although the^ professed to hold their Fiefs 
from the Crown^ they were, in fact, independent « Strong 
in power, they exercised, in their several territories, every 
Royal prerogative.— They coined money — fixed the standard 
of weights and measures— granted safeguards— entertained a 

military force — imposed taxes — ^and administered justice in 
their ovn names, and in Courts of their own creation, which 
decided ultimately in all cases, civil and criminal, not ac- 
cording to the written Laws of the Kingdom, but according 
to the unwritten customs and usages of the District over 
which they respectively claimed and exercised Jurisdiction.(l) 

By these usurpations of the SeigneurSf the foundations of 
the ancient laws of France were gradually undermined^ But 
the demolition of this venerable fabrick was greatly promoted 
by the profound ignorance which pervaded the Kingdom dur-^ 
ing this period. Few persons, except ecclesiastics, could 
read, and, hence, the Theodosian Code— ^the Laws of the 
Barbarians, which had been reduced to writing, and the Ca<« 
pitulars sunk imperceptibly, butequally^ into oblivion* The 
clergy also furthered its destruction by adopting^ in their ju« 
risdictions, the Canon Law which they had begun to compile 
early in the ninth century^ and the Crown completed it by 
the publication of the ever-memorable Edict of PisieSy so 
called from the City of Pistes, where it was promulgated in 
the year 864, by Charles the Bald, one of the weakest of the 
weak descendants of Charlemagne* By this Edict, in the 
miitaken policy of conciliation, the on written usages of each 
■' . f f Seigneurie 

(1) Fleury, 51 4*53— Hargraves' Notes on Coke's Littleton, p 366, •• 
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Seigneurie were ratified a&d declared to be Law ; a declara- 
tioa whic^ may be considered not only as the efficient cause 
of the final extinction of the ancient Law, bat of the perma- 
nent establishment of that infinite Tariety of customs^ which 
obtained in France until the late RevolutioD(l). 

The authority of the Crown of France, at its ultimate 
point of depression, about the close of the tenth century» 
was merely nominal, the Royal Jurisdiction being confined 
to the Royal Domaine, which comprehended no more than 
four cities, in which the King was obeyed as fendal Lord, 
and not as Sovereign (2) 3 on the other hand, the power of 
the Seigneurs at this epoch was enormous— their tyranny ex« 
orbitant. — The whole country was laid waste by the wars 
which they waged against each other, and their own vassals 
were reduced to an actual state of slavery, under the denomi- 
nation of serfs and kommes de poite, or nnder the pretended 
rights of personal service and cotDi^ were treated as if, in fact, 
they had been reduced to that wretched condition(3). By 
this state of anarchy those who were yet in the possession 
of allodial property, were, in the first instance^ induced to 
annex what they held to the Jurisdiction of some Fief, and 
to subject themseWes to feudal services, for the immediate 
safety of their persons and the defence of their estates, and 
so generally was this the case that it gave rise to the maxim 
^^ nulle terre sans Seigneury^* which at length, became the 
universal Law of France. (4) But as the Seigneurs could not, 
in every instance, protect their dependants agaifist the Incur- 
sions of their neighbours, and as the feudal burthens were, 
in themselves, insufferable, many vassals abandoned their 
Lordsi, by degrees, and sought protection in walled towns 
■ ' where 

(1) Montesquieu, Lib. 28. cap. 4. vol. 2d p.|243. 

(2) Robertson's Charles V. vol. Isi. p. 366. 

(3) Dictionnaire de Jurisprudence, vol 3d. p. 16 and 17. 

(4) Robertson's Charles V. vol. 1st. p. 223-^Dict.de Jurisp. vol. 3, p: 
16— Fleury, p. 61— Robertson ibid, p, 16. 
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where they united and entered into armed associations for mn. 
tttal defence.(l) 

These associations, which began during the reign of '^Louis 
le Gros,'* abont the year 1109, & were called *' communes,'* 
could not long remain without somegoyernment^ regulations, 
therefore were made, and usages adopted by each commune 
for the control of its subjects, and being asylums for all who 
where ioclioed to be peaceable, and barriers against the com- 
mon enemy (the Seigneurs) the crown afforded them every 
assistance in its power— conceded to them the right of enact- 
ing Laws for their own internal Government and enfranchised 
the Inhabitants.(2) 

The seigneurs plainly saw that the Institution of com- 
munes was adverse to their interest, yet they could not pre- 
vent the increase of such associations^ they even found them- 
selves compelled to have recourse to the same expedient to 
prevent their dependants from taking refuge in the royal ci- 
ties which were incorporated : many of the towns, also, within 
their territories, were willing to purchase charters of liberty, 
and as most of the seigneurs hud expended large sums in the 
holy wars, and were needy, they sold them as u means of 
present relief. From hence, in less than tvio rcntuiies, 
most of the towns in France, from a state of dependence, be- 
• came free corporations^ and personal servitude was generally 
abolished. (3) 

The effects of these establishments were very soon felt; 
they were found to afford a degree of security equal to thac 
which was afforded by the seigneurs, who began to be of less 
importance when they ceased to be the protectors of the peo- 
ple. The communes thems^ves became attached to their 
sovereign, whom they <:onsidered as the author of their liber- 
ties, and they looked to the Crown as the common centre of 
union, necessary for the defence of the whole against their 

-"' oppressors. 

(1) Diet, de Jurisp. vol. 3d. p. 17. 

(2) Diet, de Jurisp. vol. 3d p. 17. R^per. vol. 13. verbo " commune.'* 

(3) Robertson's Charles V, vol. 1st. p. 33. 227 & 251. 
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oppressors.(l) On the other hand, the sovereign considered 
them as instruments wiiich might, with great advantage, be 
employed to increase the Royal Prerogative. To this e^df 
they endeavoared to raise them to importance, and, with 
consummate policy, called them to assist^ by their Depa- 
tieS) in the States GeHeral of the nation. Availing thesis 
selves, also, of their co-operation^ under the idea of res- 
training (he power of the seigneors, they laboured in the 
great design of restoring to France her ancient limits, and 
to the Crown its original Jurisdiction. From time (o time, 
as opportunities occurred, they reunited the dismembered 
Provinces to the Royal Domain, and reduced them to imme- 
diate dependence by conquest, by escheats and by treaties, 
(2) they abolished private warfare and judicial combats, and 
extended the administration of Justice, under the royal au- 
thority, to all persons, and to all causes,(3) by steps of which 
the most effectual shall be more particularly noticed. 

Before, and during the reign of Charlemagne, Justices 
in Eyre of the royal appointment, under the title of ^' Missi 
Dominici,*^ visited, occasionally, the different Provinces, 
chiefly for the purpose of investigating the conduct of the 
Dokes and Counts in the several Jurisdictions, civil and crif 
minal, which they exercised under the authority of the 
Crown, which was sometimes greater, and sometimes less^ as 
(he sovereign was more or less feared and respected«(4) 
J^)uis the Vr. about the year 1125, attempted to revise the 
office of the *' Missi Dominici,*' under the title of Juges des 
Exempt8{S), but the seigneurs were in his time too powerful, 

•^ • and 

(1) Robertson's Charles V. vol. 1st p. 34. 

(2) This design was ultimately completed in 1735, by the re-union of 
the Provinces of Bar and Lorraine — Vide Abr^g^ Chronologique des 
grands Fiefs de la Couronne de France, Paris 1759, and Hargrave's Note 
on Coke and Littleton, 366 by 

(3) Loyseaudes Seigneurief, cap. 5. sec, 63. Delolme, p. 17. £obeit« 
Bon*8 Charles V. vol. Ist. p. 36 & 56. 

(4) Rupert. 8vo vol. 40, p.- 180 verbo « Missi Dominici." Du Cange 
verbo « Dux,» « Comites,» et « Missi. » 

(5) Reper. verbo « Missi Donunici,» V6l. II. p. 573, 
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and he was obliged to abaodon his intention. (1) His suc- 
cessors liad recourse to expedients less alanuiug*— Amoni^ 
the first, certain cases in which the King was iiiterested| or 
presumed to be interested^ were declared to be ^' Fleas for 
the Crown,*' or " Cat Royaux*^ which, according to feu« 
dal principles, (he being the Lord paramount) could not be 
dlcided by the officer of his fassal, and were therefore cog» 
nizable in the Royal courts exclusively* To this distinc- 
tion, the seigneurs of inferior note submitted, but it was 
scorned by (he more powerful, who, relyini^ upon their 
strength, continued to exercise Jurisdiction over ail cases* 
The attempt, however, even with respect to the latter, was 
productive of benefit ; it turned the attention of the vas- 
sals to courts distinct from those of their oppressors, and 
taught them to view the sovereign as a protector, and this 
facilitated the subsequent introduction of Appeals, by which 
the decisions of the seigneurial courts were brought under 
the review of the Royal Judges. (2) Of these the Appeal 
^^ de difttut de droit,** on account of the delay or refusal of 
Justice, was the first. The feudal law had provided that if 
a Seigneur had not as many vassals as enabled him to try, 
by their peers, the parties who pleaded in his Court, or if 
he delayed, or refused to proceed to trial, the cause might 
be carried by appeal to (he Court of the superior Lord of 
whom the Seigneur held, and be there tried (3j The 
right of Jurisdiction had been usurped by many inconsidera- 
ble Seigneurs who were often unable to hold Courts, for 
want of Officers and Vassals, and while trials by battle 
continued in use, there were times, and cases, even in the 
Courts of the greater Seigneurs, in which it was difficult to 
assemble the Peers, by reason of the danger to which they 
were exposed, by their being liable to appeals, by either 

■■ ' P^rty, 

(1) H^nault's Abr^g^ Cbronologique, tome 2d p. 730. 

(2) Robertson's Charics V. vol. Ist. p, 60, 61. 

(3) Beawnanoir, cap. 62, p. 322. Esprit des Loix, lib. 28, cap. 2S. 
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party, on account of false judgmeDts, which necessarilj led 
to the hazard of a persooal combat, if they maintained their 
opinion. (1) In all such cases Justice was delayed, and there 
were, therefore, frequent occasions for appeals of this des- 
cription, from whence the practice became familiar, and 
ser?ed as an iatrodactiou to appeals on account of the ^^ in* 
justice*' or " iniquity" of the sentence, which followed, and 
gradually increased, as the trial by combat declined, for 
that mode of trial being, in fact, an appeal to the Deity, and 
the issue of the battle, held to be a decision by his immediate 
interference, was incompatible with a new judgment of any 
kind.(2) 

To facilitate Appeals, and the recourse of the subject to 
Che Royal authority. Judges, under the title of '' Grand 
BailUsy* were appointed in all the cities of the Royal Do« 
maine, with an Appellate Jurisdiction OTcr all causes, civil 
and criminal, heard in the Seigneurial and in the Royal (but 
inferior) Courts of PreT6te(3), which was final, except in 
certain cases of importance, which they were required to 
transmit to the King, to. be decided by himself in his Council, 
where they were ultimately determined*(4) The number of 
these Jurisdictions, at their first creation, was inconsiderable, 
but in the reign of Philip Augustus, about the year 1 190, 
they were numerous. (5) 

A regulation of greater importance succeeded the institu<« 
tion of the Grand Baillis. The King*s Supreme Court of 
Justice, or Council, in which he presided, which, as in all 
other fei^dal Kingdoms, was originally ambulatory, follow« 

ing the person of the Monarch, and held only upon some of 

the 

(1) Montesquieu, Lib. 28, cap. 27, vol. 2d. p. 382 4* seq. Robertson's 
Charles V. vol. 1st. p. 306. 

(2) Robertson- s Charles V. vol. Ist. p. 61. 

(3) Diet. deJurisp. vol. 3. p. lS.Dict.de Droit, vcrbo " Baillis," vol. 
1, p. 166, col. 2d. 

(4) Ency. Method, de Jurisp. verbo " Baillis," vol. 1st. p. 710. 

(5) Dictr. de Jurisp. vol. 3d, p. iS.Fontanon, Lib. Ist. Tit 1st. p. 179, 
Dictr. de Droit^ vol. 1. p. 168. 
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the great festivals^ was rendered sedentary at Paris, and ap« 
pointed to be kept open the greater part of the year^ under 
the appellation of the <' PariemerU de Ports/' This was ef* 
fected by an Ordinance of Philip le Bel, passed in the year 
1302, and emphatically entitled '^ Ordonnanee pour le bien^ 
tutiUte, et la reformation du Ro^aume**{l) 

This Ordinance erected, also, a SoTereign Court of Assize* 
at the City of Troyes, in Champagne^ under the title of 
'^ Grand Jours,*' re-established the Parliament of Thoolouse, 
a Court before held under the authority of the Counts of that 
Province^ and confirmed a Court of Exchequer at Rouen, 
'which bad subsisted since the re- union of that City to the 
Crown of France, in the year 1200, and was originally ere* 
ated by the Court of the Peers of France, by which John, 
King of England, was, by default, convicted, as a fassal of 
France, of the murder of his nephew Arthur. (2) Other 
Sovereign Courts of Parliament, making in all thirteen (a) 
were afterwards erected in the several Provinces of the Em*' 
pire.(3) 

To the several Royal Courts, when established, the people 
were invited to have recourse for redress, by every means 
which policy could devise. The Monarchs named Judges of 
abilities and legal acquirements— they added dignity to their 
character, and splendor to the administration of their office* 
To the Parliaments, which were the most respectable, and to 
the presidial Courts, which were established for their assist* 
ance, they granted the right of deciding, ultimately, in Ap* 
peal 3 and to the Baillis, whose judgments thus became lia- 
ble to reversion, an original Jurisdiction which, before, they 
did not possess.(4) They appointed a number of Counsel- 

— . J lors 

(1) Conftrence des Ordonnances, by Bouchel, p. 137, 

(2) Dictr. de Jurispr. vol. 3. p. 21 & 22. Ord. de Louvre, Tom. 1, p. 366, 
{a) Paris, Thoulouse, Grenoble, Bordeaux, Dijon, Rouen, Aix, Rennea, 

Pau, Mely, Besan^on, Douai, Nancy.— See Rupert, vol. 44, p. 296, verbQ 
** Parlement,» and Dictr. de Droit, verbo Parlement, 



(3) Repertoire, 8vo. vol. 44. p. 296, 

(4) Dictr. de Droit, verbo BaiUis, 
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lors or Members io each Parliament to assist the Prefti(leQt,(I) 
and, in imitation of the Seigneurial Courts and those of the 
Dokes and Counts^ in which the suitors had been accustomed 
to the trial by peers, they required the Baillia to summon to 
their assistance, a certain number of discreet persons (prodes 
homines,) and io decide according to their counsel and ad- 
Tice.(2) The people also were permitted, in the dialect of 
the times, ^' de veignir a la Cort du Roiypar ressort^par op- 
*' pel,oup(w dtfautede Droits ouparjaux Jugement, oupar 
'^ recreance nie^ ou par Grief, ou par veer le droit de sa 
'^ Cortf^XS) and, under the sanction of thijs authority, the 
Royal Judges took advantage of every defect in the rights of 
the Seigneurs^ and of every error in their proceedings, they 
brought before them, in their respective JurisdictioQS> aU 
causes which it was possible for them to remove, and held 
cognizance over all which it was possible for them to retain, 
at the same time, they laboured to render the practice of their 
Courts reg'ular, and their judgments consistent, by which 
means they ultimately obtained the confidence of the people,, 
and were generally respected. Suitors then began to abandon 
the Seigneurial Courts, (in which the will of the feudal Lord 
was, but too frequently, the Law by which the case of his 
vassal was decided,) and took refuge in the more discerni n^ 
and more equitable Tribunals of the Crown.(4) The Kins; 
was again universally recognised to be the source of Justice, 
and the Seigneurs were deprived of every Jurisdiction to 
which they could not shew title, derived by grant from the 
Crown.(5) 

The ecclesiastics, who, in the reign of Charlemagne, were 

altogether subject to the temporal power(6)^ had, in com. 

mon 

(1) Repertoire, verbo " Parlcment," vol. 44, p. 294, 

(2) Monteaquieii, Liber. 27, cap. 42, vol. 2. p. 320. 

(3) Etablissemens de St. Louis, cap. 15, lib. 2. Ordonnances des Boi» 
de France, de Mmprimerie Royale, Tom. 1. p. 107. Dict.deJurispr. voU 
3d. p. 21. 

(4) Robertson's Charles V. vol. 1st. p. 309. 

(5) Bacquers Droit de Justice, vol. Ist. p.. 9 4* 10. 

(6) Loyseau des Seigneuries, chap. 15, sec. 29 to 39. 
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moA with the Seigneurs^ taken adTaatiige of the dlsordeis 
which prevailed, and of the superstitioa of the age^ not only 
to enlarge their own pectiUar Jurisdictions^ but to shake off, 
entirelj, their sabjection to all atttkority, except that of the 
Chnrch. They had, in fact, so multiplied their pretexts for 
extending the Jarisdiction of (he Spiritual Courts^ that it 
waS) vltimately, in their power to withdraw inmost every 
person, and every cause, from the cognizance of the Cirii 
Magistrate.(l) They claimed and exercised, as their ex- 
dttsive privileg^f the right of deciding all dril causes, in 
which any of their body was a party, or was, in any manoer, 
interested, and all criminal prosecutions, in which the de« 
fendant either was, or asserted himself to be, a Clerk ; in 
causes where none bat laymen were concerned, they claimed 
Afid exerdsed a similar privilege for various extraordinary 
reasons-^in matters of contract, because contracts were then 
usually enforced by the oath of the parties^n all testamea** 
tary cases, because the deceased having left his body to the 
Church for Sepulture, the execution of his Will» by the 
Church, was a necessary consequence, inasmuch as It con- 
cerned the repose of his soul(2) — in all matrimonial cases, 
because marriage was a Sacrament— and in all cases in which 
a widow or an orphan was a party, because it was the duty 
of the Chnrch to protect such characters. In other cases 
the same privilege was claimed for reasons which were not 
less extraordinary. If an individual resisted their authority, 
he was excommunicated, and upon his submission, a pecunia- 
ry fine was imposed for reconciliation with the Church, which 
the temporal Judge, in whose Jurisdiction he resided, was 
required to enforce by his authority, under pain of personal 
excommunication, and the interdiction of the whole District 

over which he presided, in case of disobedience. (3) 
t Z The 

(1) Bobertflon^s Charles V. vol. 1st. p. 112. Fieury's Institttt. du Droit 
Canon, vol. 2. p. 8. Hericourt, part Ist. p. 120* 

(2) Loyseau des Seigneuries. 

(3) Fkury'B kistitut. du Droit Canon, vol 2. p. 9 & 10. 
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The first Attempt, by the Ring^s Courts/ io redace the ex* 
orbitant pretensioDB of the Clergy, was the appeal ^^ de Derd 
de Justice, ^'ll) nrhich was Bimilar to the appeal ^' de DSfatti 
de Droii.^ This was daily extended, by constrnction, to a 
great variety of cases, and was followed by the ^' Jppel 
tomme d'abuSy'* which^ in the natore of a prohibition, sns* 
pended all proceedings, and was allowed, at any stage of a 
cau8e,(2) to all who complained, that the Judge of the Spu 
ritual Conrt had exceeded his authority by any proceedings > 
contrary to the Canons of the Church, recognized in France, 
or to the Law of the Land in any respect.(S) This remedy 
was in practice long before the year 1539, but in that year it 
was formally declared to be the Law of France, by an Ordi- 
nance of Francis the First ^* pour la reformation et abrieia-' 
<' tion des Proces-'^M By this Ordinance the Ecclesiastical 
Judges were also forbid to cite before them any of the 
King's lay subjects, in any matter whatever, except those 
which were strictly Spiritual, and the King's lay subjects 
were forbid to institute any suit, of a temporal nature, before 
any Court of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. (5) 

Thus the Crown of France, by persevering in one great 
plan, with indefatigable exertion, and continued prudence, 
suspending its attempts when the conduct of the Clergy, or 
any formidable conspiracy of the greater Seigneurs, required 
it; and resuming them when they were feeble or remiss, be- 
came once more the Fountain of Justice. That part of its 
original Jurisdiction, over causes and persons, which the 
Clergy and the Seigneurs had usurped, was regained, and the 
entire proceedings of the Seigneurial and Ecclesiastical Judges 
in all causes, cItU and criminal, spiritual and temporal, which 

were 

(1) Diet, de Jariiprudence, vol. 1st. p« 392. 

(2) L. C. D^nizart's Preliminary Discourse to vol. 1st. p. 73. 
(3] Fleury's lastitut. du Droit Canon, vol. 2d. p. 12. 

[4] Dictionnaire de Jurisprudence, vol. Ist. p. S97. Traits de l^Abas, 
vol. 1 St. cap. 2. p. ll.ed. ofl778. 

[5] Ordonnances de Neron, vol- 1st. p« 162. LoyseaudeS Seignetriea, 
..^ap, 15. sec. 75, 76 & 77. 
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were legally subject to tbeir inquiry, were brovght belbrtt 
the reTtew aod control of the Sovereign, through the medium 
of his Courts. 

Upon the re-establishment of the Koyal authority, the 
local customs of France were so numerous and bo various, 
that there were not two Seigneur ie;^, throughout the whole 
Kingdom, entirely governed by the same Law.(l) Some of 
the causes of this amazing diversity have been traced in the 
different usages of the Barbarians, which were introduced 
by the original conquest of Gaul— in that peculiar principle 
of their Jurisprudence, which permitted each individual ta 
make choice of the Law by which he thought proper to be 
governed > and the consequent existence, not only of the cus- 
toms of each particular tribe, but of the Theodosian Code, 
especially among the Clergy — in the introduction of the feu- 
dal system, and the distinctions which it created betweea 
feudal and allodial properfy— in judicial combats which 
were necessarily introductive of new usagefS created by their 
several and various issues — in the usurpations of the Sei- 
gneurs, the means which they, severally, adopted to support 
them, and the independent administration of Justice within 
the limits of their respective Jurisdictions — In the Ordinan- 
ces enacted by the Sovereign for the government of the Royal 
Pomaine — in the establishment of Communes and their bye- 
laws — and in the compilation of the Canon Law, and its ge. 
neral application to all questions decided by Ecclesiastics* 
But to these causes must be added the discovery of the Jus- 
tinian Code, which was brought from Italy into France about 
the middle of the twelfth century,(2) and soon affected her 
JurispradeO'Ce in various gradations :— In some of the Pro- 
vinces it was entirely adopted and confirmed^ and declared, by 
the Royal authority^ to be exclusively their Common or Mu. 
nicipal Law. In others it was recei ved as subsidiary to their 
' own 

(1) Montesquieu, Lib. 28, cap. 45, 

(S) Idem, Lib. 28, cap. 43. Robertson^* Charles V. voL 1st. 

p. 316. 
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<nn^ local cnstoms, us a rale of decision in caies for ivhicli 
they bad not provided ; but In the greater Bomber it mingled 
imperceptibly with their usages, and had a powerfol thougk 
less sensible influence. 

To the reTiral of the Roman Law mast, also be attribated 
the decline of the Trial by Peers and by the pro^e^ homines. 
The duties of both were^ originally^ similar and required nei« 
Iber capacity nor study. They decided upon the usage and 
eustom of the people and place to which they belonged^ and 
a knowledge of these was all which it was necessary for them 
to possess. But when the Institutes and digest of Justinian 
were translated and publicly taught^ the proceedings in the 
different Tribunals were materially changed. Learning a* 
moog the laity was totally unknown — but the clergy having 
some informatioD, and being in possession of all the offices in 
the different Courts, eagerly adopted the practice of the Ro* 
man Law. A new form of Trial was thus introduced, which 
was no longer an exhibition of state, grateful to the Seigneur 
and interesting to a warlike people, but a dry course of plead- 
ing which they neither understood nor cared to learn, aad upon 
which the Judge was soon left to give judgment alone^ for 
the Peers and the '* prodes homines,^* being no longer capa- 
ble of deci dingy withdrew by degrees, and were succeeded by 

Lawyers, who were appointed to assist the Judges with their 
adfice, under the title of A8sessors.{l) 

The Royal Judges, upon their re-establishment, were great- 
ly embarrassed by the different local customs co which, in the 
administration of Justice, they were compelled to have re- 
course, and upon wh ich, by the secession of the Peers aftd 
prodes homines^ they found themselves obliged to decide in 
person. It was impossible for them to have a knowledge of 
the usages of each particular Seigneurie, and, therefore, in 
alt cases in which any question arose respecting the existence 
of a custom, or of the practice which had obtained under a 



(1) Montesquieu, Book 28, cap. 42, vol. 2d. p. 319 & 320. 
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particular custom^ tkere was an absolute necesatty for a re- 
course to parole testimony, by which means all questions of 
Law became mere qaestions of fact, in which he who held the 
affirmatiTC was required to prove what he asserted, by the 
prodaction of ten witnesses at least* (U 

In sach an enquiry, which was called an ^' Enquhie per 
iurbes,** so much depended upon the influence and industry 
of the anitors, and upon the experience and integrity of the 
witnesses, that it was> at all times, difficult to come to the 
truth, especially when evidence was adduced by both parties ; 
in such cases equal proof was sometimes made of two cus- 
toms, in direct opposition to each other> in the same place, 
and upon the same fact.(2) 

The reduction of the whole to writing was pointed out, by 
reference to the Roman Law, as an effectual remedy for these 
evils, and was adopted. At first the usages of certain Baiti* 
wicks were collected bv individuals: — Pierre Desfontaioes 
(the earliest writer on the Law of France^) published his 
'^ Conaeily* which contains an account of the customs of the 
country of Vermandois, and Beaumanoir, the •' Coustumes 
de Beauvoisis^^* during the reign of St. Louis , which began 
in the year 1226.(3) These works were followed by others 
of the same description, (4) and by one of a public nature, 
" Les itablissemens de St. Louis,** which contained a large 
collection of the Law and customs which prevailed within the 
Royal Domaines, and was published by the authority of that 
Monarch. (5) 

The compilations of individuals could have no weight in 
the King's Courts^ except what they derived from the trulh 
and notoriety of the subjects upon which they wrote ; yet it 
■ cannot 

(1) Fleury's Hist, du Droit Fran9ois, p. 85, Ferriere's gd. Com. vol. Ist. 
p. 5, sec. 2, art. 1. 

(2) Fleury'B Histoire du Droit Francois, p. 85, 

(3) Robertson's Charles V. vol. 1st. p. 317. 

(4) Montesquieu, Lib. 28. ch. 45. vol. 2d. p. 324. 
(5 j Dictionnaire de Jurisprudence, voU 3, 
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cannot be doubted that they cootribated greatly to those re- 
daction of the customs which were afterwards made under 
the sanction of the Sovereign. In 1302, Philip the IV. 
directed the most intelligent inhabitants of each bailiwick 
to be assembled for the purpose of informing his Conrts of 
the customs which had been obserred in their respective Ju* 
risdictionS) and required his Judges to register and obserre 
those which should be worthy of approbation^ and to reject 
all which should be found unreasonable, and this command 
was carried into execution in several parts of the E.ingdom.(l) 
Charles the VII . conceived the idea of digesting the se- 
veral customs into one general code for all France, and to 
this end, by the 125th article of the ordinance of 1453, (2) 
usually called the ordinance o( Montils le Tour^ he directed 
the several customs and usages of each Jurisdiction to be 
written, bnt nothing further was done, until the year 1495, 
when the custom of Ponthieu was reduced to writing under 
Charles the eighth. His successor, Louis XI, is represented, 
by the Historian, Philip de Commines, and by Dumoulin, to 
have been very deiirous of having '^ one custom^ one <uteighty 
*' and one measure^ throughout his Kingdom, and that everiji 
*• Lavf should hefairltf enregistered in the French language,** 
(3) yet it does not appear that any of the customs were com» 
pilled during his administration of the Government, but in 
the reigns of the succeeding monarchs, particularly Louis 
XII, Francis the I, and Henry the II, many were finished, 
and the whole, comprehending sixty collections of general 
customs, in force in the several Provinces, and about three 
hundred local customs, in force in the dififerent Cities and 
Bailiwicks of the Kingdom, were completed under Charles 
the IX, after the expiration of the century from the com- 
mencement of the design. (4) 

la 

(1) D^nizart, vol. 1. p. 575, 9th edit. 

(2) Ordonnances de Neron, vol. Ist. p. 43> 

(3) Dictionnaire de Jurispr. voL 3d. p. '47. Fleury, p. 6&. 

(4) Fleury'3 Hist, du Droit Franfois, p. 69. JReper. verbo « Coutume*,» 
vol. 16, p. 390. 
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In the execution of the edict of Charles VII, the States 
General of each Province^ consisttog of the deputies of the 
noliles, the ecclesiastics and the representatives of the com- 
mons, were convoked by the royal letters patent^ issued for 
that purpose. By them, when assembled, an order vras di- 
rected to all the Jndges and other Royal Law Officers of tho 
Province, requiring them to transmit to the States General, 
reports of all the customs and usages practised in their res* 
pective Jurisdictions, from time immemorial. These reports 
were referred to a special committee of the States General, 
by whom they were reduced to abstract maxims, arranged in 
order, and so returned to the States General by whom they 
were examined, confronted with the original reports, dis- 
cussed and accepted or rejected.(l) Those which were ac- 
cepted, being confirmed by the King, enregistered and pub- 
lished in the sovereign Court of the Jurisdiction to which 
they reiated,(2) became the Law of that Jurisdiction, bind- 
ing upon its inhabitants, but in no way affecting < the rights 
or prerogatives of the Crown,(3) and subject, at all times, 
to any alteration which the King might think proper to make 
by a royal ordinanoe.(4) 

The redaction of the Custom of Paris was among the first* 
In 1510, Louis the XIL published a general edict, in which^ 
after reciting, that a fixed rule in the administration of Jus* 
tice was absolutely necessary for the happiness of a state, & 
that no Gove.mment could exist without it ; and declaring 
himself to bo well acquainted with the great vexations, de- 
-^— ~ ^ lays 

(1) Fleury'i Hist, du Droit Fran9oi8, p. 70. 

(S) Loyseau dea SeigneUries,' eh. 3. sec. 11. Ferridre, pet. Com. v. 1 p. 0. 

(3) Bacquet Droit do Justice, ch. 10, No. 8. Droit d'Aubaine, ch. 
29, DO. 8. Droits de Francs Fiefs, ch. 11. No. S. Som. Seule.— Broideau 
BUT Paris — ^Tron9oa sur Paris, art. 75. — GaUand, Traits de Franc aleu, 
ch. 8 — ^Ferri^re gd. Com. v. 1, p. 9, sec. 10 — D'Affuesseau, vol. 7. p. 303 
4> 363, & ToL 8, p. 152, & 153. Case of Rex and the Duke and Dutchess 
de Vanquinon, decided 5th August, 1762, and reported in Ferriire, D. D. 
verbo " Coutumes," vol. 1, p. 424, edit, of 1771 & in the Diet* dea Do* 
maines, vol. 2. p. 479. 

(4) Brodeau surLouet, letter D. ch. 8&«rFeni^re, D. D.ToI. Ist pw 
M2| verk>o ** Droits Cotttunuers.** 
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lajB and eipenses to which his subjects had been^ aad yet 
were obliged to submit, in conseqaence of the confosioD, 
obscurity and uncertainty which pervaded the customs of the 
different Provinces and Bailiwicks of his Kingdom ; he com- 
manded the whole to be collected in the naanaer directed by 
his predecessor, Charles the VII.( I) and by a royal com* 
mission of the same date, TbibauU Baillet^ President, Fran* 
^s de Morfillier, Counsellor, and Roger Barme, Actor* 
ney-General in the Parliament of Paris, were authorized to 
call together the Counts, Barons, Chastelans, Seigneurs, 
Prelates, Abbots, Chapters, Ring's OfficerSs Advocates and 
Attornies of the city, prevot6 and ^comt6 of Paris, with 
a certain number of respectable citizens, and to lay before 
them the Custom of Paris, as it had then been reduced to 
writing, in an assembly of the three estates, (which had 
been previonsly held for that purpose,) for such alterations as 
this new assembly of officers and citizens, upon discussion^ 
should find reqaisite.(2) This was, accordingly, done, and 
some changes were made ; and His Majesty baTing declared, 
in the edict above mentioned, that he sanctioned and ap- 
proved whate?er his commissioners and the three estates of 
any Province shoald, mutually, agree and certify to be the 
customs of that Province, (3) the whole, as it then stood, 
was enregistered and published in the Parliament and Cha* 
telet of Paris, as the edict reqnired, and, thereupon, be- 
came the Law of the Prevot£ and Vioomt^ of Paris.(4) lit 
this state it remained until the year 158(^ when, in an as- 
sembly of the three estates, in which the celebrated Chriff* 
topher De Thou, first President of the Parliament of Paris, 
by virtue of Letters Patent, issued for that purpose by Henry 
—— the 

(1) Intr. to FerriSre, gd. Com. voL 1. p. 51. 
(3) lotr. to Ferridre, gd. Com. vol. 1. p. 33, 

(3) Ibid. gd. Com. vol. let. p. 52, 

(4) Vide Edict of 1510, in In trod action to Ferridre, grand Comment* 
^oi 1. p. 52, fuidtheconcluBionor the Frocks Verbal «f the Redaction 
Qf^ittt Custom of F&ris, ibid. p. 50, _ « 
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the in. presided, it was reformed and amended, with all the 
formalities which were used at the original redaction ; but it 
receired no improTement or alteration of any kind after 
that period, and the several articles^ as they were then cor- 
rected, continue^ to this day^ to be the text of the Custom 
of Paris. 

Various attempts were made by succeeding Monarchs, 
particularly Francis the I, Henry the IV. and Louis the ICIV 
to renew the great design of Charles the VIL for the Govern- 
ment of France by one general and uniform code of Laws, 
but never with success.— The customs were too deeply rooted 
in the pride ahd prejudices of the inhabitants of the districts 
in which they obtained, to be eradicated, and they prevailed, 
though the erils arising from such a discordant mass of Laws 
were most sensibly felt and frequently deplored ; — " Our 
nomerous customs,*' says an animated writer on the Law of 
FraAcei ^' obscure and susceptible of any interpretation, 
'.^ form a vast and eternal Labyrinth^ m which the peace^ 
'' the happiness, the lives and fortunes of our citizens, the 
<< very character and honor of Juris.prudence> are lost for 

<* ever*"(l) 

The supreme legisbtire authority was, originally, vested 
in the assemblies of the Champ de Mars, (2), and, -by them, 
jtwas exercised until the year 921, when the last of the ca« 
pitnlara was enacted, under Charles the simple.! 3) 

During the disorders which lollpwed>.the Sovereign and 
the great Vassals were influenced by motives, which, though 
extremely different, produced the same effejct in the cooduct 
of both, and equally prevented all acts of general Legisla^ 
tion« The weakqesa of the crown eompejled the King care- 
fully to abstain from every attempt to reqder a Law general 
throughout the Kingdom ; such a step would have alarmed 

■■ § § the 

(n Prost. de Royer, Dictr. de Jurisp. vol 3. p. 37. Vide also the Pf©^ 
Amble to the Ordinance of 1731. 

(2) Robertson's Charles V. vol. 1. p. 166. 

(3) Robertson, ibid, vol. 1. p. 367. 
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the Seigneurs-^ hai^ been considered as an encroachment up« 
on the independence of their Jorisdictions* and have leid to' 
conseqnences which might have proved fatal to the little re* 
mains of power which he yet retained* On the other hand, 
the Seigneurs as carefally avoided the enacting of general 
Jjaws^ because the execution of them must have vested in the 
King, and must have enlarged that paramount power which 
was the object of all their fears. The general assemblies, or 
States General of the nation, thus lost or voluntarily relin- 
qiiished their legislative authority^ which, abandoned by them, 
was assumed by the CrownL( I ) 

The first of the royal ordinances, which can be taken for 
ah act of Legislation, extending to the whole Kingdom, was 
published in the year 1190> by Philip Angastus^ and isenti^ 
tied <^ Edit touchant la mouvance des Fiefs, entre divers 
H6rUiers,^\^) Previous to this period they contained regu- 
lations, whose authority did not extend beyond the limits of 
the royal domain, so that no addition whatever if as made to 
the statute Law of France, during the long period of 269 
y^ars, which elapsed between the date of the last capitula r, 
in the year 921, and the publication of this edict.O) 

The first acts of general legislation were published by the 
Kings of France with great reserve and precaution. They 
assembled a Council, composed of the great officers of the 
Crown, and of certain of the Bishops and Seigneurs, which 
is generally supposed to have been no other than the King^s 
Council of that day, the Court of the Palace, which was 
afterwards made sedentary and called the Parliament of Pa- 
ris. (4) With them they deliberated — with their adfice and 
eonsent they legislated, and by them the ordinances were 

signed, as well as by the Sovereign himself.(5} But, In a later 
; period 

(1) Robertson's Charles V. vol. 1, p. 167 and 168. 

(2) Conference de Guenois Chronologiqae, p. 2. 

(3) Robertson's Charles V. vol. 1. p. 368 and 167. 

(4) Maximes de Droit Publique Fran9oise, vol 4. p. 186. 

(5) MiraumontdesJarisdictionsde I'enclos de Palais p. 61. — Coquille, 
fnstit. du Droit Francois, c^p, 1. — ^aximes du Droit Pub. Francoises, 
yol. 4. p. 18^. 
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period^ and by succeiding monarchs, these were considered 
as unnecessary formalities^ and rejected . They, then, enacted 
laws in their own names, and aloue-~the style of persuasion, 
which was used in the earlier edicts, was changed for the 
imperative declaration of an absolute Legislator, '* vouloM^ 
^^ commandons el ordonnons^ car iel est noire plaidr^^^ and 
for the deliberatire voice of the council^ was substituted the 
practice of verifying and enregistering the royal ordinances 
in the Parliaments or Sovereign Courts of those Jurisdictions 
to which the King thought proper to extend them ; a prac- 
tice which was continued, without deviation, nntil it became 
a fundamental maxim in French Jurisprudence, recognised, 
equally, by the Prince and by the People, that no Law could 
be published in any other manner^ and that no ordinance 
could have any effects or bind the inhabitants of any parti« 
cular Jurisdiction, before it was verified and enregistered^ 
by the Ring*s order, in the Sovereign tribunal of that Juris- 
diction, (t) Under the sanction of this maiim, the Parlia- 
ments of France^ at various times, refused to verify and en- 
register particular ordinances which they conceived to be 
oppressive to the subject, or subversive of the constitution, 
with a spirit and constancy which reflected the highest hon- 
or on their members, but bore no proportion to the power 
which they opposed. — In some instances of their opposition, 
the King voluntarily abandoned the obnoxious Law 5 in 
others, the Parliament, on their part, thought it most pru- 
dent to submit, and obeyed the royal commands, contenting 
themselves with an entry, purporting that the enregistry was 
made by compulsion, ^^ ex iterativo et expresso mandato Re" 
gis^X^) , But, whenever instances have occurred in which 
' — -• the 

. (i)Rocheflavin des Parlemens de France, liv. 13, cap. 17. No. 3. p. 702 
Papon, troisiime Note, tit. de la clause ** car ainsi nous plait," p. 334 
wiha 336— Pasquier, Recherches de la France, lib. cap. 4 — ^Loyseau des 
Seigneuries, cap. 3. no. 11. — Des Offices, lib. 4, cap. 5. No. 67 — Coquille 
Inst, au Droit Fran9ois, cap. 1st. — Hericourt, Loix Ecclesiastique, p. 
108. cap. 16, sec. 10. — Maxiraes du Droit Public Franqois, vol. 4. o. 67, 
(2) Mazimes du Droit Publio Francois, vol. 4. p. 240 & so. 1 q. 
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the Parliaments have inflexibly refused to enregister an or* 
dinance which the Ring had determined to carry into execu- 
tion > the plenitude of the royal power has afforded a remedy 
for their refusal. Upon such occasions^ the King repaired, 
ip person, to the Parliament and held a '^ lit d^ JmticeJ* 
He took possession of that seat* which he was supposed at 
all times to occupy^ and commanded the ordinance to be read^ 
rerified and registered in his presence-^for^ being the Sove^ 
reign, and personally present} the Parliament was held then 
tfi have no aQthority^ according to the principle^ adveniente 
prmc^e, cessat MagistratiMs^ a principle which th^ const!* 
t^tioo of France p^ems to have i;ecpgnizedy ^nc) which moat 
effectually defeated every effort of her ParlifimeDts to limil 
and coiitr<ii the Cvqmny \xk tbd e^wcisie of » sq^reme legisla^v 
ti^e anthority»(l) 

'^ Ordonnance'* Is a generic term, i:ompreheoding, tit iis 
snofi e^tenstoe applicatiop, every rule of conduct prescribed 
^f the Sovereign to his subjects inpersotiy as the Royal 
SdlctSi Declarations, aed Arrets du Rpi en son Conseily or 
b^ his authority^ as the bye-laws of corporations and the Ar« 
riits of his sape^oor or SoTereign Courts. (2) 

In a narrower sense, it signifies all laws which emana^te 
from the JLtng directly* and those o^ly 5 (3) bnt^ in Us moat 
limited import, it is confined to such genera^l laws as are 
enacted by the Sovereign iu person^ and are rather codes of 
regulations respecting one or more branches of Jurisprudence, 
than provisions for particular objects, and this is its proper 
sigDification.(4) 

In this sense the ordinance of John the L of March 1356; 
(5) one of Charles the VII. of July 1438, usually called the 

- pragmatic 

(1) Rocbeflavin, p. 928 & 929— Pasquier's Recherches, vol.2, p. 576, 
577, and 1st. p. 61— Rupert. " Lit de Justice," vol. 36. p. 529. 

(2) Bornier'B Preface, p. 2. Couchot, prat Univ. vol. 1st. p. 4. 



(3) Couchot, prat. Univ. vol. 1. p. 4. 

(4) Bornier's Preiace. p. 3. Hericourt, 



Loix Ecd^siastique, cap. 16, 
(5) Neron, vol. l.p. 2. 



see. 5, p. 108. 
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pragmatic sanction ;(1) another of Charles VII. oC October 
1446 ;(2) another of the same monarchy of April 1463| usu- 
ally called the ordinance of Montil les Tours .(3) The or- 
dinance of Louis the XII* of March 1498 5(4) that o| 
Francis the h of October 1535, commonly called the ordi- 
nance of Yz iur TiUe 0) another of the same monarch of 
June 15S6, usually called the edict of Cremieox;(6) ano- 
ther of the same monarchy of the month of August 1539^ 
commonly called the ordinance of Fillars Cotterets ;(7) one 
of Charles the IX. of January 1560, commonly called the 
ordinance of Orleans ;(8) another of the tame Monarch of 
January 1563| commonly called the ordinance of Roasillon ; 
<9) another of the same Monarch, of February 1 566 > com* 
monly called the ordinance of Moulins; (10^ one of Henry 
the III. of May 1579f commonly called the ordinance of 
Blois.(ll) The celebrated edict of April 1598^ commonly 
called the edict of Nantes,(12) and that of Louis the XIIL 
of January 1629, better known by the names of Code Mi- 
chaud and code Marillac>(13) are the principal ordinance 
enacted before the erection of the [ Sovereign Council of Que» 
bec.(14) 

The ordinance of January 1629^ which is one of the mos^ 
extensive and best digested, was enregistered in a ^* Lii de 
Jusitcej** held in the Parliament of Paris, on the 15th Janua- 
ry, 1629* It was compiled by Michel de Marillac, then 
- keeper 

(1) Guenois* Chronologie, p. 7. 

(2) Neron, vol. 1. p. 17. 

(3) Neron, vol. 1. p. 24. 

(4) Neron, vol. 1. p. 56. 

(5) Neron, vol. 1. p. 93. ^,. 
(6j Neron, vol. 1. p. 152. 

(7^ Neron, vol. 1. p. ISS^i 

(8) Neron, vol. 1. p. 368. 

(9) Neron, voL 1. p. 424. 

(10) Neron, vol. 1. p. 444. 

(11) Neron, vol.1, p. 508. 

(12) Neron, vol. 2. p. 921. 

(13) Neron, vol. 1. p. 782.— Repertoire verb© " Code Midland.*^ 

(14) Vide Dictr. de Jarispr. vol. 3. p. 39~Repcrt. verbo " Ordonnance,'* 
vol 43, p. 470— 'Ddnizart, verbo « Ordonnancee," 
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keeper of (he seals^ by order of Cardinal De Richelieu, and 
was, at first, received with great approbation, which it welt 
merits. But on the death of the Marechal de Marillac, who 
was brought to the scaffold by the Cardinal, the seals were 
taken from his brother, Michel, who was imprisoned, and 
died of a broken heart in the Castle of Chateaudrin in 1632. 

The disgrace of Michel de Marillac affected the credit 
of the Ordinance of which he was known to be the author* 
It fell into general disrepute, and, certainly, for a period, 
was not cited in the Parliament of Paris. There were, how« 
ever, e? en during that period, some Jurisdictions which con- 
tinued to receive it, and in which it was quoted and admit- 
ted to be Law, particularly the Parliament of Dijon, and bjr 
some writers it is asserted, that it was finally received as 
such in all.(l) But by others this is denied, and the Ordi 
nanca is, by them, said to have become obsolete. Non mihi 
licet tantas componere Litesm 

Much of the Ecclesiastical Law of France, as it stood at 
the erection of the Sovereign Council of Quebec, is contain- 
ed in the Ordinances which have been enumerated. — ^They 
relate, in general, to the Government of the Church as well 
as of the State, and to the Jurisprudence and practice of 
Courts, Ecclesiastical as well as Civil* There are, howefer, 
others which wholly concern the Church, some enacted up- 
on the representations of the States General— some upon the 
representations of the Clergy — and some upon the mere mo- 
tion of the Sovereigo.(^) • But the principal Ordinance, on 
this head, is that of Charles the Seventh, of July 1438,(3) 
called the Pragmatic Sanction* 

During the schism of Avignon, when, from* the year 137B 

-»^ ■ to 

(1) Journ. d. Aud. vol. 4. p. 486 — ^Dictr. de Jixrisp. vol 3. p. 44 — D6- 
nizart, verbo "Pareatis," No. 25— L. C. D^nizart, vol. 4. p. 586, case of 
the Princess of Carignant, an. 1748 — ^L. C. B^nixart, vol. 9, p. 761— Re- 
pertoire, 8vo. vol. 11. p. 431 to 434 — Encyclopedia M^thodique de Juii*-^ 
prudence, vol. S. p. 692 — L.G. D^nizart, vol. 1. p, 184, sec. 4. no. 3* 

(2) Hencourt, Loix Ecclesiastique, introductxoni p, 12 & IX 

(3) Gueaois* Chronologie, p. 7. _^ 
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to th« year 1417,(1) the Christian world saw, with astonish- 
ment and diflgast, two co-existent Popes, each claiming an 
eqaal right to the Papal Throne, and supporting their respec* 
ti?e pretensions by the full exercise of the papal power^ 
the GaUtcan Charch rejected all foreign authority, and go- 
Teraed herself, principally, by those parts of the Canon 
Law which had been obserTed previous to the publication of 
the new Decretals. In the great Assembly of the Charch, 
which waK afterwards held at Con:$tance, in the year 1414,(2) 
the superiority of the OGcumenick Councils over the Pope 
was acknowledged and formally declared, and, in conse- 
qaeace of this declaration, and of an agreement which took 
place between the Council held at Basle in the year 1437* 
and the Sovereign and States General of France convened 
at B^urges, in the same year, the Pragmatic Sanction was 
eoacted.(3) But as this Edict materially affected the Papal 
Jurisdiction, it necessarily created many dififerences betweea 
the Courts of France and Rome, which, becoming subjects 
of negotiation, were terminated in the year 1516,(4) by the 
Concordat, a treaty concluded between Francis the First 
and Pope Leo the Tenth, at Boulogne, and enregistered in 
the Parliament of Paris, but enregistered in opposition to 
the opinion of that respectable body, and in their own ex- 
pression *' du trcs expres commandemenl da Rot, reiteri 
piudeurs foU,"*{h) 

The encroachments of the See of Rome have, in fact, ever 
been opposed by France,(6) aud the liberties of the Gallicaa 
Charch, in opposition to the exorbitant pretensions of the 
Holy Pontiff, have, at all times, been asserted, and at all 
times, supported by the King, the Clergy and the People. (7) 

These liberties, which comprehend not only the privileges 

II aud 

(1.) Millot'sHistoryofFrancc, part2tl. p. 153 & 217. 

(2) Diet. Canon, verbo " Constance." 

(3) Fleury's Inst, au Droit Canon, cap. 1. vol. 1. p. 20. 

(4) Flcury's Instit. aa Droit Canon, vol. 1. p» 22, 

(5) llcricourt, Loix Ecclesiastique, introduction, p. 9, 10 & 11. 

(6) Fleury'fl Instit. au Droit Canon, vol. 2. p, 220. 

(7J Vide the Declaration of the Clergy of France of 1692, and the 
Koyal Edict thereon in Ncron, vol. 2. p. 172, 
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and immahities cdiiceded by the Concordat, bat all the an- 
cient Canons adopted by the Galilean Charch for its owii 
gofernment, with all its ancient usages, are recognised in 
the celebrated declaration of the Church of France, made 
on the 19th of March, 1682, by the Archbishops, Bishops, 
and Deputies of the Clergy, assembled at Paris, by the Ring*!^ 
order, are conflrmed by the Royal Edict of the same months 
and are founded upon two maxims of very great extent, viz : 
That the papal aud all other ecclesiastical ppwer, is purely 
spiritual y and does not extend, directly or indirectly, to any 
thing temporal ;(l) and, that in spiritual concerns, the au- 
thority of the Pope being inferior to that of the Councils^ hd 
is restrained by the Canons, and cannot, by any new consti* 
tution, infringe them, or set aside any usage or custom of the 
Church of auy State, recognised, by the Municipal Law of 
that State, to be ?alid(2). The Ecclesiastical Law of France, 
therefore, at the period above mentioned, although it re- 
cognised the Papal Canon Law, comprehended the parts^ 
only, of that system, which had been received by the Galli- 
can Church, under the sanction of the Sovereign, expressed 
in letters patent, or implied from immemorial usage.*— No 
Papal constitution, decree, decretal, epistle, rescript orbult--^ 
no canon or decree of any Council of the Church GB cumeni- 
cal, national or provincial, had, at that time, or afterwards, in 
France the effect of Law, until published by the Clergy in their 
respective Dioceses ; and such publication (even of a con^ti* 
tution relating to an article of faith,) could not be made 
without the Royal authority and permission.{3) Even the 
decrees of the Councils of Trent (admitted to have been le- 
gally convened,) were not recognised to be Law, their publi- 

* — cation 

[IJ Pothier, 4to. vol. 6.p. 306. 

(2) Hericourt, Loix EccUsiastique, introduction, p. 13, vol. 1. p. 112 
— Rupert, verbo " Liberies de PEglise 6aUicane.»— Dictr. de Droit 
vcrbo c Libert6s de I'Eglise Gallicanen — La Combe, Recueil de Jurisp. 
Canon, verbo " Libert^s de PEglise Gallicane.» — ^Fleury's Inst, au Droit 
Canon, vol. 2, p. 220 & seq. — ^Preuves des Liberies de PEglise Galli- 
canc, by Pithon. 

(3) Hericourt, Loix Ecclcsiast. vol.1, p. 105. col. 2. and vol. 1, p. 
98, and col. 1st. and 2d p. 100, coL 1st and p. 105, col 1. Sf 2. Diet. Ca- 
non, verbo « Canon. » et Droit Canon. l«a Combe, Recueil de Jurisp. 
Canon, introd. p. 1 & 2. 



cation not ha? log been authorised by the So? ereigii • and to 
^ire effect to many of its dispositions, which it was thooght 
proper to adopt^ they were enacted in the Royal Ordinan* 
ce8.(l) 

The Royal Ordinances, with Che Law of nature and of oa* 
lions, and the Ecclesiastical Code, so far as it was sanctioned 
by the SoTereign» may be considered as the Common or uni- 
▼ersal Law of France $ but the I'emaining part of the muni- 
cipal Laws of her several Pirovinces or Districts were very 
dissimilar. In the Pays de Droit £crit, which were those 
ProTinces in which the Roman Code, by the especial favour 
oftheSorereign, had been permitted to remain, and was 
declared to be in force> that system obtained to the exclusion 
of the Customs; (2) while in the others, and particularly in 
the Vicomt^ of Paris, the Customs obtained, to the exclusion 
of the Roman Law, which, in these Profioces, or Pays de 
Droit Co&tnmier, was of no fores, and was considered only 
as a system of written reason* It was long, indeed, a dispnt- 
ed question in the Jurisdictions of the Vicomte of Paris, 
whether recourse was not to be had to the Roman, as to a 
positive Law, for decisions in unforeseen cases for which no 
remedy was provided by the Custom ; but it was ultimately 
settled that such recourse ought not to be had, and that the 
Judges were not bound to decide by it.(3) 

I feel that I have already trespassed upon your time, yet 
before I conclude, as the subject upon which I have the honor 
to address you appears to allow it, I cannot but solicit your 
attention to the actual state of the Study of the Law in Canada. 
The experience of many nges and of many countries seems 
to hafe shown, that the elements of science are best inculcat- 
ed by public lectures— rightly conducted they awaken the 
II II attention 

(1) Hericourt, Loix Ecclcsiastique, vol. 1, p. 99, col. 1 ^2. 

(2) Ferriere, D, D. vcrbo « Pays de Droit jElcrit.» 

(3) Ferriere, D. D. verbo " Pays do Droit Ecrit." Dumoulin, des Ficfa 
introduction, no. 106 & 109. D'Aguesseau, vol. 1. p. 156. L. C, D^ni- 
zart, vol. 5, p. 674. Ferriere, gd. Com. vol. 1. p.^ 18 & 19, no. 1, 2, 3, 4 
& scq. Ibid. p. 306, vol. 4. art 10. Diet, de Junsp. &t Profet. de Royer, 
vol. l.p. 6. Discours Pr^liminairc. Le Frestre Cent. 3. cap. 85, p. 675, 
wliich cites an Ordinance of Philippe le Bel, declaring France not to bo 

governed by the Civil Law. 
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att^citioa of the stadent) abridge his labour, enable him to 
save tio^e,. guide his enquiries, relieve the tedioutiness of pri-* 
Tate. research, and impress the principles of his pursuit more 
eflfectuallj upoU his memory.(l) 

The Student of Law in Canada has no assistance of this 
description 5 he toils alone in an extensive field of abstruse 
science which he finds greatly neglected, and therefore too 
hastily deems to be despised, and^ discouraged from the com- 
mencement of his labours, he is left to his own exertions, and 
is compelled to clear and prepare the path of his own instruc" 
tion, almost without aid of any kind* 

Woaldnot an efifort to relieve him in this ardaous and 
solitary task, as one among the first fruits of this Society, be 
highly worthy of its views and character ? And is it too 
much to say, that a public Institution^ which would enable 
those who intend to pursue the profession of the Law to lay 
the foundation of their studies in a solid scientifical method, 
and afford them more ample knowledge of the peculiar sys- 
tem of Jurisprudence by which we are governed, would be 
prodactive of great and lasting benefit, not merely to the 
student, but to the public at large? 

It is not, however, my intention, upon the present occa« 
sion, to press this subject any further. The system to which 
I have just alluded is one of real merit, it is built upon the 
soundest foundations of natural and universal Justice, ap. 
proved by experience*, and. is most admired by those who 
kMow it best. Its claims to notice are therefore so apparent, 
that I shall indulge myself in the hope, that the inflaencc of 
tl^is Society will soon be exerted for the establishment of 
some lustitution of a public description, in which the Law 
may be taught as a sciengb — \ science which, though hither- 
to neglectea^ is of the first importance to mankind, and 
'* with all it^ defects, redundancies and errors, is the united 
*^' reason of ages — the pride of the human iutellcct*'*(2j 

(1) Vide Sir Jaities Mackintosh's discourse on tht Study of the LaW 
of Nature and of Nations, p. 2. 
(2) Burke's Works, 4to. vol. 3.p.l34. 



Outlines of i/ie Geolotry of Lake Superior^ by 
Commander II. W. Bayfield, Royal Navy^ 
Member of the Astronomical Society of hon- 
don, and Honorary Member of t1^ JLilerary 
and Historical Society of Quebec. 

i. IjAK6 SUPERIOR— Preliminary remarks.— 2, Its 
g^eographical situation and magnitude. — 3. Variation of the 
Compass. — 4. Depth and nature of its bottom. — 5. Proofs 
that its waters haVe been higher. — 6. No tides* — Local causes 
of the partial risings of its waters.— 7* Whether its waters 
are still diminishing or not, uncertain.— a8« EleTation of its 
surface above the sea. — 9. Geological situation4 — Extent of 
great chain of older rocks. Its basin and height of the 
sources of Its rivers and of its hills, — 10. Divisioti of its 
rocks into ordcrs.-«-ll. Sienitic granite^ its situation and 
extent. — 12. Greenstone, common jasper, slates, and transi- 
tion limestone, — 13. Trap or overlying rocks, amyg« 
daloid, porphyry^ trap greenstone. Sketch illustrative of its 
occasional basaltic nature. Trap sienlte, how distinguished 
from sienitic granite.— 14. Old red sandstone, its extent, rests 
on granite.— How stratified. — Explanatory sketches and re- 
marks. — 15. Reasons for naming the sandstone the old red, 
&c.— 16. Traces of grey wacke and retnai'ks respecting the 
Greenstone. — 17. Red rock of Neepigon bay«— 18. He Royal » 
native copper* — 19. Micfaipicoten island. — %. Caribou island. 
21. — Islands of the twelve Apostles.— ^32« The great pro* 
montory or peninsula of Keewawonan. — Situation of a veia 
of copper ore.— ^, Remarks respecting the connexion and 
relative ages of the rock formations.— Boulders of shell 
limestone. — ^4* Alluvial deposits of the lake and its 
rivers, downs, alluvial deposits of the St. Louis, Raminis- 
tiqoi*a, &c. — U. Synopsis of minerals. — 26. Magnetic na« 

ture of the trap rocks.*— 97* Concluding remarks* 
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1. Lake Superior has been lately fisited "wUh a Yiew 
to geological enquiry by the following gentlemen, with 
all of whom we have been personally acquainted : Mr. 
Schoolcraft, American Indian Agent at the Falls of St* 
Mary, Doctor Bigsby, and Doctor Richardson. The first 
of these gentlemen has written an account of his tour through 
the lakes to the head waters of the Mississippi^ which con« 
tains brief, but faithful^ notices of the south shore of Lake 
Superior. Doctor Bigsby is well known in this country, for 
the zeal and ability which he has displayed in the investiga- 
tion of Its geological phenomena. Doctor Richardson passed 
along the north coast of Lakes Huron and Superior in canoes, 
and arrived with Captain Franklin and his party at Tort WiU 
liam, where we then were^ in May 18^. From this latter 
gentleman something worthy of his pen may be expected, 
relative to the geology of those parts of the, lakes which he 
had an opportunity of observing ; and although the land 
arctic expedition having a greater object in view, travelled 
with all possible rafadity, yet his great experience^ and the 
advantage of having afterwards traced the great primitive 
formations further westward than either of the other gen- 
tlemen^ will enable him to form a more enlarged idea of the 
extent and trending of the several formationi^ as well as their 
connexion with other rocks* 

Each of these gentlemea has travelled with the avowed 
view of collecting geological facts, and with the intention of 
communicating those faets to the public. We^ on the con* 
trary, were fully occupied, by the engrossing details of a 
service, (the survey of the lakes,) which allowed of no res- 
pite; which required the most incessant exertion both of mind 
and body; and in which the practical application of several 
sciences^ involving many long and difficult calculations, lett 
us scarcely the necessary time for rest and refreshment. 

Under these circnmstancea we could only view the subject of 

Geology 
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Geology as amateuis^ and our obserfations with regard to 
the great rock formations among which we lived ^ were 
viewed with interest^ it is true> but also with a degree of re- 
grety that our duties prevented us from devoting to their exa- 
mination, that degree of research which we believe to be 
due to the importance of the subject. 

From these considerations it at first appeared to ui> as it 
possibly may to others, scarcely short of presumption to at« 
tempt to write any thing, concerning the Geology of I«ake 
Superior, and it seems therefore necessary, that we should 
give our reasons, for attempting that which may otherwise 
appear a work of supererogation. 

In the first place, we believe we are the only person, having 
any knowledge of geology, however slight ours may be, who 
bas completely circumnavigated Lake Superior, and visited 
all its bays and islands. This gives us the adTantage of con* 
sidering the geology of the whole lake in one view^ and 
tracing the various formations, from shore to shore. 

Of the gentlemen whom I have mentioned, Mr. School- 
craft has only visited the south coast, and even there he did 
not circumnavigate the interesting and magnificent promon- 
tory of Reewawonan. — Doctor Bigsby has only seen the 
north coast from St. Mary to the Grand Portage, and Dr. 
Richardson from St, Mary to Fort William. We have not 
'mentioned the American gentlemen of Major Liong^s expedi- 
tion who returned from Fort William to St. Mary, because 
their geological notices of the coast, from the rapidity with 
which they travelled, were extremely scanty. 

None of these gentlemen has visited either the immense 
bays, or the distant islands, and even were this not the case, 
it may easily be imagined, that, in so great an extent of coun- 
try, geological phenomena may be met with by one which 
may have escaped the other, particularly when the investiga. 
tioDS of all have been more or less cursory, 

A 2 Wo 
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We trust we have now said enough to explain the motived 
which induce us to hope that this attempt may be useful; 
and only wish> that our knowledge of the science of Geology 
were commensurate with the advantages which we have men« 
tioned, or that those advantages had been enjoyed by either 
of those gentlemen, who^ in that case would have rendered 
it unnecessary for us to attempt a task to which we feel our* 
Selves but indifferently adequate. 

It is not our intention to give a full and minute account of 
the various rock formations, or of the minerals which they 
contain. Our endeavours will be confined to giving a con* 
else and general view of them> making such observations as 
may occur to us^ and which may naturally arise out of the 
subject under consideration. We shall endeavour to avoid 
all hypothesis, convinced that the science of Geology is not 
yet sufficiently advanced to adtnit of the reception of any one 
theory to the exclusion of the rest* 

The objects of Geology are to examine the crust of the 
globe : to seek amon^ the ruins of strata for the only records 
of those awful events which have swept whole orders of or* 
ganized beings from existence* ' These are only to be ob- 
tained by the accumulation of facts. By endeavouring to 
add to the mass of information now collecting in all parts 
of the world, we may fairly hope to be useful ; and it is this 
which has stimulated us to this undertaking. 

Wc shall also enumerate such minerals as were met wiih^ 
and their localities* 

2.^ Lake Superior is the largest and most elevated of 
those magnificent inland Seas, the Canadian Lakes. It is si- 
tuated between the meridians of 92*. 14' and 84" 34' west 
longitude . from Greenwich, and the parallels of 49** 1' and 
46'' 25' north latitude. Following the sinuosities of its 
coasts, it is about 1500 geographical miles in circumference. 
Its length on a curved line through its centre is about 360, 
and its extreme breadth 140 geographical miles. Its shape 

will 
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will be best seen by reference to a map, and will explain the 
reason for measuring its length in tbe manner which we have 
just fflentioned. 

S, The variation of the magnetic needle varies from 
2' 4^' to l^' S'^ east. The dip, as ascertained by Captain 
Franklin, at Fort .WiUiam is 77' 58' ; the variation near 
that place is 9* 5' east. The needle * is very much disturb* 
ed iQ many places by the magnetic nature of the oxides of 
iron which enter into the composition of many of the rocks* 
The variatic^.i encreases gradually from the eastern extre- 
mity of the Lake westward, but is greatest near the Grand 
Portiig'e and lie Royale. 

4. The water of Lake Superior is as pure and clear as 
any in the worlds and is always extremely cold, from its 
great depth, which varies from 80 to 150 fathoms, but as 
we could sound in such depths only in very calm weather, 
not being furnished with the proper sounding machines, and 
did not sound in the centre, we have reason to think that its 
greatest depth will not be overrated at 200 fathoms* 

The nature of the bottom of this lake was frequently as* 
certained by us, as portions of it were always found adhering 
to our anchors and sounding leads . It consisted, for the 
most part^ of a very adhesive clay, containing small shells, 
of the species at present existing in the lake. When ex- 
posed to the air, this clay immediately became indurated in 
so great a degree as to require a smart blow to break it. — It 
effervesced slightly with diluted nitrio acid, but whether 
from a mixture of carbonate of lime, or from the presence of 
finely comminuted shells we could not determine. This clay 
is of different colours in different parts of the lake. Be- 
tween He Rovale and the north shore it is blue in the vicini- 
iy of the south coast red, from the red oxide of iron in the 
sand stone of that coast : whilst near Michipicoten it is white 
and hardens iuto a substance resembling pipe clay. 

We have mentioned these circumstances lecause they seem 

to 
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to 09 to throw considorable light upon what is now going on iti' 
these great bodies of fresh water. We see that extensiTe 
horizontal depositions are still forming which contain the 
fthetts of species at present residing in the lake : and that 
tliese depositions only require to be exposed to the action 
of the air, to beccntie horizontal rook formations. 

If the hypothesis that the lakes were on(ie salt^ (whick 
we think is founded on rery probable deductions drawn from 
the nature of their fish J be really founded on fact, we may 
easily imagine a marine formation below that ^hicb is at 
present depositing* 

5. There are appearances in different parts of Lake Su- 
perior, (as well as in the other lakes,} which lead us to in- 
fer that its waters have formerly occupied a much higher 
lef d than at present. For in valleys at a considerable dis- 
tance from the present shores, ridges of rolled stones and shells 
were met with in parallel curves, rising one above the other 
like the steps, or rather seats, of an amphitheatre, and ex- 
actly similar to that which may be observed of the present 
beaches in most bays. 

These ancient beaches attain the elevation of 40 or 50 feet 
above the present level. There are also appearances of this 
nature on the immediate shores of the lake. We shall 
mention, for instance, one near Cabot's Head, on Lake Huron, 
where we counted no less than seven ridges of shingle, from 
the present level upwards* The highest ridge was overgrown 
with a thick grove of spruce trees. The second downwards 
had bushes or smaller trees of the same kind. The third only 
small shrubs and flowers. The fourth lichens and mosses. 
The rest were bare of vegetation ; and it is possible that the 
spray of the surf may reach the third ridge. These appear- 
ances plainly indicate an increase of age in proportion to the 
elevation of each of the ridges. As we have seen the lakes 
under all circumstances, during a period of many years, we 
are entitled to affirm., that no partial rbc of water, whether 

from 
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from gales of wind^ or any other caaie, could form the three 
or foar most elerated of these ridges^ nor could the ice pro« 
dace this effect. It has evideotly been doae long since, as is 
proved by the trees and shrnbs which we hate laentioned* 

6. There is no regularly periodical risii^ or foJh'og of 
the lakes^ as has been asserted^ whether it be, from the in«- 
-fluence of the moon, or any other. They rise and fall re- 
gularly, from accidental caoses, such as that of a lery severe 
winter without the usual thaws. The springs are then locked 
up all winter^ and the whole accumulated snow remains, un- 
til the spring of the year, when the weather becoming sud- 
denly warm dissolves it all at once. Hence it will generally 
be found, that after a very severe winter^ the waters of the 
lakes will be much higher than at other times. 

Heavy gales of wind also rise the waters, in the upper parts 
of the lakes from which they blow, and also cause currents 
in various directions* The rise of water however, in any part 
of the Lakes Superior and Huron, from this or any other 
cause, never exceeds a few feet. When Doctor Bigsby asserts 
that autumnal gales will raise the water 20 or 30 feet, at 
Michipicoten, Gargantua, or Otters Head,* we perceive, 
that he has been deceived, by the hyperbolical mode of speak- 
ing of the fur traders* The same thing was told to us at the 
first of these places, but upon cross qnestioaiAg the narrator 
of this story, we found that he only meant the spray of the 
surf. But we have been encamped on the shores, of this 
Lake, at all seasons, and have seen some as heavy gales as 
ever blew there, which rose the water only a few feet* 

7. Whether a gradual diminution of the waters of this 
take be at present going on is a point upon which no one 
is at present qualified to give an opiuion. For no observa- 
tions have been made or recorded to ascertain this interest* 

»g 

* Journal oft Sciencei Literaturct and Arts, No. XXXV, page 
8, Dr. Bigsby on the Geology and Geography oi Lake Superior* 
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ing fact. Any diminution which may be, must be almost 
imperceptibly gradual, and it would require constant, ac-^ 
cnrate, and regularly recorded observations during a great 
number of years^ to render the fact indisputable. The streams 
Hrhich discharge into Lake Superior amount to se^reral hun- 
dred in number, and the quantity of water supplied by them^ 
is many times greater than that discharged at th6 Falls of 
St. Mary, the only outlet. There is however no reason to 
imagine, from this circumstance, that the quantity of water 
increases, for it is absolutely necessary that there should be 
a supply very far exceeding the discharge, to replace the im. 
liiense expenditure arising from the evaporation froiti so 
eiLtensive a surface. 

8. The surface of Lake Superior is about 623 feet above 
the tide water of the Atlantic Ocean. Of this height, 565 
feet> the elevation of Lake Erie, has been ascertained by 
the United States' Engineers, Tit'hen leveling for the Great 
Western Canal of New York, 22 \ feet have been also mea- 
sured as the amount of the Fall of St. Mary^s Rapids. Of 
the rest, which is merely estimation, 30 feet have been allow* 
ed as the difference of level between Lakes Erie and HuroR> 
and we think that 10 feet are not too much for the whole 
descent of the River St. Mary's, exclusfive of the Falls. 

Having now mentioned these preliminary matters, which 
although not strictly geological^ are in some measure con* 
nected with that subject, and are besides intrinsically inter- 
esting, we proceed to take a rapid and general view of the 
various rock formations. 

9. Lake Superior is situated by the southern side of 
that great chain of Hills composed principally of rocks af 

the inferior or submedial orders,* which to the eastward, 

forms 

* It will be perceived that we adopt the arrangement of the 
Revd. W. D. Conybeare in hia Introduction to (he Geology of 
England and Wales. 
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forms the northern coast of Lake Huron, passes close to 
the northward of Lake Simcoe, Is met with in ascending all 
the streams tributary to the Rice Lakes, and doubtless cros- 
ses the Ottawa River^ at some point above Lake Chat. It 
is met with io ascending all the rivers which enter the St« 
Law rence from the north, approaches close to that riYer at 
Cape Toarmente below Quebec, whence it continues in a 
north-easterly direction to the coast of Labrador* A spur 
from this great chain^ there is little doubt, crosses the St.LaWf 
rence at the Thousand Islands. To the north-west, sienitic 
granite supporting slate always highly inclined, some'* 
times Tertical, and having an east north east direction, 
has been traced as far as Lake Winnipec. The extent 
Westward and south westward is not so well known. It 
is however certain J that it forms the table land fall of the 
small lakes in which the Mississippi, St« Lawrence, and 
the rivers which run into Hudson's Bay have their sources : 
and it is a singular fact, that these are so nearly on a level, 
that canoes, in very wet seasons, hare passed from one to 
the other. Either this ridge, or another in connexion with 
it, curves round the sources of the St. Lawrence,* whence 
it proceeds eastward, (in a curve to the southward,) to Point 
Iroquois, which, together with Gros Cap, form the entrance 
of Lake Superior. These opposite headlands, about 4 miles 
apart, form the gorge of its geological basin : and here it is 
that the barrier appears to have given vf^y, and allowed a free 
passage for its waters to the Atlantic, 

These southern highlands separate the rivers which run 
into Lake Superior, from those which are tributary to the 
Mississippi and Lake Michigan. The Basin of Lake Superior, 
we consider to be bounded by the sumn^it leyel or height of 

land 

^ It will be perceived that we speak of the sources of the ri« 
ver St. Louts, as being also those of the St. Lawrence. We con- 
sider the St. Lawrence as running through the lakes to the sea, 
and the St. Louis, St. Mary's, St, Clair, Detroit, and Niagara 
as merely local names for various parts of the same river* 
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bud on which its rivers have their sources. This is much 
more extensive than the space at present occapied by its 
lyaters. 

The summit level is ih some parts close to the lake, "whilst, 
in others^ it is distant 50 or 70 miles. All that is known, 
(and it is known imperfectly,) on this subject, maybe seen 
by a reference to the latest maps. The height of the sources 
of such rivers as have been visited by Mr. Schoolcraft and 
Doctor Bigsby, has been estimated at from 505 to 614 
feet above Lalse Superior* The summits of the Hills are 
much higher^ both on the north and south side of the lake ; 
We measured some of them geometrically, and we are cer« 
tain that the highest are at least 1500 feet above the lake ; 
and consequently upwards of 2100 feet above the sea — an 
elevation insignificant when compared with other mountain 
chainsy but very striking when compared with the general 
level of the Canadas. 

It must be remembered, that it is not our intention to 
give a minute account of the rock formations of Lake Su- 
perior, for that has been already ably done, by that zealous 
and indefatigable geologist Doctor Bigsby; 

We shall endeavour to give a concise and general view 

of the several formations, shewing the extent they occupy, 

and the connexion of one side of the lake with the other 

by means of the islanids, &c. We shall then notice those 

other parts of the subject which have been left undone by 

Doctor Bigsby, or which may have escaped his notice. 

10. For the sake of perspicuity alone, we shall divide the 
rocks of this lake into three orders. 

First. The inferior order. 

In this order we comprise various granites, which almost 
always cohtain more or less hornblende, and sometimes 
hornblende and felspar alone. 

In this last state we have seen it of large crystals of both 

minerals 
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minerals^ and at others in grains very minnte^ and possing 
into greenstone* 

Neither gneiss nor mica slate was met ^vrith ; although thft 
granite, by an abandance of mica or a lamellar stmctare, may 
for a short space^ sometimes assume the appearance of either* 

Second. The submedial order. 

In this order we noticed greenstone, common jasper, a 
variety of slates as greenstone, flinty chlorite and tat« 
cose slates, and, in one place alone, transition limestone^ 
In one instance we think we obserTcd traces of grey wacke* 

Third. Trap or overlying rocks* 

These are very abundant. The most so is amygdaloid; va« 
rious kinds of porphyry are next in quantity 3 then trap 
greenstone and sienite, (ihQ former often basaltic,) and pitch* 
stone. 

Fourth* The medial order* 

The only rock of this order is the old red sandstone* 

We shall now proceed to give a general idea of the rela« 
tive quantities of these rocks> and of their situation* 

11. Of the inferior order, sienitie granite, almost air- 
ways containing hornblende, (for which reason we adopt the 
term sienitie granite^) forms the highest hills ; and it also 
either forms the shore^ oris immediately in rear of it, from 
one extremity of the north coast to the other, that is, from 
Gros Cap to the St. Louis. It also forms the central parts 
of several of the large islands, such as Michipicoten Islaiid| 
St* Ignatius Island^ &c« 

It is also met with on the south coast, where it forms the 
nucleus of Point Keewawonan, and many hills from in 
tear of Granite Point to the Huron Islaads, which last are 
also of this rock. The Porcupine or Wisconsan Mountains 
about 1300 feet above the lake, are also of granite^ 

12, Submedial order. Greenstone* This is very abuiu 

dant. It occurs in immense beds, formiog perpendicular 

and 
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add columnar precipices, frequently 1000, and, at Thunder 
Cape 1350 feet above the lake. It forms almost the whole 
of the Pie Island the south side of which is a precipice from 
500 to 800 feet high. Thii precipice displays a beautiful 
geological section of the island. In some parts stratification 
is visible half way up the cliffs ; but, in general^ only near the 
water. The strata near the water were alone accessible^ 
they were of clay slate dipping to the N£. or nearly so, at 
an angle of about 10^ with the horizon. These Strata support- 
ed immense masses ofgreenstoneof a pilasteredor columnar 
structure, displaying no signs of stratification. 

Greenstone is found associated with the granite from one 
end of the nofth coast to the other* 

We venture it as our opinion, that this greenstone^ which 
passes into sienite, and thence into sienitic gfanitCi should 
be classed as we have done^ separately from the trap green- 
stones and sienites, which are associated with the aroygda- 
loids and porphyry, and which in general occupy, except- 
ing in veins, a comparatively lower elevation. The green- 
stone which we have placed in the submedial order> mere- 
ly for distinction, and without pretending that such classifi* 
cation is undoubtedly correct, or to decide that which is still 
matter of dispute with geologists, is found in immense beds, 
forming chains of precipitous hills, many miles in e;itent, 
sometimes alternating witb^ and sometimes overlying the 
granite, frequently at an elevation exceeding 1000 feet above 
the lake. Doctor Bigsby is of opinion that this rock is 
atiatified: and so we think, but so very indistinctly and irre- 
gularly, that we will not venture any other opinion, than that 
its general direction is from northeast to east. Common jas- 
per^ coated with reddish iron ochre> flinty greenstone^ chlort*' 
tic, micaceous, and ialcose slates^ occur in considerable 

quantity 
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quantity in the Slate Islands^ so named by us from that ciii- 
cumstance. 

These slates are stratified, highly inclined, sometime^ 
Vertical, moch disturbed and shattered, direction nearly east 
and west. Transition limestone has been found by Doctor 
Bigsby only on Thunder Cape> alternating with sandstone. 

13. Trap or overlying rocks. These occupy the samo 
extent as those before mentioned^ that is, from one extremity 
of the lake to the other. 

The amygdaloid^ we have no doubt^ restd on the sienitic 
granite, although, from the nature of the country, we never 
saw their junction. It passes into greenstone^ simply by 
being divested of its nodules^ on the one hand, and into por- 
phyry, on the other. At least the porphyry often containSi 
besides its crystals of quartz and felspar, imbedded nodules 
of calcedony, agate, calespar, &c, "We traced the amyg- 
daloid from near the eastern extremity of the lake at Point 
Mamainse to Gargantua, thence westward to the south side 
of Michipicoten Island. It is next found on the Slate Islands; 
and is very abundant, (forming whole islands,) along the 
south side of Neepigon and Black Bays, whence it continues 
to He Royale, and thence across to Point Keewawonan, ubere 
its debris is plentiful. We did not ^ee it there in place, but 
we have been told that it was seen by Mr. Thompson as- 
tronomer of the boundary line commission. It Is howeveir 
certainly not the principal formation of that promontory as 
Doctor Bigsby has stated, and who lias mo?t likely been mis- 
led by report, or by seeing specimens from the masses on 
the beaches. 

From He Hoyale amygdaloid appears at intervals along 
the north coast south westward all the way to (he river St* 
Louis. 

Associated with the amygdaloid are various clay porphy- 

ties 
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ries of variou» coloars and degrees of hardaess. Some of 
the hardest are very beautiful, and susceptible of a Tery fine 
polish, particularly one from Agate Cove. This is amygda- 
loidal porphyry and is an instance of these rocks passing into 
each other. It is bright red^ with small crystals of glassy 
quartz, and here and there large nodules of calcedonic agate, 
quartz and calcspar. 

Porphyry commences first at Gros Cap, the entrance of the 
lake. It is not plentiful along the east coast northwards to 
Michipicoten ; but we traced it to Michipiooten Island, off 
the south side of which it forms a chain of small islets, asso* 
elated with amygdaloid and other trap rocks. 

Like the other rocks of its class, it is seldom seen along the 
coast, between the point last mentioned and the slate islands^ 
but is Tery plentiful along the southern side of the archipe- 
lago of islands off the mouths of Neepigon and Black Bays« 
It occurs also on the south side of He Royale > and occasion* 
ally all along the coast to the westward^ to the river St. 
Louis. We never could discover signs of stratification in any 
of the porphyries* 

Trap greenstone is also found along the whole extent as- 
signed to the two last mentioned rocks. It is frequently por- 
phyritic, containing small rhombic crystals of brownish red 
felspar. It is also occasionnally basaltic both in veins and in 

masses. 
The columns appear not io be easily separated. They are 

occasionally of five unequal sides, but by far the greater num« 

ber have only four. 

The pitchstone Was fonnd in small qaailtitles, and in thin 
layers in the interstices of the^ columns. 

The following rough sketch of a small Island in the mouth 
of ITeepegon bay^* taken on the spot^ will be explanatorft 

There 

■ » . ■ II ■ ^1 ■ ■ ■ 11 ■■ 

* See fi%. U 
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There are other islands of the same kind, and near the same 
part of the lake. 

Of the trap rocks, sieoite alone remains to be noticed. 
This is merely a greenstone ivith a superabundatice of fel- 
spar* Its highly ferruginous nature, and its intimate con* 
nexion with the amygdaloids and porphyries into ivhich it 
pa5ses^ together vi'ith the absence of chlorite^ distinguish it in 
oor opinion from the sienitic granite 5 even although the last 
be destitute of both qnartz and mica. Its felspar is never so 
red as that of the sienitic granite 5 but is often stained of a 
dark green colour by the horublende, and iron rust brown, 
by the oxide of that metal which it almost always contains* It 
also strongly affects the compass needle, which the sienitic gra- 
nite never does. Lastly, it is always found in intimate associa- 
tion with the other trap rocks which we have enumerated. 
There were certainly appearances of stratification in the 
amygdaloid, but they were so very indistinct, and we could 
spare so little time to the examination, that we canhot ven- 
ture to assert this circumstance as fact. 

14. Medial order. The old red sandstone* This exten« 
sive deposition forms the falls or rapids of St. Mary. It is 
again seen at the waters' edge at Gros Cap : thence north- 
ward at Bachewine Bay, He Parisien^ Sandy, Montreal, 
Lizard and Gravelly Islands, all of which are horizontally 
stratified, or nearly so. It may be traced, although in small 
quantities, almost to Michipicoten. Caribou island is formed 
of it. Between Michipicoten and the east point of Neepi- 
gon Bay it was seen only as debris, but along the north side 
of the islands of that bay, and on Its northern and western 
shores, it appears in high cliffy, and attains an elevation of 
about 400 feet above the lake. Continuing westward, it is 
found along the islands of Black Bay. In the centre of 
that bay it forms several entire islands. We continue to trace 

it 
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it to Thunder Cape. It is also met with on the opposite 
side of Thunder Bay, and in small quantities to the Granti 
Portage, and even to the St. Louis. 

On the south-west side of He Royale it is found plentifully, 
being there frequently a conglomerate precisely sin(lilar to 
that of the opposite point of Keewawonan, on the south 
coast« 

It forms cliffs alternately with sandy beaches on the south 
coast from Point Iroquois to the St. Louis. The magnifi- 

cent cliffs of Les Portailles and of Grand Island, are nf this 
rock, where it attains an elevation equal to that in Neepigon 
]3ay on the north coast. At Les Portailles and Grand Island 
there are perpendicular cliffs, from 300 to 400 feet above 
the lake, broken into the most beautiful and picturesque 
arches^^ (some of which a boat can p£^ss under,) porticos, co- 
lumns, and caverns of immense dirnensionst These are formed 
by the heavy surges of this great lake^ which rival those of the 

Atlsuitic. 

From Granite Point to the east point of the great bay of 
Keewawonan J it is found resting immediately on granite. It 
forms horizontally stratifi'^d cliffs along the whole of the south 
east side of the great promontory of {keewawonan. The 
north side of that promontory fpr fnany miles to the west* 
ward of its northeast extremity, is of the same formation, 
either stratified like the southeast side^ or more generally as 
coarse conglomerate, similar to that of He Royale and Nee- 
pigon Bay. Precipitous points of this rock, with sandy bays, 
the beaches of which ^re formed from the disintegration of 
its particles, continue to the islands of the Twelve Apostles^ 
which are also of sandstone. 

From these islapds to the St. Louis, the same formation 
continues, and it is found in cliffs, occasionally, on the north 

coast 

• See Schoolcraft's tour for dcscripliou of the arched rock, "* 
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coast opposite, for at least SO miles to the north eastward of 
the entrance of that riTer. We ascended the St. Looisi about 
15 miles in a direct line from its entrance. The first rapids 
are about If or 2 miles further and are oyer this rock. 

Having now traced the extent of the sandstone from one 
extremity of the lake to the other, noticed its existence on 
both shores, and tra^^ed it acvoss the lake by many of the islands, 
so as to lea ?e no doubt of its being a general formation, 
throughout the whole of the basin of Lake Superior, we next 
proceed to mention some other parti^uhirs cooeerning it. In 
the first place, it rests immediately on the granite.* It is ia 
general horizontally stratified, or nearly so, even at its imme- 
diate contact with tliat rock ; as in the following sketchest 
taken on the south coast where there are many peninsulas of 
granite, joined to the main by isthmuses of sandstone, which 
are fast yielding to the incessant washing of the lake, so that, 
at no very distant period, these peninsulas will become islets, 
like many others near them, and which have become so in the 
same manner. 

There are niany othar instances of the conjunction of these 
rocks similar to those above, which serve to prove that the 
sandstone was deposited after the granite occupied its present 
ppsition, and that it has not been disturbed since : but our 
duty is to relate that which may bear on either side of a 
Question : con^quently we must say that we think that there 
are other appearances which directly contradict this inference^ 
$uch as those represented in the foliovFin| sketch,} and obser- 

yationSf 

The sketch was taken qi) the west side of a bay the nexf 

porth westward of that in which is Soosoowagaming river, 

' > ' ■ ' 

*Doctor Bigsby saw copglpmeratis resting upon (|nd alternating 
with amygdaloid at or near the Point M^maipse north coasf 
^ake Superior. 

•f See figure S and S. 

I See figure 4. _ 
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Ou the northwest side of Point Keewawonan the high cen* 
tral part of which we hare no doiibt i» graotte, the sandstone b 
inclined at various angles dipping to the north and northwett. 
Its inclination was alwajrs greateiit, when the gmaite hills 
were nearest to the coast, amonating in some cases to 70^ de« 
grees. On approaching the Porcupfoe or Wisconsan Moun- 
tains^^ the same phenomena occurred^ and in that part of 
the coast where those hills are only distant about a mile from 
the lake the dip to the northward was 70 degrees. 

At Montreal Ri? er^ and at other places on the south coast, 
the sandstone was also highly inclined, but apparently from 
subsidence or displacement. Having now mentioned instan- 
ces hi which it appears that the granite has hoTO up the 
sandstone after it was deposited, as well as those of a con- 
trary nature, we shall leave it to those who have more leisure 
and more ability to draw^ the proper deductions therefrom^t 
Our business, to the best of our ability, is the faithful relation 
of facts. 

The sandstone sometimes appears in undulating strata, as 
in the following sketch representing the entrance of Horse 
Shoe Cove, in an island in the mouth of Bhick Bay on the 
north coast, j; 

Upon examination of the junction of the granite and sand- 
stone in several places on the south coast, we perceived a 
mutual decomposition for 5 or 6 inches, and the sandstone, 
for the first foot above the granite was full of scales of its 
white mica. 

There appears to be little doubt that ihU formation is of 
immense extent to the west and southwest. It probably re- 
aches to the foot of the Rocky Mountains.§ It is als6 not 
improbable, that it is the formation upon which the lime- 
stones of lake Huron rest : — For sandstone appears at the 
Neepish Rapids, and in the bed of the river Minestan,f 

*Wi6con8an, iu the Chippewa language signifies a Porcupine. 

J See Fig. 5. 

$See Major Long*s expediti<)n and other American Writers. 

tHere it supports diluvial calcareous sand clay containing 
shells similar to those of the lakes, with occasional boulders of 
granite, &e. on 
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on tlie south-east coaat of that lake : abo at the soaifa poiot 
of Sagana bay. 

At the Falls of Niagara and below them, it sopports fetid 
limestone similar to some of the limestone of the JMPanitonlins, 
also at the Oswego and Genessee rivers on lake Ontario* 

In opposition to this supposidoh, however, it must be re- 
marked, that we have often seen the junction of the limestone 
of Lake Huron with the granite, gneiss, and quartz rock, 
and in every instance it laid immediately upon them^ without 
any rock intervening. 

We are of opinion that it requires much more elaborate in- 
vestigation than has yet been bestowed to render it certain 
that the sandstone of Lake Superior^ and that of the ezten* 
sive tracts of country which we have mentioned are the same 
formation^ for the sandstone of the northern parts of New- 
York^ contain gypsum and rock salt, and would therefore ac- 
cording to the generally received opinions of geologists, belong 
to a younger order of rocks. On the other haud^ great quanti- 
ties of gypsum are found on the St. Martins Islands near 
Michiliraakinac, in the immediate vicinity of which large slabs 
of sandstone occur, so little injured, that they must be very 
near their parent rock. 

15« Having made all the observations which appear to us 
likely to throw any light upon this subject, we proceed to give 
our reasons for terming the sandstone of Lake Superior the 
old red« These are, its position immediately on the granite, 
U$ structure and component parts. The two last have been 
fully described by Doctor Blgsby^ it will therefore only be 
necessary to observe^ that it is principally composed of fine 
frames of quartz and small fragments of felspar, containing 
disintegrated particles of all the older rocks of the lake. When 
it is so coarse as to become a conglomerate, which very fre- 
quently is the case, it contains fragments of the trap or overly- 
log rocks, as well as of the inferior order. itJs in some districts 

C 2 simply 
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ainlply ted and white ; in others it is TariegafeU red, while) 
ydllo w, grey and dark reddish brown. It i9 sometitnes argitlaa 
(!eou9^ and often ferroginoud; There are often interposed beU 
ween its strata thin layers of a black ferruginoos sandstone 
not more than half an inch thick, which easily crumbles, and 
f\»rm9 a black heavy sand very plentiful on the beaches. It 
also often contains thin plates of indurated red and green tlay^ 
It only sometimes slightly effervesces with acids : and when 
it is a conglomerate, it contains much carbonate of lime, both 
in veins, and in its cement. This is particularly the case on 
the north side 4>f Point Keewawonan and on the island off its 
north east eitremity* 

It is in this sandstone, that the viein of malachite occurs on 
the east point of Copperas Harbour^ about se?en miles to the 
Westward of the east end of Point Keewawonan*^ We have 
met with traces of copper ore^ in other instances in this sand- 
stone. 

We were ever on the look out for organic reniains in this 
rock but never discovered any : nor has Doctor Bigsby. Lieutv 
Collins however who accompanied us thinks he saw a shell 
and Mr. Schoolcraft in his tour has recorded that he found 
another. 

In the north western part bf the great Neepigon bay, both 
on the main and islands, we remarked that the sandstone 
which was superimposed on granite supported immense beds 
of greenstone, more than a hundred feet thick. In short 

greenstone laid upon the sand stone in almost every island in 
this bay. 

16. There is a high island near the main, in the east end of 
Neepii^on bay, which has a perpendicular cliff of dark iron 



^Doctor BigNb^ has been misinformed. He says, that this vein 
of copper ore is amygdaloid. We have examined the locality, 
and have specimens uhich wc took from the place, both of the 
we and of the rStk. 



grcjr 
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jl^rey coloured took in strata 10 or 13 feet thick. This rock 
alternates with thin strata of slate vntil near thesammiti 
when there succeeds several conformable strata of sandstone* 
The whole of these strata were parallel, dipping to the sooth 
east at an angle of about 20^ degrees with the horizon. The 
whole cliff was about 450 feet above the lake. We hare li|<* 
tie doubt that this dark rock and the altematuig sbte be* 
long tothegreywacke formation, for we found a large mass 
of well defined greywacke on a neighbouring island* Lydian 
stone was found on the same island. It may not be noimpor^ 

tani to remark bere> that the greenstone of this lake has, in 
general, a massive and columnar structure at the summits o^ 
the cliffs, and that lower down Ikbose cliffs it becomes more or 
less slaty, in which it sometimes merely shows signs of strati- 
fication, in others, as at the Pic Island, it is decidedly so. It 
then sometimes contains globular concretions not unlike those 
observed in the greywacke of the St. Lawrence* We certain- 
ly feel some hesitation in opposing our opinion to that of Doc- 
tor Bigsby who conceives these appearances to arise merely 
trom a change of structure in the greenstone. Nevertheless 
we are decided in thinking, that, at least in the locality which 
we have best ^lamined, the t'ic island, the greenstone rests 
on a clay shite which we class in the submedial order. 

17. Before quitting the consideration of the sandstone, we 
must mention a singular rock which has been only slightly 
noticed by Doctor fiigsby. It occurs in cliffs on the north 
side of the easternmost Neepigon islands^ where it is massive, 
tof a brick red colour, striped and veined with impure white* 
It is surmounted by a single stratum of a dark grey rock which 
^e could not get kt, and which may be limestone. Doctor 
Bigsby fbt^d this rock near Thunder Cape, of a red colour, 
also massive, and superimposed on alternate strata of red 
sandstone and limestone destitute of organic remains. This 
is the only instance of limestone in place hitherto discovered 

on 
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on Ihii lake. There U however a Uatgz tabvkir mats, or per* 
haps a bed of orTBtallme ltine8tooe> (discoYered by ns,) super* 
imposed npoiiy or imbedded in the trap greeostone of the slate 
islands. The red rock above mentioned u also abundant in 
the western parts of Neepigon bay. It has been supposed that 
itk stratified, bat this we think is a mistake arising from the 
stripes and veins which we have mentioned. Doctor Bigsby 
has ventured an opinion, founded principally upon the ai>ove 
supposition, tlmtthis is porphyry divested of its crystals, and 
also that it passes into sandstone.* 

The first part of this supposition we think extremely pro- 
bable ; but the last, we think, would requii'e strong and un« 
answerable reasons to support it, ere it could be received as 
an undoubted fact^ contrary as it is to all former obserTations 
t>n the nature and connexion of those rocks. We have men- 
tioned the colour of this rock. It is of different degrees of hard- 
ness in different places ; sometimes as hard^ or nearly so, 
as homstone,when it has a flinty fracture passing intoconchoi- 
dah At others it is slightly granuUr. It also occurs of earthy 
fracture, and so soft that it can be cut by a knife, in which 
state it is used by the Indians to make their pipes. It then 
very much resembles potstone. Upon the wbole we are of 
opinion that the base of this rock is compact felspar, and that 
it is nearly allied to the porphyries. 

Having now noticed the whole of the rock formations of 
Lake Superior, we shall give a brief description of the laige 
islands^ which have, we believe, nerer been visited with this 
object, by any excepting ourseWes. 

IS. He Royale is about 45 milssjong, by 7 or 8 broad^ ly* 

ing in a north east and south west directiocu Its centre is 

composed of ridges of trap sienite parallel to its lengthy and of 

greenstonej which last abounds principally on its south sidp. 

*See Qoptor Bigsby on the geology and geography of Lake Su' 
perior in€5c periodical work mentioned in a former note. 

About 
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About half-way along iU north west side, from the ioutb 
west towanik the north east, parallel chaias of long and nar* 
row feleta of amygdaloid, contaiDing the usual nodules, to« 
gether witib nmti?e eopper, commence and continoe to its north 
east extremity; At the distance of about two miles further 
in the same direetioii U Passage Island, also of aniygdaldid» 
and coolainiog; nltire copper in Telas and cavities associated 
with prehttite^ quarta and catcspar* 

In the small baye of these agmydatoidal islets^ the debria 
•f teins was Ibimd ia great quantities. Frokn the rock, which 
frequently adhered to these tabukr masses. It seemf that 
lliey are. from 8 daric brown porphyritictrapw NaUte copper 
in small grains, plates and wires was rery plentiful In these 
uiaaees^ and was associated with pn^nite, quarts and calcspar. 
These portiona of a vein could not have come from br, ai 
their edges and angles were not in the least wom. It is pro* 
bable, that they have been washed out of a neighbouriog vein 
by the^ Waves. 

It is a very remarkable and interesting fact, that Doctor 
Richardson found specimens precisely similar to these, near 
the Polar Sea. He says, ^< we also fonnd some large tabular 
<^ fragments, er idently portions of a vein, coniistiog of prehn» 
^* ite associated with calcareoos spar and native copper.*'* 

This vein, (he also adds^) he supposes to be in feldspathose 
trap. 

On tfce south east side of He Royals, there are similar chains 
of islets, extending 7 or 8 miksin length, and exactly parallel 
to the lofig harrow point of trap sienite which II a continaatlon 
of the central ridge oftbelshind, and wblch^ projecting a 
little beyond these chains of islets to the north eastwanJs 
forms the north east point of the bland. Porphyry and green- 
stone are also comtnon among these idets^ and here and there 
the sandstone is visible. Further to the south west this latter 

rock 
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rock appears, in a long and low chain of small islets, across 
a bay : and the soath west end of the island Is of conglomerata 
belonging to the same formation, and exactly similar to the 
shores of Point Keewawonan opposite, where copper is also 
fonnd« Copper has also been found among the WisGonsan 
mountains. Either these moantuns or those of Point Keewa- 
wonan^ there is little doubt, are the original site of the great 
mass of native copper described by Henry ,and since by School-" 
craft on the banks of tne Ontonagon river* 

19. The central parts of Michipicoten island hare never 
been explored ; but there are appearances sufficient to justify 
ns in affirming; that granite and greenstone are its principal 
rocks* 

On its south side^ like ail the rest of the islands of the north 
coast, amygdaloid^ porphyry, and trap greenstone abound 3 
but no sandstone, except in debris, was noticed. 

SO. Caribou Island, so little known hitherto, is about 6 
miles in circumference and of horizontal sandstone, surmount- 
ed by sand and boulders of the rocks of the north coast. These 
last are in immense quantities off its south and south west 
points, and form a very dangerous shoal for about 3 miles 
out into the lake, 

31. The islands of the Twelve Apostles, as well as the 
others, have never been examined, excepting by ourselves. 
They are twenty-three in number, and are all based on th^ 
sandstone, which is here highly f erruginous« Of er the ss^nd- 
stone is a thick deposit of ferruginous s;^ndy clay, of a dark 
red colour. It is remarkable that the north-east and soutl^- 
east sides of all these islands b»ve perpendicular cliffii of sand- 
li^one, seldom more than 60 feet high. These were fast de- 
creasing from the action of the waves ; whilst on the south- west 
tind north-west sides, the cli£b were of the re4 sandy clay. 
There were no beaches^ excepting at the south points of tl^e^e 
islands^ where, in general, there were triangular points of 

sand. 
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ftand^ inclosing a small lake or rather pond. The sandstone 
#a8 not 80 distinctly stratified as usual* It also apf^eafed 
sometimes in a state of disintegration and passing into the red 
clay. The same appearances were observed in the neighbour- 
ing bay of Chequamegon, and in the Ticinity of Montreal 

iver* This red sandy clay certainly resembles yery much the 
red marie of the nenr red sandstone formation \ but yet we ad* 
here io one former opinion that it is the old red, from its ly. 
ing immediately upon the granitej being conformably strati- 
fied with slate which appears connected with the greywaclce 
and supporting very old limestone. 

22. The great (ironiontory of Keewawonan )ias only beeti 
examined, and that slightly, by ourselves. Mr. Schoolcraft 
passed over the Isthmus of this Peninsula^ and did not, thera 
fore^ circumnavigate iti 

. It has been, erroueousl;^ stated to b6 a district of amygdaloid i 
but the gentleman who wrote thus did not visit it, and wa^ 
therefore obliged to take the report of others. The central 
parts of this great peninsula are very high, consisting of steep 

and conical hills, which from the distance that we could see 

' . ' • ■ •. ' ' ■ . 

them at, from a iessel in the Lake, we consider to be at leiUt 
80O, and probably 1000 feet above the lake. Being familiar 
with the appearance of granite hills^ we have no doubt that 
these are of that rock. AH along the south east side of the 
Peninsula, points of sandstone cliffs and sandy beaches bet^ 
ween, continue until within about 7 miles of its north east 
extremity. Here a large bay runs into the foot of the hills» 
and the sandstone ceases, the shore being then of the older 
rocks, 'the weather did not permit us to land, but we think, 
that porphyry, greenstone, and amygdaloid will be found here, 
from the nature of the fragments which compose the beaches^ 
as well as from the appearance of these rocks. The extreme 
end of Point Keewawonan is of trap greenstone, off* which lies 
an island, which we have named Manitou Island, because 
it is much dreaded by the Indians, who believe that it is the 

D habitation 
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habitation of a Manitoa or Spirit. Thif island if of eongto 
TOrate. The north-west side of Point Keewawonan is pria- 
cjpally of conglomerate^ wliich is in gtneral the lowed|t st^atnia 
of the sandstone formation to which it belongs. Sandstone and 
conglomerate howeverji that is fine and coatse sandstone, not' 
iinfrequently alternate with each'otberl Points of trap green* 
stone are common 9 and almost all along this side of the pointy 
there are parallel chains of small trap islets close to the shore,, 
rery like those of lie Rbjrale, which is distant aboiit 4rX miley 
to the northward* 

Further to the south west) points of sandstone cliffs and 
sandy bays' between, occur as on the south east side^ 

We never met with amygdaloid in place, on this promon to*' 
ij : we however think it very prabable, that it may be found 
there, for of course we could not land every where. That 
rock is very plentiful among the debris of the beaches, con- 
taining alm6nd shaped nodules, of calcspar encrusted with' 
green earthi also agates,' cahieltans^ and native copper. 
Small pieces of malachite associated with calcspar, were also 
met with occasionally ; but never very distant from the lo« 
cfality of that mineral, which we are about to describe*^ 

Aiiout seven miles westward from the north east extremity 
of point Keewawonan, on the east point of Copperas Harbour,' 
there is a vein of copper ore (malachite) 5 or 6 feet wide, and' 
in the old red sandstone, which it traverses in a north and 
south direction nearly. It is rich in ore, and can be perceiv- 
ed running along the bottom of the lake, under water, untit 
the depth hides it from view. To a person in a boat or 
vessel close in shore, it appears like a large bluish green rock 
on the beach. 
. 23. Doctor Bigsby has written so fully upon the trap and 
other veins which traverse the granite and greenstone, that we 
shall not dwell on the subject. We must however remark* 
.thut wt hav« never noticed a vein of trap passing from granite 

lota' 
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|ato iAii<istofie« That Gentleman thinks that these trap .▼(siaa 
traf erse all the rock formations of tl^e lake promiscuous! j» 

There certainly appears an intimate connexion between 
the various orders of rocks which we haVe mentioned. We, 

- • 

think the immense beds of greenstone which are superimpo- 
sed upon the sandstone in NeepigoQ Bay, an instance of this* 
As for the latter rock resting upon and alternating with amyg* 
daloid, it does so only in one or two instances^ and to small 
extent, and may possibly arise from displacement. 

.We have already recorded our opinion as to the porphf rf 
passing into sandstone ; and we are equally incredulous as to 
amygdaloid passing into granite. Facts so contrary to the re- 
sults of former experience and observation, must be clearly 
and obviously established^ before they can meet with general. 
^cepti9n. 

It has been written that the sandstone Is contemporaneoug 
with the amygdaloids and porphyries -, and younger, but not 
much more so, than the granite. The following considerations 
may possibly throw some light upon this subject. It Is acknow- 
ledged that the nodules of the coarser kinds of this sandstone 
are often composed of the trap rocks* as well as of the in- 
ferior order, ^n sjbon there is scarcely a rock in the lake^ of 
which rounded masses may not be found in this formation. 
Hence it is obvious that those rocks, not only were formed 
lirst } but that they have, subsequently to their formation, heen 
shattered by some powerful agent. The fragments are all 
worn perfectly smooth, and most of them have been complete- 
ly rounded by attrition. It seems therefore equally probable 
that they have been subjected to the long continued action of 
powerful streams of water, before they were deposited in their 
present horizontal strata. 

How 

• We have seen this conglomerate, in some places almost entirely 
composed of porphytiei ansi other nap rocks ; not only its nodules 
Imtalso its cement. 
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How then caa H be reasooably aiserted (bat ^« Mtidaloii^ 
U older thaa Ihoie rocks from whose partial ruin it is do« 
nred ) 

As in no instance, to car knowledge, has a mass of shel^ 
limestone been found in this sandstonej it appears toicrablj 
certain that the great convulsion which formed the materials 
for this extensive depositiou took place at a period previous 

to the formation of the Lake Huron limestones ; and this de- 

1. . . . . » • ' ' ' • 

duction is rendered stiii more probable from the boulders of 
shell limestone which are found, among others, on the beaches 
in various parts of the lake^ but principally in the north-eastern 
parts of it. I^hese, we have tiety res^tfon to belieye, have come 
from the north-^ast j for we are in possession of specimens o« 
this limestone, of the same age as' that of the Manitoulins* 
from the vicinity of the height of land between the Michipi* 
coten river and that which enters Hudson's bay at Moose fac* 
tory. "yye have also seen )arge masses of foliated gypsum 
from tho same part of the country** 

It is a fact not generally known, that Captain Parry^ R. 
N. found limestone containing similar petrifactions as or* 
t^oceiae, fossil corals, 4c« near the north eastern extremity of 

this continent'.t The BoullUers of shell limestone which we 

.- * ■ . 

have mentioned, appear to have been brought to Lake Supe- 
rior by the same great torrent or rush of water, from the 
north or north east, whi^h has strewed all the southern shores 
of the lakes with rolled masses of the older rocks 3 most of 
which can be traced to their parent rocks^ on the northern 
coasts I and which must have taken place subsequently to the 
deposition of the sandstone. 

Having thus slightly mentioned that which probably has 
been, we shall next give a brief account of operations at pre* 
sent going on in the lake — operations arising from local caa« 

ses 

i»T))r8e were given me by J. Haldanci Esq. late cbjef Factor 
]pudiion*8 Bay Company. 

i Sec Capt, Parry's second voyage. 
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4^ rod idtogdiber iDsigoificant in their efccU whtft compwred 
igrith those terriQc j^onTuUlonfl to which we hafe aUaded. It 
will t>e perceived* that jf[9 make no mention of the few dilo* 
tiai beds which are occatiooalljr me^ with on Lake Superior. 
That subject )ias been i)ot|ced by I)oc)or Bigsbj, and iq him 
lye refer oar reader. That Gentleman hai) howeter^ made 
oo mention of those alio vial operations, which k^^P been for 
ages, and are still, at work. These we are aware* are not ex. 
tensive -, yet this appears to ua inferior in interest to no other 
branch of geological inquiry ; for bcf^ the f.aase is still in ac- 
tion. We have therefore f^rtaio data froip which to draw one 
Reductions, which can never be the case» in regard to phe* 
nomena of dilavian* much less of antedilufiaq origin. Wo 
However acknowledge that the circumstantial evidence at* 
tending many diluvial depositions^ falls l|ttle short of posi. 
tjve proof. 

24. At the bottom or southern side of that bay« of which 
Point Iroquois is the east pointy sandstone, horizontally stra* 
tified, is succeeded by sand and gravel, which runs up to tho 
northward 17 or 18 miles^ forming the projecting low head* 
It^nd of White Fish Point. From this point, in a W. by S* 
direction 45 mileSj the coast is composed exclusively of beach* 
es of fine saad and gravel, to the west point of the Grand 
Sable,* where the horizontal sandstone again makes its ap- 
pearance, protruding from under the sand. A line drawn 
from the first point in the bay to the westward of Point Iro- 
qnoi^ to the last — the west point of the Grand Sable— will cut 
off to the northward a triangular tract of country, which it 
composed of sandy barrens or downs. 

It is probable that the southern parts of this tract may be 
diluvial, like the Grand Sable, but the northern part, for a 
cpnsiderable distance in rear of the present margin of the 
l^ke, is composed of parrallel ridges of sand hills, which have 

evidently 

* ■ - - ..1 ^^— ^_^^^^ 

* For the description of fhis immense diluvial bank of sand and 
gravel, see Schoolcraft*s tour. 
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^fldently teen formed by the prevailing N. W. wind»« Gales 
•f wiiicl heave up the saiid far above the usual water mark« 
At times ol comparative tranquillity^ the sand becomes soon 
4ried by the sun, and is then easily acted upon by the winds, 
•nd carried in great quantities into the interior, as we have 
<>flen observed. New beaches were in process of formatioo 
;^raltel to, and outside of the present : hence there is a con- 
ttant accumulatioa of sand upoa this part 4>,f the coasit) the 

f apply for which arises from ihe destrui^ion ^the saadstoae 

■ ..•••■■_(i-'' 

cliffs to the westward, by the incessant action of the waves* 
which, it has been mentioned, form immense caverns, &c. 
and which, doubtless, by undermining, frequently bring down 
Ihousands of tons of thi$ rock, which being of mechanic^ 
formation io thin strata^ is easily disintegrated and reduced 
tp sand* The progress of this sand to the eastward is assisted 

by the set of the waters of the lake towards their outlet* ^or 
ive observed along this part of tiie coast, near the shore, a 
slight current in thast direction. IVo doubt this current is 
stronger^ (we observed it in August,) in the spring of the year, 
when the several hundreds of rivers to the westward, on this 
«ide jof the lake, are filled to overflowing with the produce of 
the winter snows. It is remarkable that their entrances were 

» 

all directed to the east« A long point of sand extending from 
their western poiats, ran to the east across their mouths, leav* 
ins an entrance several hundred fathoms down the coast. In the 
dry season, the smaller streams are conapleteiy closed^ and the 
nver is then barred, with sand. After having been some time 
ahut op, these riirerii occasionally form a new outlet through a 
|>art of the sandy barrier which had been long formed; discio* 
sing to view, vast numbers of trees which had been long buried 
in t,he alluvial sand and mud. This last contains the shells of 
the lake, and not unfrequently the bones of fishes, birds, and 
small land animals, brpught there by the eagles^ fish hawksy 
Itiears, foxes, &c. which usually bring their prey to such un<* 
ftequented spots, for the purpose of derouriflg it at leisure. 

The 
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The trecft were ia geaeral in good preterTation, afid in qplj 
one iostance^ we observed a crack ia oae of thern^ OUed wilk 
dark red oxide of iron apd pyrites. 

From what has been jast related, it is evident that the lake 
ts gradually changing its shape, by the destraction of the diffs* 
and the cooseqnent formation of the downs. The lighter ar« 

gilkiceoas particles of this disiotegraied sandstone, as well as 
those brought down by the rivers,, are carried farther out into 
the lake ; for we observed that when the depth exceeded 7 
fathoms, the bottom was generally of mud or soft clay. 

The head, or S. W/cnd of Lake Superior, is formed by ft 
ridge of sand hills, slightly curved to the westward, which' ex* 
tends across the lake about 9 mites from the sandstone on the 
south to the older rocks of the north coast. About 15 miles 
to the S.W. these rocks close ; leaving only a passage for the ri- 
ver St. Lou4S, which there falls over sandstone, as we were in- 
formed by the gentlemen of the American Fur Company, who 
reside neair the rapidsi The sandy ridge which we have men- 
iioned, may be considered as the base of a triangle, the apex 
of which is the rapid, and the sides, the ridges of sandstone* 
and of the older rocks on the north and south. Thr6i!i£ch this 
triangular space or valley, the St. Louis winds among alluviiHi 
islands of its own formation* 

These islands do not continue to the ridge of sand hills form- 
nig the head of the lake, for, besides this outer ridge, there is 

aiiotber parallel to it, about a mile further to the S. W. cut- 

■ ' • . . ■ . . , ,t . . . 

ting off a section of the triangle, and forming a small lake or 
large pond, with about 9''feet of water.^ 

The southern part of this pond is filled with reeds ;ind rush* 
eSy through which another considerable river flows from (he 
southward, having a common outlet with the St. Louis. The 
outlet of the St. Louis through the inner, is not ofiposite tP"' 
tiiat through the outer ridge $ but there are evident parks of' 
ft fanner outlet in the latter^ which was aearly so/ 

The 
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The following iough eye sketcb,' from meinoiy, will pra- 

iiablj serve to make us understood, and explain the nature of 
the constantly increasing alluvial deposits of the St« Louis. See 

This sketch is merely explanatory ; it is not pretended 
that the number or shapes of the islands are correct* 

At Mauvaise Riviere, near the islands of the Twelve Ap- 
ostles^ the Michipicoten River, and the Kamanistiqui-^, the 
alluvial depositions are extepsive j and of course donstantlj 
encroaching on the lake. The last, (on the north bank of 
which is Fort William,) has formed two Deltas, through 

virhich it enters the lake by three mouths. In excavating a 
few feet through the sand, we always came to clay, similar to 

• - ' 

that deposited immediately without the bar of sand. In this 
clay, clam and other fresh water shells were abundant ; and 
in the superstratum of sand, small angular fragments of the 
flinty slate which is found in place at the rapids of the river 
above. These last have be^n brought down and deposited by 
the streatnl. 

The river has evidently elevated its bed ; for on either side^ 
its immediate banks are not only much higher than the land 
a little back ; but this last is^ in many parts, lower than the 
level of the river when the waters are high. 

It appears that the lighter argillaceous m'atter is carried out 

by the strenih, and deposited without the bar ; and that th^ 

sand which is continually coming down also,' is thrown ou*. 

further and further, covering this clay by degrees as it is de. 

posited — an operation which meets with little iaterr option, 

frond without, as the place is well sheltered from the prevailing 
winds* 

As the nature of these alluvial depositions has, we trust, been 

Explained by the instances which We have related j and as this 

paper has ea^tended to a much greater length than we at flrsrt 

anticipated, we shall pass over the other rivers^ and procieed 

to give a synopsis of the minerals which we observe in the 
various orders of rocks. % 5 . 
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25. In classing the minerals ^hich we noticed 6a 
Lake Superior, we shall follow the system of Professor Jarne* 
son, third edition, published in 1830. He has divided mine- 
rals into three classes: earthy^ saline^ and metalliferoas. 
All the minerals hitherto observed oa Lal^e Superior are re« 
ferable to the first and third classes. As it is not our inten- 
tion to describe these minerals, we shall confine ourselves to 
noticing their geological and geographical situation, with 
finch occasional remarks as may be thought of interest. 
CLASS FIRST.— EARTHY MINERALS. 

GEOLOGICAL AVD GKOGRAPIIICAL SITUATION. 

ORDER I. Gem.-^Genus lOth, Garnet. 

I Is found disseminated in very small crys* 
tals in sienltic granite^ near east point of 
Neepigon Bay, L. S. Also, in mica 
slate and hornblende rock, north coast^ 
Lake Huron. The latter occurs on the 
He aux Outardes 5 or 6 miles east of the 
French River. 
Gentis ISth, Quart z^ — 1st Species Rhomboidal Quartz. 

r Is found in veins in Thunder Bay, as* 

\ socinted with black and brown crys- 

Common Amethyst^ < tals of quartz. Also in agate balls and 

i cavities in amygdaloid wherever that 
V. rock is found. 

-o^^^ n-^..-..- /Occurs in drusy cavities in amygdaloid of 
Bock Cbystal; | ^^^ ^^^^j^ ^^J^^ ^^^ ^^ 

Rose QcjartZi In veins and druses in amygdaloid* 

MlLKT QCJARTZ. JyO, do. do< 

FiBuous Quartz. In nodules do. 

^Occurs as a component part of the gra« 

Common Qdahtz }"^^^» sandstone,&c. in imbedded crystals, 
>^ 1 ^vA **• Sin porphyry, and in veins in the granite^ 

^greenstone, and amygdaloid. 

'The first is found in clay slate^ Falls of 

Kakabika, Kaministiqui-a River. Also 

in fragments in the alluvium near Fort 

IPmhttSlatb William. Lastly associated with other 

AND \ slates in the slate islands. 
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The second occurs in thin strata, alter-*' 
nating with slate, supposed to belong to 
the greywacke formation^ Wedge Island 
Neepigon Bay, &c. Flint^ 
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Flint. — gr£t, rin abates, Teins, layera, and nias««« in 
AREEN, Wiii'TE, } amygdaloid, an<l amy^aloidal porpltjcjr, 
AND RED. (.Islands of Neepigoii Biy,ftc« 

^ finagatef, in amvgtialotd. It freqvenfljr 

clRNE^r^^ ^e^l' V°^™^ ^^^ outer coat or Urjer of HPte 
' *< balls, having ametlmt orcniartz in the 

LOWISU^ WIIITE,^ ' r« I I • • ./.- — « «— 

' A center. Calceuoiuc lacnisUtioos are ne- 

AND RED. r ^ ^* • 1 'i* 

V.quent in drusy cavities* 
Jasper* — Striped red and white, at Agmfe CoTe. It also 
occurs in agate balls in amjgdaliMd ; ia rolled no- 
dules in old red sandstone conglomerate ; in bbnld-^ 
ers of the jasper pudding-stone whicli appear to 
have come frooi the Neepish rapids^ ihrcr St«Marj ; 
io the quartz rock of La Cloche, lake Haron. Thia 
beautiful puddingstone i% veiy abvndant, and coO'- 
tains, besides red> brown, and Striped jasper^ fka^s* 
ments of calcedony, Carnelioo, ftc. in a while 
quartzose cement. 

A coarse common jasper also occovi in the slate 
island.s smeared with iron odue, and in re&s ia 
trap roc&s* 
Second Species, — Indivisible Quoriz^ 
FiTCBSTONE*— Found in thin layers, and io TCfj small qvaiw 

tity, in the interstices round the ends of the 
colurhns of basaltic Trap-Islet^ iirthemoaft 
of Ncepigon Bay. 
ORDER IL^Spar.^Gmus UK^Preht^. 
Fibrous Freunite. — Abundant on the beadies of He Royaley 

associated with natiire copper, calcspar, &c« 
These minerals are found ior the tabnlar 
fragments of a vein in trap porphyry^ It 
also occurs, according to Doctor Big;sby9 ia 
druses in amygdaloid, with rodt crystal and 
calcedony near the Point Ifamalnse. 
Genus Zd.^2eoliie, 6ih & 7^ Spedes. 
Mbsottpe Anp Stilbite. — In nodules and Tesicalar catitiei^ 

usually assoclAted with cilcspar and quartsy 
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in dtnygJaloid, wherever ihai rock 4s found* 
The fitiest specimens were taken from Gar- 
gsintua^ and the south side of Michipicotea 
Island. 
ORDER IL—Spar.'-Genus 6(h. 
^ELSPAB*— Besides forming a component part of sienitic gra« 
Dite^ and of the trap rocks, felspar is present in 
gnuns in the sandstone. It also occurs in t eina 
in the former rock, and imbedded crystals, (red, 
white iron rust brown, & glassy,) in clay, porphy- 
17, and greenstone. In trap sienite, the greenstone 
and oxide of iron colour the felspar muddy 
greeo> or dark reddish brown. 

Compact felspar is, in all probability, (he 
principal ingredient la the base of the porphy- 
ries. 

Clay Family. 

C1.AT STONE.«*-Near the entrance of Neepigon river. It is 

probably connected with the clay porphyries. 
It is dark red^ or brick red, opaque, and jasft 
sufficiently soft to be cut with the knife. The 
Indians make their pipes of it ; and, in their 
possession, we have seen grey rarieties, the 
locality of \vhich we could not ascertain. 

IXODKATED ClAY, OR LlTHOMARGE« 

IjIrbbn akd Red.— Is found in thin layers, in the old red 

sandstone of He St. Igoace, mouth of Neepigoa 
jPay. 

,Genyt% Sih,. 
HoRKBtCNBB. — Besides forming a component part of sienitic 

{rranite, &c. was met with in large black crys« 
tals,ln sienitic granite near Peninsula Harbour^ 
North Coast, Ijake Superior. 

ORDER II Spar^-^Genus 8th. 

JEpidote.-- Occurs in minute crystals in druses and fissures 
in porphyry of GVos Cap, (Bigsby.) Also in 

E 3 yeins. 
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yeios, and disseminated in sieoitic granite, asso-^ 
dated with purple fluor spar, in Peak Island 
Bay^ and near the Black River. Doctor Bigsbj 
also found cpidote in a quartz vein in granite^ 
associated >vith fluor spar, and^ we believe, in 
many other instances. 

ORDEa III.— Mfca. 
Common Mica.—- Occurs, black, white, and brown, as a com* 

ppnent part of granite | also in veins. A 
few scales of mica are also visible, occasion- 
ally, in the old sandstone* 
Cblorxte^-— Occurs dissennnated in granite and greenstone, 
chlorite earth occurs also in veins in greenstone 
in the bay next westward of the Peak Island, 
where it is associated with calcspar* 
7his mineral was also found in veins in granite, 
associated with quartz^ felspar, and mica« 
chlorite slate, associated with other slates on 
the south coast of the Slate Islands; 
jSliEBN EiRTH.— It is yery plentiful in amygdaloid, in no* 

dules and vesicular cavities, generally asso- 
ciated with calcspar. It very frequently 
coats the agate balls. It is also disseminated 
througli amygdaloid. It is also plentiful in, 
and colours the sandstone occasionally^ when 
in the vicinity of the other rocks* 
ORDER IV. 
|U[ai«ACBite.— This mineral occurs in a vein about 5 or 6 feet 

wide, in the old red sandstone, on the east 
point of Copperas Harbour, about 7 miles 
westward of the eastern extremity of point 
Keewawonan* 

The direction of the vein is nearly north and 
south, (we did not however take the bearing^^ 
and it is rich in ore. Compact blueish green 

malachite 
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malachite was tbe most plentiful, but brown 
copper and earthy blue copper were also no* 
ticed* It was met yr'iih in fragments on the 
beaches of point Keewawonan^often associated 
With calcspar. Doctor Bigsby foynd mala- 
chite in boulders of sienite, on tbe north coast. 
These iQust in all probability be derired from 
the northern hHlSf 

As Mr. Thompson gave Doctor Bigsby a 
specihien of malachite, in which the ore was 
interspersed in thick coatings and plates, 
through a dark hornblende trap, it seems pro. 
bable that there is more than one locality of 
this.mineral on point Keewawonao^ probablj 
not far apart. 

ORDER YL-^Bgrs/tc—Siraighi Lamellar. 
Sulphate of Barytes. — Was found in a vein in greenstone, 

Fluor island— o£f western entrance 
to Neepigon bay. It was associated 
with fluor and calcareous spars. 

ORDER VLl^r^Haloide* — Genus 14 Limestone. 
RuoMB Spar. — ^Fonnd in a small yein in the chlorite slate of 

the slate islands. 

CALCSPAR. 

RSOOISB^ ORBSNISH ANO GREYISH W^ITB^-^OcCUrS 10 TeinS 

In sienitic granite and greenstone, associated 
with quartz, felspar, chlorite, &c. In masses 
in porphyry and vesicular cavities and veins in 
amygdaloid. In the last rock it often forms 
whole balls coafeed with green earth, less fre« 
qnentiy with zeolite^ sometimes with quartz. 
It occurs also in the cement of the conglome* 
late of the old red sandstone^ and sometimes 
traversing it in veins. 

SATiir Spaju— In vainsin aoiygdalaid (Bigsby.) 

Genui 
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OcraiiEDftAb Vuaon, ^ Greeo Imw spur ocean in a rAn in 

A»i*iATfiD & CKTS- > grernstoiie assorntcd villi salphate 

TAixiXEO* 3 ®^ barylcs aod calcsfiar. Green and 

bloe floor ocevrs with calcspar and red 
oxide of iron in another vein in the 
same greenstone, aboni 3 inches wide, 
the sides of which were thickly coated 
with the red oxide of iron. Another 
vein in company appeared filled almost 
alone with this inrhreoos iron ore. The 
veins are on the south si^e of floor isr 
land— western entrance Neepigon bay. 
Parple floor associated with pyrites 
and calcspar, in islands close to Wedge 

island, east part of Neepigo^ bay- 
Also disseminated in sieoitic granit^ 
Fie island bay. 

At Hawk Islet, and near Gargantaa 
in amygdaloid, associated at the latter 
place with mnch ferraginous matter, 
green earth, and calcspar, f Bigsby,^ 
Near Black river it was associated with 
epidote, in a quartz vein, in graniteJ 
(Bigsby.) 

Traces of fluor spar were observed 
in various other parts of the north coast i 
or in the old red sandstoiier 
CLASS THIRD.— METALLIFEROUS MINERALS. 

NjtTivs CopPSB» — The most remarkable locality of native 

copper is the Ontonagoi^ river, on the 
sooth coast, which river has its source 
among the Wisconsin mouoUiios. There 
is an immense rosiss of it lying under a 
high bank, 30 or 40 miles op from tho 

river* J 
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rirer% idmIJu (Scbodkiaft.) We ako 
fottml it on Jle Rapde, in consiJcralile 
qaantftie?, dl^scmivatcil throv|^ tabalar 
masses oa Uie brarhes, (which hare becB 
Dotietd in deserribio^ fie Ro^le,) in 
membnuies, plates, and wire?, assoriatrd 
with ptheitite, qnarfz, and calcspar. It 
affo ocrnrred in lie Rojale, aad its isleta. 
In veins, ani! nests in amygdaloid* In 
dtoe instance a wire of copper passed 
throogh the centre of a fortification agate. 
This agate was split ia extracting it, bnt 
the copper wire brld Ibe parts together. 

Small masses of aatire copper are 
fonnd occasionallj on the beaches of 
Point Keewawonan. (Schoolcraft.} 

Note. — Copper pyrites, green casbonate of copper, and 
plambago, were found in the avygdaloid of Point Mamatnae. 
(Bigsby.) 

Copper pyrites incrosting the sides of ai& empty rein in 
greenstone, near liichipicoten,' (Bigsby.) 

CLASS THIRD.— METALLIFEROUS MINERALS. 

OcUBT Rioft.— Iron Ore. — Imn dre was the only metalfife- 
rons minerad found besides copper. It ocmrs in 
veins in greenstone floor island, where it coats 
the teins which contain floor Fpar. In amygda* 
loid it often coats theagiitesand other nodoles* 
in the sandstone it is rery plentiful, being proba* 
bly derifed from the disintegrated trap rocks. In 
the conglomenite of the old sandstone it fre^ 
qnently oonts the imbedded fragments;. 

BaowN Inon Oaa^— (crystallized and otherwise.)— Was met 

with on the Islets of Gaigantna. 
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PiUHBAoo.— lo amygdaloid, Point Mamainse. (BIgsby.) 

Clay Ikon Stone.— In a fcin | an inch thick in amygdaloid^ 

Point Mamainse. (Bigsby.) 

Iron Ptbites. — ^Was found in Tarious parts of the north 

coast« Disseminated in cubic crystali 
through greenstone slate — slate islands ; ia 
granite— Neepigon Bay. Lastly, in very 
considerabte quantities, both massive and 
crystallized, in slate subordinate to the old 
red sandstone, on an islet between Wedge 
Island and the main land -^eastern part of 
Neepigon Bay. At this place it was also 
found in veins traversing the black slate in 
the most beautiful manner in all directions, 
atid having imbedded crystals of quartz, 
fluor^ andcalcspar. 

'^6. Iron Is a very abundant material in the trap rock^ of 
X«ake Superior, rendering them more or less magnetic. They 
always disturb the magnetic needle, and, in many places, so 
strongly as to change the variation two points. In one place^ 
the eastern entrance of Black Bay, this local attraction was 
80 great as to render the compasses useless, the North re* 
maining in any direction or point of the horizon to which it 
might happen to be placed. Whenever the theodolite was set 
upon a granite or sandstone point, the needle remained nn« 
disturbed. On a trap point it was always the contrary. 
When we were running lines in the boats from a granite 
headland to one of trap rocks, we could frequently plainly ob- 
serve the direction indicated by the compass on the boat's 
table to change, in some cases, a point or two as we ap- 
proached the latter, and resume its former correct direction 
as we returned, or as we proceeded out into the lake, without 
the sphere of its influence* 
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G»i0gy i!^tsik& Supirt&f. il 

47* ^t ^Bft ii<iW flo^^d in Iker g^Mni of i(iifl«hllf 
wifkh Wtt4 ili«l wHb on Lake Suftertof , mid« ii» sdAte iMiml. 
cttf, tlte i^«die»itl6o« Wo have ttot difided Diem hM etflf* 
cpecfMi, fot tbac weald have beei» «^«rralcB4 to a deieriftkp<i« 
It Witt be seen tkirtibey ilre veifj iMHieitaif tMrl#caUtie4 
are^ however, new and Iherefore ♦aloftU6» 

Skt^lkiHjr f^mt t« b# dMMieteristte ^ this Mc^i, p%iMa* 
lartjr in regard to its geebgf . The forttfttions ate few in 
aaw i or i ftwtdii A teate of graadewr net fi^oently iweC wilM* 
K»(eel6jg^l feateits ai^y ho t^ swnaied vp* An it^egH- 
iaily evdt haeiv is Ibrmed hy the iafeder «rder ef Msfes^ bat « 
ing a broken belt or range of trap or overlying fwkii ob tim 
liner declkitjr ef ite northern margin ; aad probably on its 
cottthew DHurgia aieo^ as these imp rocks were obserted on 
ihe south coast, whenever the granite approached the lake. 
Lastly^ an immeAse deposition of sandstone, formed from the 
rvin of parts of the foregoing rockS|> extends from side to side, 
and end to end, ef the lake ; attaining the same elevation, 
and resting on granite on either side, containing the same 
component minerals aad imbedded substances. The granites 
of the north and south coasts are also similar. Both contain 
hornblende in large qnantitjr, and are traversed b^ veins of the 
earoe nature. These veins pass frequently from granite into 
greenstone^ unaltered either in their nature or direction* 
This ciY-cumstad45e is one of the reasons whi<}h has induced us 
i6 cUstf the last naiiied rod^ in the sobmedl^ order, instead 
6t cdilsideritig ft as a ti*ap or ov'ertyirtg rdck. Its passage into 
slenilic granite, and its g^nerHlty more crystafline na« 
ture, as compared with the basaft-like frap greetisloAe and 
veins, are ofhers. We think we are correct in thie efai^st^ 
fieation, but even if it slionld appear diat we have made tt 
distinction where none exists, \i can do ho harm* It cannot 
nii^ead, for th^ fae«s' are sTi&ted, artd <u>08e4U^tty any olii$ 
may draw from them his own conclusioitf. It is worthy a( 

F remark 
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remark that calcspar is abundant in all the orders cf roclH. 
That copi^er, native or in ore, was also found in ally and fl«« 
or Fpar in all but the sandstone. The various slates of the 
submedial order, were only found on the slate t&lands> and on 
Wedge Island and islets near it j in Neepigon bay ; unless the 
slate which we somettmes obserted under the greenstone as 
at the Pie island, be added. Hence, almo^it all the formations 
ivhich usually intervene between the granite and the old red 
sfindstone are wanting, eiicepting greenstone, and peihaps 
the limestone discovered by Doctor Bigsby at Thunder Cape, 
which, as it alternates with the sandstone, is probably Iransi* 
tion luiie6to/ie« 

' The- numerous horizontal depositions above the old red 
sandstone are entirely wanting ; traees of mountain Kme- 
stone having alone been observed. 

With respect to the relatife ages of the granite and trap or 
<iverlying rocks, it would be mere hypothesis to give an opi- 
nion^ when it is remembered that the origin of these roeks, 
-whether igneous or aqueous^ n still matter of dispute with 
geologists. 

But we are decided in our opiuion that the sandstone is of 
posterior formation to all the rest, from the reasons which 
we have before given. 

It appears to us, that at some period^ previous to the de« 
position of the shell limestobes, a great catastrophe, the na- 
ture of which it would be vain to surmise^ has shattered the 
granitic and trap formations. That their fragments were then 
long subjected to the action of rapid streams of water. A pe- 
riod of quiet seems then to have occurred, in which the sand- 
«tone was horizontally deposited. Since its deposition, it ap- 
pears to have been only partially disturbed in the vicinity of 
the granite, &c« either by the upheaving in pkcet of that 
rock or by subsidences* 

Fioallyi 
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Fimtlly, at a period subsequeot to tlie deposition of fhe 
shell limestones^ another great convulsion appears to have oc« 
curred, probably of diluvial origin, one effect of which ap. 
pears to have been a rnshing current of water from the north 
east. Such a current has^ almost certainly, passed over the 
face of the coantry ; strewing- the soath-west sides of the 
hikeS| and the whole country to the south west, with dilavianiy 
and boulders of the rocks now in situ on their northern bor' 
oers* 

The same great agent appears to have brooght the boulder^ 
of old shell limestone from the vicinity of Hudson's bay, to 
have carried the agates of the lake Superior amygdaloid far to 
the south west, and the native copper from the vicioity of 
tbat lake down the valley of the Mississippi* 

We have now completed our endeavours to give an outline 
of the geology of lake Superior. The task which we have as- 
signed to ourselves has been executed, we are fully conscious, 
with a decree of ability very far short of our incliuallon to for« 
ward or our admiration of the science to which the subject 
we have treated belongs* Yet, there is Uiis consolation and 
kope left to as«— >It is, thaihis efforts can scarcely be endrely 
useless, who adds but one grain to the heap of informatioB« 
where the object to be attained is so noble, and so perfectly 
worthy of the best efforts of the human miod. 

Art. II. — Memoranda respecting colouring mate-- 
Hals produced in Canada. Sy William Green, 
Esq. 



This country produces various substances fit for the use of 
artists as pigments* 

In the palish of PAncienna Lorette and in that of St. Aui> 

gttstin near QaebeC| there exists in alluvial soil at the depth 

of three feet a horisontal stratum of fine yellow clay. 

F % This 



44 On Cohmrmg Materials produced 

This Mfftfi h^ a veqr deep ftfid rich line; tnd with white hi 
Tirienf fmponUtm H ^vet all the itnte whkh ilMr beat ye\iw0 
oehns aibraL Burnt, it ^f«t a light rod reaeinhlnig lla« 
fmned by hwroiiif yaikMr oehfei but ladfeiag aiei^ U> fN-eacet 

It if an ape^ae eotoary «ad swxae well wiib aU ^ wilh 
ia»ier > and in ail H driee w«U* 

Tha Ma^deka Maads, te tiia gulf ^ $t« Laifra»ae ^w^ 
dtt^ a ltd aerth ¥i^mk ie lutuigiift ta OeabeclQ IwniNk to 
these are interspersed minute porUons of some white sab-* 
fta9«ei whieb aaems of Uip aama «a«MH«ttace »a iba red eatth. 

Tba iaxtwe oC tliU earth is extjreioaly fioe^ and the ^^i^ 
tHj of foreign gritty .matter deposited on washing it rn water 
iocoosider^ble* It oeaily resembles Indian jed* I do no| 
perceive any inferiority, or any other difference than tbi0«i» 
that the Caaadien earth, in its nati^ral state^ is rather ihe 
paler of the two^ wiAh mora of tbe ba^ of red lake — ^yet it ik 
a very deep red^ <)uite as deep as can be required for any par- 
pose in painting, Bnrnt, it becomes more bright. Wiib 
white the tints are all beautiful. Those formed from the 
raw material partalce of the fane of red lake, and those made 
wilh barat earth seeai tinned with lefmtUion. Ttits mdb>* 
ataoae, both la ils mUiiral and io its pfapared state, mighi 
be woftl»y tbe ailenlian af artists, being qaMe as baao» 
ii(olj ^ probably as usafid, as lAdiaa rad. la price therw 
is great disparity, the red earth being sold at Quebec Cojr 
three pence a pound, which is only half the price of commoni 
red ophre, (bavnt sjalpbale of iron), and the price of Indii^ 
red being in London above two shillings an ounce* Yet all 
the red ochres, whether native or artificial, which are used ta 
Ithe arts, are, with the single exceptioa of Indian red, iaCerier 
to this earth. 

The red earth is somewhat transpareiit, hot hj wotnema 
sttfl&ciently so to be removed from the class of opaqae eotovtVf 
It mixes with oil, and wlih water, and in o4f it dilee reality* 

At St Paul's Bay^ on the north shore cC the St* Lawrence^ 
W lailes N. N. E* of Quebec^ m earth nwaiited down ffon 

the 



tiie m^anUfof whkh \% of leM welgiit IImii mott oiher €iirllM» 
i« fCi dry stftle^ ii fs of a ridi cinmimoci c^rtonr. In oH k li 
traMpsrent, sod of a tint f ntermediate between flMie of mw 
■ad of banit nmber^ Made red hot and estfagaMied la water, 
a otrtphareoM «door Is gfteo out, and tlie barnt malier well 
washed and drfcd, fnelines ratber more 4owarde red than be<* 
fMre, but loses \t» transparency. In ibis state, ft woald prO' 
babty bave no peentlar atiilty • The transparent tint H alfords 
ivMi oli in Its raw state might be ^ery iisefal, aoless tbe std* 
pbar It appears to contain shoirtd impair its properties. Th(s, 
boweter, may not be the case ; as TenallKon, which is a sal- 
lAaret (of moKary) is darable, whether combined witfi other 
cotoars In oil or not. As a colour for glam^, this eircum-* 
irtnnce might form a slighter objeetion than it might Ai^, were 
the sobstacce ased in combination with wlilte or other eo« 
loura--4ndeed ft appears best adapted for glaaing, as there is 
no pecatiar beauty In the tints it forms with opaqoe coloars* 
Many of the spontaneous fegetablejM'odttCtiottS of this conn* 
try are capable of affording brilliant and dnrabte coloars to 
the painter and the dyer. The Indians extract from the root 
of a wild plant which bears some resemblance to madder, a 
rery bdght and permanent red dye, with which they tinge 
their porcopine quills, elli hair and other sobstances. A red 
Isle km Jseen estiaclad Ai'om U by boiling It la a saturated 
caJatloa ^ a'aei in watery (after baving separated a quaatiiy 
af bf»wo eoloaftag natter by waihiiiip tbe root In cold water, 
la erhkb tbe brown, but sat tbe red, matter is sotable ; and 
yradpilaHag the red sadj^tanee from the idumipous solution 
by means of an alkali. The ? olatile alkali i| tbe best. The 
boe of thfi lake^ when need io oil, ie equal in beaaty, 
bat aal w iaiearity, to that af the finest caroMne* and reslsU 
Ihaaatiao of lj(^ josach laager. Patches of rarioas speci- 
meaa al esrmina ami med take Cms aocblaeal were painted 
ia oil oa a wwdbw pana^ wbidi all hdad, more or leas, and 
aaasa aearly dt ia y pa a f e d oo baiiv f xposed to strong light for 

two weeks $— whmM p»triic»^ fed lake from the Indian 

plaut 
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pifttit tttU remain anchanged, after exposure in a simitar %U 
luation during two years. This plant is called by the Ha» 
ions Ttavooyan^ It is fonnd of aupeiior quality in the inte« 
rior. The Ilarons derife their supply from Caughnawaoghai 
althottgh their woods at fjorette produce it. Its roof, when 
dry, is scarcely thicker than a coarse thread, and runs hori- 
zootally through the loose soil formed in the woods by the 
decay of fallen leaves. Its stalk is four sided, fiiroiBhed with 
short retroferted hairs, and is surrounded at intervals by aviall 
oval leaflets forming a star. The stalk, from its length and 
weakness, becomes procumbent. It is a gaUum. On ex« 
traction from the soil, the root is frequently quite colourless 
and transparent, resembling nndyed siik ; but in a few mi« 
iiutea after extraction it acquires its dark hue, and the pro« 
perly of yielding its brown and its red colours. Another 
plant grows in Mmilar situations, which has the same name of 
TtaooojfOM, but which does uot resemble madder* The 
roots, and the roots only, of botli Tsanooyans^ hare some ex- 
ternal resemblance, but differ in many respects. The latter 
is bright yellow, the former deep brown^ The latter is not 
used in dying, but is valued as affording an agreeable bitter, 
and as having the property, wheti chewed, of curing some 
kinds of sore mouth. 

The fncKans dye a very bright and durable yellow, with the 
ieeds of a shrub common on the banks of rivers and lakes. 
The leaves are fragrant, the seeds very aromatic, and the 
plant has the aspect of a dwarf willow. It is probably nry- 
rica gale^ The Harons call it Ooisigooara Oioo^a^ which 
iignifies yellow dye stuff, 

A very rich and durable brown for dying, and a lake of the 

same colonr for painting, are afforded by the outer husk of 

the butternut. (Juglans eaihartiea.) The colour Is copiously 

extracted by infusion in warm water, and maybe precipitated 

either by alum or muriate of tin— and if by the hitter, it will 

;dry the qidcker in oil. It is of a tint intermediate between 

those of asphaltum and pruasiate of copper* 

The 
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The fiircgoing paper wae, upon ftiie motioa of Hie ExctU 
Uncf the £arl of Dalbuu«ie, ordered to be comiDuiMGated to 
tbe Society of arti, mannfttcteref end comnierce of Loodoo, 
wUh spccloieiis of the raw and of the prepared materials^ aod 
tbat society was pleased to award to the writer the gold Isis 
medal which was received and preseoted to him by His £x« 
celieoc/ at a meeting of the society* 

"^ I ' ■■ I ■ ■ _ ■ ■ ■ . _ II I ■— t ■ 1 1 ■■» ■« ^ III I 

Art. III.'— ^fs account of some meteorohgical 
phmomena observed in Canada by Copt. JBon* 
tiff castle, R. E. in the years 1826-7, 



At Kingston, in Upp<*r> Canada, for many days previona 
to Tuesday, August 38th, \%^7» the heavens had eshibiled 
tlie Aurora very brilliantly^ and more freqeently than had 
beea hitherto observed. On that night the scene was 
Yery grand, and I inclose a description of it from the King* 
aton Herald, I did not witness this splendid scene, neither 
did I observe that of Saturday night, the 8ih of September* 
which was nearly equal in magnificence. I saw It, however, 
now and then on other nights, and on Sunday night, the 9th 
lost. I observed a most uncommon and interesting spectacle 
which did not appear to me to belong to the usual signs of the 
Aurora. That night, at about dark or eight o'clock, I saw 
an arch forming in the sky which, as the obscurity of the 
night increased^ became very luminous. It eitended at first 
from about under Arcturus or the Lion to the PleiadeS| with 
bat a small convexity or elevation. 

Gradually and exceedingly slow it rose or became more 
convex, and at nine it attained, on its north-western limb, 
the altitude of the highest part of the body of Ursa Ma- 
jor, while it had increased in thickness very much, and being 
complete, formed a broad and highly magnificent arch of 
pale white light, which spanned a third part of the horixoo. 

It 
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It Wat ii«# iik# a kuf^llf bow of loaiiMiit widtt ttf^r, 
throvgli which Um iMrgtfr tftwttiCche edn^#llttiiAtf» w^re v^ty 
viMibto ; ntfr dtil H* g«toii4««ir «v k« )%K< #fttmMi irhetf tiM 
ttHMiiy glowfy emetgiiig (nm tfie eaitreitflty «f H» Mikth^cittSt- 
1(^11 Uttb aC A ^ before tilite, th«wcfd a def«fr jrirfloir dtisi: 
t1ir«iigh iM ipleiidid vdl. Al kM-ptit c%h( tke trtltf Airrom 
became cnddenlj apparent t first, hi ther letkfth a cttudf <ff 
br^hC wbke Hgbly #i4b a filng«4ar cori^t( pear shaped form, 
aroee, Aod aktaigatiag Hi Imstr aBtrenilf ^ sUwfy benl tA 
the horizon, tDd as slowlf Taiiished. Then on the sooth- 
east arose from the lower boundary of the sky, a rod of the 
same white light which, enlarging its dimensions very slowly, 
pointed to and at length rea^h<^ the mliXkf way at the north- 
em cross, andafler shootfnf tbroi^b th<l gaUzy withftttafrly 
aad sooiewhit stealing ptfce, stowly vanisiMd* 

Even in these ap^ieanroets tl^re waa l^le of no signs of 
the Aiifora Boreatis aa it it asmtfly obsenr eil in bigh latittMlesv 
I have seen H in tbe noftherfr boiirispberr MtBuienAy high to 
obserrt llie sun at mMhigfat, bat I nemu ittm^aaber any tbtnf 
Irfce these slow an^ sisMy mofdnmitSy ads nwf Mug tittft 
contd be compared witb tke stmHonary SPrtiH I bcnr de9Ci^»«^, 
which, as tbe moon rose aboYtf it, did n^liikshfp^fH'tn'tm 
late as f past tew, afthoagb tbe^ biiliiMrf of h^* I%lft h^t 
ceitabily readkred that of ili^ bow f«i^ Mnt^ 

The fhermometer at ftoon in the stiadto, fbr tfbe p rec ed i i ig 
week, varied from 70 to 84 of FsdtfenlH«it. There had leeoi 
very little or no rain tor a long period", bat the dlght dewif 
haJ been very heavy^ and there was a sodden ttnd tery frati* 
stent thunder storm, which destroyed a baYtt near tbtir place 
on the Thursday afternoon. 

The greatest extent of the circfe' I observed was 160 de« 
grees or more than l-$d of tjie Yisil>le 'horizon. You may 
conceiVe the singularify of the sifene when ydti rellcet thae 
the Tast ejrpansa of tranqnil wster of Lalte Ontarfo, (he AHep 
gloom of the fdrest, the tvwn of Rhi{stbn, and Ihe^ itmnenBo 

ships 
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ihlpi in the dock yard were atl component parts of it* Ab« 
ftracted by such a scene from all the petty feelings of our 
nature, which habit and circumstances cause to be generally 
uppermost^ the mind of the contemplatire ixldn soars awajr 
into the realms of boundless space^ forgets for a while tho 
.^og that holds it here, and with a full certainty of its own 
comparative insignificance amid the worlcs of creation, re* 
funis humbly to a consciousness of its present state^ haririg 
added one more to the endless reasons which cause it to 
adore the inscrutable wisdom of the Almighty Architect of 
the Universe. 

On the T'th September, last year, (1826,) whilst coming 
up from the gulf, the weather had been cold without mucli 
whid» the little there was being from the sooth west. At 
two o*cIoc1k a. M. in the night, the mate^ whose watch it wal 
on deck, suddenly aroused the captain in great alarm, from an 
unusual appearance on the lee bow. The night was starlight, 
but suddenly the sky became overcast over the high land of 
ConiwaHis county, and a rapid instantaneous and immensely 
brilliant light, resembling the Aurora Boreal is, shot out of the 
hitherto gloomy aad dark sea on the lee bow, and was so 
Tivid that it lighted every thing distinctly even to the mast 
head. The mate having alarmed the master, put the helm 
down I took in sail and called all hands op^ 

The captain then culled me up, but the light which had 
been only from one quarter, now as suddenly spread over the 
whole of the sea between the two shores, and the waves 
before tranquil now became much agitated. I shall never 
forget the scene which presented itself when I came on deck. 
The whole sea as far it could be distinguished, was one 
blazing sheet of awful and most brilliant light such as I ne« 
ver before saw» altliough I have frequently observed the lo« 
mimms appearance which the ocean occasionally presents. A 
long aod vivid lino of light, superior in brightness to the 
parts of the sea aot immediafely near the vessel, showed uf 
the baso of tho high frowning and dark land abreast of us ; 

O tba 



the sky became lowering and lAteasely ob«aiFe| aiid|icv» 

haps such a scene will seldom fall to the lot i>f many to ob- 
serve. The oldest sailors on board had never seen any iliiog 
ef the kind to compare wilh it) except the captain wha b«^ 
lie said, observed something of the kliul in thia Yrades* 

The fish appeared terribly aluroied, Ung tortuous Iiiic»ef 
darting light in a contrary direction to the sen, slieved va^ 
snensc numbers of very large fish flying about aa if lost.. 

The wind increased a little, but n^t rottch^ find had a {!•» 

culiar hollow so^nd. Day broke very alotvly, and the wmm 

rose of a fiery and threatening n^^pect. Rain followed next. 

To sail on a sea of fire is the only similittide I cao ftuicy 

to this really grand and awful scene* 

The sprit sail yard and mizen boom were lighted bjr (be re* 
flection as though they had gas lights b«r»iiig knmedtaM^ 
under them, and until just before day break at 4o*cloek, I 
could distinctly see, by the'light of the tea, on any part of iIm 
deck, the most minute objects an my watch* 

This light first came from tW N* W*^ ami tbere had b««l 
a slight Aurora observed aboat eleren. 

I caused a bucket of this fiery water to be d>rawn vpy it 
was one mass of light when stirred by the baod^ and net la 
sparkles,, as usual, hut in acloal corFUsratloas* 

I kept some in an open jig ami sealed up some tf» a beflfr* 
The first night after tlicre was »» light cm shftking the battle, 
but plenty in the jug. The second ni^t tbt same; (he wafer 
in the jug sparkled as muck as erer* The tikiiiil night the samet 
the scintillations were tlii« night Vi»Lle somewhat strengfy 
QD the sea,, as even on spitttug into tlie water they appeared, 
and the tisoal trick of throwing a riDpe over and tewfng k 
alongt caused a very heatuifnl Ihie of iiglit. On' t\m evenfng 
the sun had set very singalarly so as to exhfbit a derail sofr, 
and vrhen a few degrees above the honsoar, \t ^kom^ tet ff 
the globe of that luminary had been suddenly elVanged iaf^a 
long, cylin<]er which reached the horiseak i anid^a drawing 
of. it* Thi& night the sea was again terjr Fttonoeae ssA 

sinootb. 
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moothi in (act it was very nearly as mocli so aa before | the 
water in the jug still the same.^ On the fourth night the 
water hi the jug was still very briUiaivt^ although oil had 
been accidentally spilt into it. Tke fifth night the sea scarcely 
exhibited any traces of luminosity -, the water in the jug this 
night as brilliant as efer. Sixth and seventh nights, water 
in the jug the same. I am sorr^ to say I left the sealed bottle 
ou board in my hurry, and that the water in the jug was spilt 
before we landed at Quebec. 

Sea water being a compound of muriate of soda and sul- 
phate of magnesia, \f^rth o«vgeA and hydrogen, it strikes m« 
that by some combination, a greater or a lesser quantity of a 
phosp^iate i« forn^ed, or phosplioric acid, in certain cases^ 
which readily melting from its solid state, spreads and diffoses 
itself 0¥er ft TOSt surf«»ce, and thus by its greater or lesser 
foiume creates more or less of the^phcnomena alluded io» 

Sty r/fffa for this argtrmenf, amongst other thrngs, are tlie 
two following. 

By the strictest inTestigatton, I could discover no appear- 
ance whatever, on the occasion above detailed, for supposing 
that animalculoe had any tiling to do with the appearance, and 
I think the putrescent m alter from shouls of dead fish is 
equally unlikely in sea water; 

Secondly, if four drachms of the substance of fresh herring 
be mixed with two drachms of sulplmte of magnesia in two 
ounces of water, and the whole put in a phial, and alloweu 
to stand 24 hours, on the next ni^ht a very beautiful liimi* 
nous appearance will be seen on shaking the bottle^ and this 
will continue four or five nights. 

M*y not therefore the phosphate be formed cither from 

the ex4ifia; of fishj or from some secretion of the finny tribes 

mingling with the ocean waters. Uut tills is a subject far be- 

voiid my research* I wish it may receive the atteatioo of an 

.tble hand. 
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That solphate of magnesw, and^miiriato of lodi^ havo 
fomething to do with the matter, is, I think, evident from the 
fact that in large masses of fresh water abounding with fisb| 
and those even of the Fait water kind, as Lake Ontario does 
DO such appearanoe has yet been observed* 



Abt. IV. — Notes on the Saguenay country^ by 

Andrew Stuart, Es^. 



In the first TOjrage of Jacques Cartier, ( A« D« 15340 no 
mention is made of the Saguenny country. 

In his second Toyage (A. D. 1535) to l)e found in the third 
volume of Hnkluyt» the Saguenay country is called ^^ the 
Kingdom of the Saguenay*" The ^k^'/^'^^^ pointed out to 
him ^^ the beginning of this kingdom and tuld him (bat it 
was Unci inhabited, and thjit from thence came the red cop* 
per by them named Cnignetadze/ 

Upon Jacques Cartier afterwards going to {lochelaga, 
(Montreal,) he shewed the Indians there some red copper, 
and looking towards tlic country of the Great Lakes, with 
signs i^sked them^ if any csime from lhencc» but they shook 
their heads and answered no> and shewed hini that |t 
^ame from Sagiiepay whi^h he rightly obserTes, ** lyeth clear 
contrary to the other.*' 

Upon his return to his post qf St, Croix, (probably QuebeC| 
perhaps Cap Rouge,) he was informed by the Indians that the 
river Saguenay, at the distance of eight or nine days journey 
from its mouth would only bear small boats ; that beyond 
the Tillageof Saguenay, (it is difficult tofia the position of this 
Tillage,) the river Saguenay enters into two or three great 
lakes I that there is a Sea of fresh water found^ and, .as they 

waft 
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were told by those of Saguenaj, there was never maa 

ft 

heard of ** Ihat found out the end thereof, for they said to as 
they never were there themselves.*' This corresponds soffi* 
fiently with the known geography ofthe roantry. The fresh 
water sea here referred to, Ts doubtless l^ke Mistassiiiis^ re- 
specting which the story here given in 1535 was repotted to 
us by the Indians uf the King^s Posts. The same story will 
lie found in the examination of one or more of the witnesses 
eiamitied before the committee upon the Crown lands. 

Jacques Cartier was also told by the Indians about Quebeci 
that the inhabitants of the Snguenay hatl great store of copper. 

On the 6th of May, 1536, tlTacqaes Cartier sailed from 
Qaebee on his return to France, stopped at the Isle aux 
€oadl«F, and remained there till the 16th ofthe same month, 
when many of the subjects (as be calls them,) of the Indian 
chief whom he was conveying to France, came to see their 
chief, and ^' gave him three bundles of beavers, and sea« 
^' wolves skins, with a great knife of red copper that com* 
•'. eth from Sagueiiay," 

The fourth voyage of Jacques Cartier contains uothing re« 
specting the Saguenay country. 

Mr. Robervul, ^^ the King*s lieutenant general in the 
*' countries of Canada, Saguenay, and Hocheluga, depart* 
^' ed towards the province of Saguenay, on Tuesday the 
*• 5th of June, 1543. Their furniture was of eight barks as 
'^ well great as small, and to the number of three score and 
'^ ten persons with the aforesaid General." 

On the 14th of June, Monsieur '* L'Espiney La Brosse^ 
** Monsieur Frdte, Monsieur Longeval, and jithers, returned 
** from the General from the voyage of Saguenay. 

'* And note that eight men and one bark were drowned 
^' and.lo8t, among whom was Monsieur De Noire Lafon* 
^ taine, and one named Lavasseur of Constance*** 

^^On Tuesday the i6th of June aforesaid, there came 
'^ from the general Moosieor Villeneove, Talebot, and threo 

ff otb#rt| which ,to9«nht six scor# pound weight of their 

" com 
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<* corn, and tettcri to itMyyet until Magda!en4tde Whfefirfi 
'< the tZd day of July.** The rest of this Toyage is wantfn^, 
(Pinkerton, ?o!. Xlf. p. 677. 8.) 

There are (wo maps in Charlevoix vrhich throw mach light 
upon the Topography of (his country ; the smaller of them if 
to be found in hi^ third Tolume^ p* 64^ and embraces the 
whole river from Taduusac to some short distance above 
Chicoutimy. There is delineated upon it a land road, between 
two fbaios of mountains, wtiich leads from Lake St. Charles 
ta a f oint on the Saguenay^ as nearly as may be equi^dift- 
Ufiti f Booi Tado^isaQ aad Ha Ha bay. 

He here speaks of the harbour of Tadoutac as a good oQe 
capftbie of ciNitalning a fteet of twenty-five ships of wary 
•nd says thattlui country is filled wUk marble but nltogethor 
itMoscoptible of .culture ;--^n both of wb»ch particula^rf be 
waa inbtahem 

His general map (vol« 1. p, 438)^ is compiled from nuinv* 
scripts in tlie De^t of the French maritie, and from memolrf 
of fhe* Jeauit priests; 

It is astonishingly minute and acienT»te» and what would 

at ffrst sight seem to be extraordinary, it would appear from 

ft that the interior of the Saguenay country was better known 

jit that time than the interior of the country lying between 

Quebec ami Montreal. 

The rivers Batiscan^ St. Anne, and Jacques Cartier, are 
very iniiccuralely laid down in this general map ; as t^also 
the St. Maurice • 

It is worthy of remark that a wafer communicntion rs laid 
down ill this map from the Ottawa to the St. Lawrence by the 
Maskinongd river. This is probably correct, but tlrere is 
reason to believe that the route is in a higher Utitude than 
that given by Charlevoix. 

The public documents to which Charlevoix had Access, and 
whic^ served to enable him to glre so accuratea map of' th'a 
Sugoenay eountry, wer^ flflrd^CDdlJ^tljr^f- ihe nrfmoirt of 

tba 



*» JtMKft} #r the siMit ftntheotic eliinicief^ The Ktitg 6f 
Fr0nce had reset ved to htmstftl this eoantrr e^mprising fhe 
best hunting grounds in the whole of North America. It 
If fald to prodttce furs of certarn cfcserfptlons that aw riol 
iquAlled any where, 'thlt reSerted tract of countrj wu 
farmed out ot let. 

By an Arrft of Cotxneil of leJth May 1677, and by a subse* 
qoent Ordonnance of the Provinciat Intendant of 17^0, an ex« 
*ef plan was ordered lobe made of this country after actual 
«ur?ey ; which was finally carried Into effect beiween th6 
ytars 1731 and 1738, (eleren bt twelve years befofe (lie 
pvhiicaiion of Chsirievolx's general map) as anpears from (ho 
•rdaiMmce ©f the Intendant, bearfng date the S3d May, 
1733. ( Edits and Ordonnances IL 87.) 

Ihe tract of country thus surteyed Abounded En front by 
the rif er Si. Lawre nee, beglnnh^ at the \iiwcr end of the 
Swgiiiory of Che Ebouleinens, and eitendr^ to Cape Cdr- 
moraat^ a dist«ifr« of about iitMty.fiTe leagS)>s j en the west 
by an imaginary line rvmning ea«f and west from the afore«rtd 
lowerendol theSd^ioryof the ^oulemens, tofhehefi^ht 
ftf kiad al the canyin^g place of F^afce Patitachekffo in the H* 
tiUMU of 47 ® 15' J tlHfnce rnnmng wea towards Three Rl- 
Ter«» and in depth U> tlie height •! land, at abovt Swor |pa||i,^ 
from the small Uke of Patiiaouauanlche, in hrlitiMie 48^.. 
18'!; thence to the Lake Askntiche into which the (urimer 
Lake eoHJties itself, whence they fall into the Fiver NeUiiba 
which receives also the waters of Uk% Nekoaba all of whicU 
empty themseUes into Lake St. Jo^m, and thence into tho 
Saguenay, with all the country comprized within these waters^ 
on the east by Cape Cormorant and thence tj- (he height of 
land comprizing the Rirer Moisy, Lake Kichestigaux, the 
I^ke of the Naskapis^ and the other Rirera aad Ukes 
emptying into them. 

In tiie collection of plates, plans, Ac, representing a se- 
ries of events in the history of France, commencing witli Om 
ffaolf Md MdYng with the feign of Lonis Iha XV.^ mads 

by 
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by Mr. Fevret de Fonldte, aod now in the K!iig*f library ^ 
Paris, win be found the following plans, &c., relating to Ca- 
nada. 

Under the year 1 690, ^Tetite Carte du Canada, ou le Cbe« 
*' ralierGuilluume Phi})9, fit une tentative inutile, les 10 et 19 
" Octobre. Les Anii;lois cnnonent Quebec, le 10 Octobre**' 

Under the year 1758* Plan de Louisbourg en Canada^ 
rendu aux Anglois Ic 26 Juiilet. — Perier, 

Under the year 1759, Plan de la ville et du siege de Qui* 
bee, pris par les Anglois le 18 Septembre*— Idem. 

Under the year 1760, Plans de la bataille de Quebec, let 
atlaqaes du Fort Carillon du 8 de Juiilet, de cclle du Fort 
de William Henry le 7 Ao(it> et de celles de Chouaguen le 
12 Aoiit.— Perier. 

The foregoing are extracted from the Appendix to the 
4th volume of the Bibliotheque Ilistorique de France. 

Upon the cession of the Caliadas to Great Britain by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763, this tract continued to be granted 
to lessees under leases of twenty*one years. 

It was the interest of the lessees to exclude strangers at 
much as possible and to keep secret the resources of the 
country as well for the purpose of maintaining their monopo* 
ly, as for that of preventing competition, when the lease 
should come at the end of each twenty.oneyearsto be brought 
to sale. 

Accordingly, down to within the last six or eight years 

nothing was known of this country. The most ridiculous 

stories were circulated and believed of the dangers of the na* 

tigation of the Saguenay, of its falls which no man had ever 

approached, of its utifathomable depth, and of the severity 

of the climate, &c. &c. 

The account given of this country before a committee of 

the assembly, to whom was referred the matter of the Crown 

lands^ by two gentlemen of the highest respectability, the 

Messrs. Tach^ of Kamonraska, who had long resided there^ 

first awakened the public atteatioa to il| 
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An exploring surf ey of this traet of country^ was com* 
neneed during the last season under the authority of an act 
of the ProTincial Legislature. 

It appears from the Report of the Commissioner!! employ* 
ed upon the service and from the documents which accompa* 
tiy the Report, that the Saguenay is navigable by vessels of 
any size for a distuuee of twenty two or twenty three leagues, 
to Ha Ila Bay, and that it is navigable by vessels of largn 
dimensions for five or six leagues higher up to Chicotimy. 

The harbour of Tadousac would contain it is said, twentf 
five ships of wan The following harbours there is reason i9 
believe, are to be found between Tadousac and Chicotimy. 

At La Boulle^ about two leagues above Tadousac, is a good 
harbour for vessels against the north west winds, on the north 
east bank of the Saguenay, and a good harbour for boats, oa 
the south west side at the place called L'an^e ^ la Barque* 

At three leagues from Tadousac, at the place called La 
Passe- pierres is a good harbour for schooners against north 
west winds. 

At the Bay St. £tienhe, oboot two leagues from La Boulte 
is a good harbour against north west winds ; and opposite thif 
Bay is the Bay a la Grosse Roche, which is a good harbour 
for shipping. 

On the same side of the River is the Bay Oitapermuche, 
with a good harbour for boats, and at a small distance from 
it the An^e aux Foins having a good harbour for schooners* 
Opposite the An9e aux Foiiis is the River Ste. Marguerite^ 
dhtant six leagues from Tadousac, having a good harbour a« 
gainst all winds. 

About seven leagues from Tadousac is the Island of St« 
Louis^ having a good harbour at each of its extremities. 

A league higher we come to the River Petit Saguenayi 
which has a good harbour. 

Half a league higher are the Islands Cocard and Barthele* 
my, having a good harbour* 

H A 
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A little higher is the Buy of ^t. ^obp ; I^^^QO^.IlAlllPvr 

egainst all wtn4s^ 

Higher op is the Bay da Rade j a rery good harboi^r. 

Opposite La Trioite U tne 3ay a TAyiron ; a^ood harbi^r* 

Im descente des femmes ; a good harbour (or ships* 

lia Grande Pointe ; a good harbour^ 

Ha Ha Bay an ej^celleot harbour* 

T4ie foregoing notes upon the harbourji of the Si^eoay» 

are extracted from the report of Mr. Gau?reau» 
Upon the north eastern shore of the Snguenay, frotn 

9adottsaC| to within one or two leagues of Chicotimy^ there 

•eems to be bat little land susceptible of culture. 

What extent of ground susceptible of culture, there may 

te \]^veeo the o|d settleiQenta in the rear of Murray Bay 

iad St. Paoi'f B^y^ upon tiie St. Lawrence on the one tlde^ 

Md Ha Ha Bay» and the Saguenay, and Tadousae, im Iha 

otb^r isoQtknowo, 

D^tween Chicotimy and the coiwtry immediately in its 

ff^r 09 the«pe aide> aad Ha Ha Bay aud the waters which 

empty into it on the other will be found 300,000 acres 9t 

CiiltivabU laadr 

proceeding from Cbicotimy to I«ake St, John by the Gfai« 

cotitpy Biver^ Lake Tsino^omif &c.| it seems probable thai 
the country from Chieotimy to the foot of Lake Tsinognmf^ 
op the we^jra side of thefe waters is not susiseptible of ouU 

iur^ 

Vrom La]o TsioogonU to l^kis St* John, there is apcord* 

ing to the report of the Traders and Indians, a deep tract of 

J«vel and fertile f^oootryy es^teadiog to the westward and 

southward. 

Npthiog, howeTer> is knowo with certainty i^n this pointy 

as the $ur¥eyor charged with exploring this portion of tho 

^puntry^ wivi preioAted by aoddeutal circomstaneee from do* 

ing so* 

From Cbigotioiy tp Lake St, John, tlio dtatottce bf ad* 

measoreniQat is 67 miles, 68 chaiai» 

Tho 
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Tiht ^aten^cftt ttfe Tredtem sldeoftlfe Penitrsuta^ which lies 
between the' Lake Tsinogomi and the grand outlet of Lake 
St. John, are generally navigable for batteadx &c» those whicfi 
•re now rfavigable only by canoed might probably at a small 
expense be rendered nafigableby batteaux4 

't'lie following are the carrying places on this route* 
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Names tf Portage. 



Leng^i^ Por- 
tage. 



Waier Comr 
municaiionm 



Chains, liiiiks, 

Chicotimii 160 00 

Male, 10 00 

Attinii 9 do 

Waslikou, 7 00 

Melow, 13 00 

MinKtiike', 33 00 

Asiini, 20 00 

Woqne, 96 00 

PaslMcounfmish) 35 40 

Melow-zebi, 18 00 
From Belle Riviere portage to entrance of 

Lake St. John, 
Fnm Kou^iiijao to the Post^ 

Distance of* Land Carriage^ 
do* Water, 



Ohatiis, Link's, 
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99 

6^ 

S3 

619 

99 

148 

18(?3 

459 

363 



06^ 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
Off 
09 

oa 

00 
00 
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391 
5036 



40 
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54S» 00 
07 miiet , 08 chains, 00 Links^ 

The Grand Outlet of Lake* St. John Is a rapid s4lre«itii^na« 
Tigable only by canoes, and even in thesc^ dangerous'tMtU 
Blithe most expert canoemen. 

UpanrtheiidrtheaMernmost shore of the Saguemiy, tim^ 
sltmstd be but little land susceptible of'ooUure' till witkitt 
anShoft di»ti«ce fromChkotiaiy. 

ThecDuntry was here penetrated f<ir a distaace o^ stxteM 
leaguevfrom- the mouth of the river des Terreb romfiveflii 
Uhe soil waa found to be of superior quality in thte whole of 
tUs diasance^And this tract of good laud ptJ^HMy- ofcleiidt>ttt 
te norlfa easlermost side of Lake St. John* 

H 2 Ibr 
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Th4 Peninsula lying between Lake Tslnogoml and the 
Grand Outlet of Lake St. John, is reported by the surveyor 
to contain about ^50,OCX) acres of level and fertile land. 

On the south westernmost side of Lake St. John, the 
Mountains approach near to the Lake, and beyond them the 
whole conntry lying to the westward between Lake St. John 
and the St. Maurice is altogether unsusecptible of cultare^ 
with the excepiton of some few patches too inconsiderable to 
merit being particularized. 

The north easternmost side of Lake St. John, eoutamt 

noch good land. 

The following is a Table of the distances which the 
rivers emptying into Lake St. John, on this side of the Lak^ 
weflB ascended on the late exploring survey. 

Chains, Links, Miles, Chains^ 
River Perehoncai 

Musk-rat River, 

River Dav'rd, 

Rum River, 

River Mistassinl, 

Koocciatien River^ 

River Baddeley, 

River Pastagoutin, 

Saguenay from Ghicoutimi to\ .g. 00 4 

Terres Rompues, j 

The following is a Table of Latitudes as taken by Lieutenant 
Baddeley of the Royal EogineePSy with^ an artificial hori* 
zon. 

Riti^re La Fleur, 4&* 

Chieotttimi, 48 

Portage des Roches, 48 

About half way over Lake K^nnawgommin, 48 

Where two parties met Lake St* Jobs, 48 

Ferebonca River, 48 

Mistassini River, 48 

Ouignatshouen River, 48 

Mitabitshnan River^ 48 

Tudoutae, ^ 
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14 


31 


15 
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37 


59 


42 


37 


38 


55 


24 


35 


23 


12 
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39 
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The eltmtte at Chicoatlmi, and lower down tlie Sagaenay 
feems to be very mueh like that at Quebec, whilst it wonld 
appear that the climate of the country about Lake St. John^ 
is as mild as that of Montreal, perhaps milder. 

The survey made by the Commisiioners waa but a partial 
one, the funds at their disposal not admitting of any other. 

To complete our knowledge of this Territory, it would bo 
requisite 

1st. To explore In every direction the country lying in the 

rear of Murray Bay and St. Paul's Bay upon the St* Law« 

rence on the one side, and Ha Ila Bay and the Saguenay on 

the other. 

£d. To explore the country lying between Chicotimy and 
Lake St. John upon the western side of the River Chicotimy, 

Lake Tsinogomi, &c. 

Sd. To explore the old route from Charlesboorg to the Sa« 
guenay, striking the Saguenay half way between Tadoasae 
and Chicotimy, as laid down by Charlevoix, {doubtful) 

4th« To explore the country most likely to afford a 
direct commuuication by land from Quebec to the old est«« 
blishment of the Jesuits upon Lake St. John, a distance of 
about 100 miles ; through nhich country the Jesuits are sa14 
to have been in the habit of eanstag cattle to be driven fr4im 
Charlesbonrg. 

Much as thas ttill remains to do, it is nevertheless tr«e 
that enough has been done to establish, that there Is a vast 
extent of Territory about Lake St. Johil, the Saguenay, 
and their tribatary waters which it is desirabla should be set« 
tied. 
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In the rery cfesifable step wWch the IftstwiMt Socretjr 
has at length adopted to commence the march of g.eotog{cal 
science in Canada, efery reason id afforded for belief that A 
new and important*opemng will be made- tovrarda cTearins^ 
away the incumbrances* which hate long OTcrshadbwed so fair 
a field for research, and that, not only will the country be 
ultimately beiiefitted and enrrched'i.but that a nei« light maf 
be spread over the science itself from the., unveiliog^^^ ctf tbo90 
pefsuliar doubts and. difficulties. wi(h which itStStudjf^ ift Uib 
singular coantry is besets 

Ameog. some of these Idtbe^c^ vnnolvef] ; qne^Umia^ whicKap 
naturally present thems^slves-to^ a» ani^piriilg mind, k iksA of 
the manner in. which tfaf9 vosjb maise^-of fof eijpi reeke> la Ihe 
sy^ape of water Mf>orn boulders, bave^bta^ ttans^rled tet iMr 
prtini^fc situaiioMa ao4 Mrii^nne: they/ caaie, l^Qshaiiidarsaf 
tk9 Jarajand of Germaityj of^oi smM iRipoftand^ol limltaA 
extent when compared to those of Canada. I hafatfafellerii 
by land or aloag the shores frem BreiseDtt toLake BHe, and 
every wiiere these stngeUr slrangefa pffeecnl' thematlvef^ tt 
TieW) thickly spreatL over rocte aad soiknte^ whUhtfehey^ hme 
Ofllk the sli^eal/ sttialepy^ mAMi tm- i owneemiUh l ff ? diatafiti 
from any beds to ivhich they might* in a few instancei|Jte 
supposed to have originally belonged* I hate obserTed them 
equally strewing the shores of the lakes and of the St. I^aw* 
rence, and covering the mountains and the hillsi and that too 
as in Pelham township at a very considerable elevation. Here 
(Mt Kingston,) they line the low limestone shores of the lake» 
and consist of hard schists, of graoitesi of goeits, of quaitZ| 

of 
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Ch« ^KF^\^ -ott 4iie blgliar iiUitMiat of i\m limcsloBe of 
^OAteuac;! -ac* tamiiiierinis »nil ? »tW4I5 tbat 1 «m conficleiU mi 
a dew boiiM^abme « iuMKSr«<l iiieciiiMiM of different kliMlt 
fDigUt be pr4i€4ii«i], tet ilMNr««r« tm daia •Mier from tbeir 
f^nn or UmIt |»MiU^ » aa w^mrh a \\ik^fy of a plaiMible oataref 
atio 4|m mhi4c Uiay ba«(a ti«v«)to<j^ -coolil^ drawa* Xha 
dUoTiafi (UaMiiig9» a«4b€jr arataiber afleoUUty lermc<l| bafa 
been so variously ralM abeat, thai 4be side aa wbieh iheae 
bonlders have received the aM>st severe chastiseiDeot is aa* 
doabtedl^ not racogniziible. I bave fancied that I coald 
perceive Ihere was a kind of regularity In their general po* 
^tiouj but I cannot as yet speak with certainty. I cunjectora 
Ibat tbey are in nearly parallel lines on the fl^t tables which 
t4us pau af the coantry a6<>r«ls, bat I iball not baiard a 
statemeat aatil I have i^oitanity to enquire wore largely* 
AUo|gfl^her« t|)e subject of the CauaiUaa boulders appears to 
i^e^ one of the deepest interest. 

iVt Kingston^ the niineraiogical contents of the transported 
focky masses are very ioteresting. Prase, schorl, varieties of 
laica, beautiful large crystals of fel^par^ garnets^^and tha 
otheir caacooiilaBte 9i gaiess^ graoita aud sandstones nay ba 
readily found, whilst large blocks of quartz from the trans* 
parent limpid species, through almost ail the shades to dark 
brown, exist ; I have a piece of quartz from a rock which is 
Onder ground and is of course a boulder^ nearly as pure as 
the Brazilian kind, having but a slight milkiness about it. 

There are someamygdaloidal boulders here also, containing 
imperfect jaaper, agate, &c., but they are merely curious 
from their present situation, and are very rare and much wora 
and disiDtegrated. 

Altbaugh secondary rocks visibly prevail in the neigh* 
tioarhood it is well known that Kingston is the great point 
irksva the (Nira graoile range, which forms the Theu&aad Is-^ 

* lands, 
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Unds« and the coantry of the United States down to Lake 
George, again rise$« Here a depoiit of immense extent of 
beantifnl red granite rears its head abote the limestone range 
and forms Cedar Island, and the shores of Hamilton's Goto, 
while in the former place is observed, the unusual and unex* 
peeted oircnmstance of the granite, and the limestone ming* 
ling with each other, and that so intimately as to appear, eren 
in a amall specimen^ the result of contemporaneous fusion i 
primitif e limestone, therefore^ exists here,* 

Kalm, the Swedish traveller, has noticed similar calcareous 
granites in this country^ and one near the St. Lawrence, he 
particularly describes as being composed uf red felspar, black 
mica, white limestone with grains of purple or red quartz. Of 
another rock he says, that the absence of felspar is supplied 
by grey primitive limestone which, together with purple or 
garnet coloured quartz, and black mica it is composed of. 

It was supposed that the granitic range from the United 
States, and Thousand Islands terminated at Kingston, but I 
feel inclined to think otherwise, and that this granite spreads 
onwards towards the immense primitive range, which divides 
the w^rs flowing into Hudson's Bay and the upper lakes 
from those which pay tribute to the mighty St. Lawrence. 

The limestone of Kingston, contains In most instances but 
few shells and those mostly of one kind, a sort of scallop. I 
should not be at all surprized at some discoveries being ulti* 
mately effected here with respect to animal remains, as Ha- 
milton's 



♦ Captain Bonnycastl* appears to allude to this rock in the following 
extract from another communication of his: « Here is the most singular 
junction of the granite, with 1 think a talcose limestone ; these rocks actu* 
ally intermix so, that the quartz and felspar of the granite may be seen 
separately in the lime, and the lime separately in the granite, (ar beyond 
the line where the two masses have actually been soldered together as it 
wttre. This is all made evident by having a 8urfiic« smoothed and jpolishcd. 
There is not much schorl here but I have smu a litUt in th« graoita 
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««d (iiert are ionifttttireo* of tMt cdfvtnf aftder PUfft ffefitf ^ 
«8 a stream^ which is of some filiiw il ipifoft ^Mii ttiiM 
wddlnily fiiftra at a chasii 

mJv^MBBnDlilia-tK^ #tlwv iH|piii6cii Me iMM k#fi| Ift^MfM*** 
ves ace^ however, nel ttvf eevMiMM^ Mi llie enboeefaMet 
•eea to fceloayts'laigfciitfii whlet h af ttfcw tow i fwiti j l yni» 

ther than to an j rock in situ* 

Chain eoral (tobtp^ga catgiiulata>>ia«dbi!fef ea awj At >»n^* 
comb fossil (favoisitej are /euad en the islands lathe fklai« 
ty^ hut not veiy perfeet;, and amongst other thin^ » sanllriak 
si«s pisked op lately, on which is the perfei^ apysaraaci ^ 
« larj^e plant in ffto reUevoy with some leases be&ide it. 

%. Aboo4 Sfteen imleft fms KingsteA» in the le#ttsU|» et 
Loo^hhonNi^, galena aed ii%ad plates^ mhoL^ j» well aa 
tearbnret of iron, exist as I am< infofHied^ Pipe etaytery 
yore is feood neas the fer^ mile creek )n the. Niagara dtstviet^ 
and theve b idsd a large bed eCsvlpflrar.. Lead is^^fmmk at MM 
Creek^ia the county^ or rather toeva^fiip jolnhig PeVbam, imi 
fine granular gjpsum at the Grand Riveti^ in such quantStiW 
«• to be eooHttoa ofi aU the farms in the Niagava dfitviel* 

Selettite (erjBstaitieedi ggrpnrw> is foamt at Pevl Qewgij tmA 
•t Beckett's Mitts«^ At 4fte $llo?t Hills Iftiere If a dognfiat 
dbdivitir m fkm wvadsy wkkk beai« e>iesy appearaneeaf kam^ 
ing beeai aiaandeat vatei^sH i sense isacer slfil< ooaes oat ef Ito 
neck at Us baseband here are strewed masses o£ agatiaed weed 
andhornstone, apparency formed bf the |ietrifjiog ^aaltties •f 
Che ancient atreara. 

There is an esCensive bed i»f iron pytiles in the woods at* 
ihe Short Hills, and thereabonts oecur crater like hollows^ 
wliich may prebably have been formed by the combnstioo oi 
ihat mineral; the lips of (he cops, howefer) are>not high^ and- 
ft is equally prebuble that these hollows may haye been c^om 
«d by the sinking of the sand. 

I In 



^ (Japt iBonny castle on sonie of tke 

to all probability (here Ii a great deposit of magDetic iro& 
Viear Kingston, as well an of other or^s of iron ; large massea 
Hre occasionally seen, and I have met With ? ery pure cites in 
tomps as Irttge as a man's imad. 

I pri^pose to close these observations upon a few of tire 
Wycks and mineials of Uppet Canada, by adding a mineraio. 
%ical annalysisi of the Marmora ores of iron, together, with (hat 
bf a Kingston mineral which) f belfeve> has hitherto been consi 
Mdered errboeoiiisly to be tremolite^ 

I. Ma^eiit oitide 6f Ifbn^ Marmora, Uppitr €Mdd&. 

This mineral is composed of large and small crystals in thd 
haSB^ (sometimes though not frequently exhibiting the form 
df th« octahedron,) generally strongly bevelled on all their 
'edges. C6lotilt ejtlern&lly iron black $ on a fresh fracture, 
firon grey In spots. Fractal e, uneren with cavities. LustVe, 
Weakly raetallic. Powder^ under the hammer black ; under 
the file also black5 streak, metallic* Alone on charcoal very 
difficult to fnse. With borax^ on ^latina wire, it first becomes 
Ved, then bottle gireen^, and when co6l it f6rms a transparent 
and colotirless glass. With salt of phosphorus the same is 
'^served* It strongly attracts (he insulated needle. 

Thi^ is the granular magnetix: ore and exists in immense 
'(Quantities oti the Grow Lake, forming mountain masses, it 
Is v^ YaluaUe, and although it contains much sulphur, from 
the quantity of carburet of ir6n and argil lacioos ores found 
liear it» its fusion is accomplished without great expenses. 

N ® . Vif-^Rdd o'xide 6f Iron and Jihrous hornblende^ 

Marmora, 

This mass has k laminar structure in the di^rection of (he 
^bngitudinal fracdirc, but is'very corhpact. The hornblende 
*(!OVe'rs bbth f!lces elf the fl:itiish surface's, and appears some- 
'tiibes jieneti^tihl; the l(lias^. It has (he peculiar odour of 
^tJmM<ftidc» 'h fibrous structure, resinous luitre and bitumN 
^dlis '-^ppea^rauce } the fibrous ^tructt^rc when filed across it's 

length 
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>ength is rery distioct^ resembling the grain of bamboo oi^ 
cMie. Its streak greenish gray. Insoluble in nitric acid* 
The ore itself has bat little of the metallic look \ and does no( 
move the needle. External colour, dark brownish dirty red y 
streak, dark fine red ; powder, the saine, yery ^ne and r;- 
ther smooth* 

The streak and powder are uncertain > being sometimes ^ 
abof e, at others the streak is brown grcy^ as well as pow- 
der, the hornblende bein^ so iotimatfdy mixed with the mj|S8^ 
The results of fusion also yary. Alone it does not fpse (^^ 
charcoal, but blackens with borax ;; the dark powder glf es i\ 
doll red opaque glass \ in the oxidating flame, wine yellow { 
ill the reducing flame fine dark (green ?) CQlo^rJ^ y(ii\^}3L bet 
pomes mor^ green on eooling. 

This Yariety does not appear to be rery cpiqi^Qn| it is ^ 
curious specimen* 

N ® * III. — Mojuntqin or^^ (caHe,d also hke ore,) f(om ih^ 
fftoiintainii almost composes being near the lake^ Matmora^ 

This ore is a very massive looking vsiriety w)t^ ap eyeq 
friicture and argillaceous appearance* Ip f^ilr^Q acid insoly«i 
ble. Colour of fracture, ifqn black pr steel gfay | it (s {[ene* 
rally coated by a light crust of brown oxide, ipo^der by 
file black ; streaky metallic. Moves tbfi pe^d^f^t ^n^ \^ ^V4t 
dently earthy i[^(^gnetic oxide of iron* 

This ore is very abundant at Marmora^ and is used fof 
making the best bar iron there. \t is probably inex|iaustible. 

Jf ® . IV. — Red ore^ or ocbret/ r^d 03^da c^f iron^ il/(}r^orff; 
This has an earthy aspect ; strongly soils the Qageirs of ^ 
deeper Indian red than its own extern^) colour, ni'hifh if 
dull brick red^ but when cut fine Indian red. Fracturp earthy* 
Powder dark red. Streak red and shines a little^ £!asily 
put and broken. Nitric acid changes the colour p( the mai9| 
fir appears to discharge it. No other effect from dropping 
ikt powder into nitric acid tl^ah a metallip sptim 9nsin| 
find ^oating on the surface* 

1 ? Thi# 



J4 inajr peftapi kt mid^i^ «seltl t$ the arte m to fwK* 
Itea Vf maoh lb« t«m« a* that bni^hi fma IIm gdf af 
Ormus. At Marmara it is abundant^ and is ui^ aa % 4ii«a§ 
8iiz for th< b«f t «ra«« Its cffei^ io thii «af af9 repre* 
MQi^ed a* very £;reat . 

A fpwQH atibaUuica io dtstuict try^tallhwUoat latencctiag. 
Xra^Anre ctyataUUi* and laniaated tan^ imdiDaUy \ cvoss frac- 
lof e uoef ea, Vornkty greeoidi grajrf and harsii to 4lie toacb. 
Does nol yield easily to (he kaif«» and baa a greaoish gray 
atfeak* Q|Hi%iie, or feebly tramliiettt at tl&e edges ia thin 
kmiitce. Fresh fracture has aiustrealmost metaiik) shining 
aod vitre<His« or slightly resinoos. I>oes oot^£^e easily^ or 
scarcely at all> ou charcoal^ but in foreeps in a thin scale^ it 
fuses with diflficiitty on the edges Info a round blaclc« dull, ena- 
mel, here and tl^re. With boraz> xm plathaa wire, intnme- 
sres, and yields a glass of a yeltowish coloiir* CrystslKoo 
cleavage in twn ^rectlonSp lengttanal and diagonal. 

There is ahn I think aotxie hotnto lfs ^ c and mnoti iron ki 
tMs s p ec< a> e n . Rooks nl Ibis naiora nippaar almmUnt In tbn 
porphyritio sienite of Marowra. 

N ^ . VL — At^Saceoun c mimm th «f iron, MtarmorQ. 

Yellowisb brown, sparry looking masses^ Mrith an uneren 
fracture, and cryshi!flne strui^nve wbsch is lametlar, and 
vesembtes eakspar, hiwng a shii^ng peaaly lustre w^ien turn- 
ed to tlbe 1^. Sh^€uk very easily cHeeled, and of a Hgkt 
l^wnisk yeliow or yellnwiah whitn oolonr. FottudeTy rough 
amd s^ff fad. The powder wken fine on the ingat nsoves 
Ibn needin iain4iy. fiieffeaeaa in powder sttongty ; wken 
thrown iiUo nitric add a bright r^ heavy powdat anb- 
aid^Sf and a meullic scum rises* Deerepitatca on chorcoaly 
and falis into a metallic dull red j^wdar. I 
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N • • VII.— CTag^j /roi» wv, HflmMonr. 

Earthy) aneteni irregular masses retenWng schm Mndi 
^ grapUe daj. CMmt green gref , sHglitljr gHnniierfiif . 
Sitemk, greenlflli grey. Fov^Acr^ darker greenlifa gray. ^« 
hne on charcoal, It beemnet powdery, anil risiag op a liltle 
turns reddish brown and crombtes into dast, parts of whicli 
hnk metailiCf bat does ncft teadity fuse* fVtih borax on pU- 
leaa wire, it is Tery diflbmlt to fuse, bat tarns at last into a 
beaotiftil light green glass wbich on cooing fiides« During 
iiie process tbe essay becomes bHgbt red hot in points. Ifkh 
9tM t^fhoifkofus it Is also dlfllcoU of fusion; at first it forass 
a red globule which turns gradoally a dark bottle green^ thea 
a fine light green and becomeg a colourless glass on cooQngt 
Not effervesceni in adds, nMric, moriatic nor sulphuric* I 
should call this specimen (which is rery common at Marmo* 
ra^ and is called a coarse black lead by the workmen,) green 
arginaceotts oxide of iron, from the peculiar bottle green 
colour it developes. Perhaps there is soma chrome In lis 
composition which gives it its slightly green hue in mass* 

It resembles in its qnalities the iodurated green iron eastb 
of Jameson^ Hauys fer oxide terreux* supposed by soma» 
accordii^ to Qeas eland) a pbosphuret at iroo^ ami c( rare 
occurrence* 

ItaSoffds a greenish Mack trace on paper with pressure, 
but none on whste pofceUtUt and feels very slightly greasy* 
When iBoisteoed by hsealhlng am % it gives out a strong aa- 
gUlaoeutts odour. 

N ^ * VIIL— J^FMTe and Bghi Mm radtaiad ami hladai i^ 

phale of baryies^ Kingston. 
This mineral exists at Kingston « in the upper beds of a 
compact dark limestone with very few, or rather scarcely any, 
shells. These upper beds appear to have been subjected to 

some 
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tome coDYalsion At tliej are mach broken and irregular, dif« 
leriogalsoin tbeir aspect. from those on which they repose^ 
aud passing by exposure to the oxygen of the air, or soma 
other opers^ting cause,^ into a dull whitish (argUIaceoos) grey 
loo^Ling substance. 

Calcspair co^nqionly is ill conjunction i^ith. the barytes, and 
is sometimes red or of ^ pale flesh ^oiqqrji but the whole spe* 
^in^en is vecy frequently much decomposed. J>{oduiar masses 
of (his barytes, coated by argillaceous lime of a dirty ligl^t 
brown colonr» and of the size of a cocoa nut, are also some- 
times fo.und on the gprfa^e of the exposed fa^eds. 

I hare been particular in the examiaatiQi^ of (his ounera), 
because I suppose that it is the sub^tai^ce v^hich has long 
passed at I^togston under the designation of tremolite. I^a 
obvious great specific gravity might have pretented this mia* 
take. 

Structure bladed ^ radiated > the plates'or blades very long 
and intersecting in broad rays^ leaving interstices. Fracture 
crystalline, and, in the direction' of the rays, lamellar and 
shining; across them nneveo, powdery and dull. Lustre^ fine 
>rhite and shining, rather vitreous. Powder^ white, & harshji 
and also breaks Into little long spangles on slight trituration^ 
Streaky white. Scratched by fluor spar and i^ spme plfiees^ 
by the nail. Not affected by the addt nitric, muriatic nor 
sulphuric, neither in mass, powder nor spangle. Alone on 
charcoal it is very difficult of fusbn ; in a thin lamina it ti^ros 
white, and tran&parent on cooling, at the first blast ; on the next 
turns again lime white, and gives out an intense and beautiful 
vvhite light, after which it separates, swells a little, and faseg 
into an irregular dull^ but fine white, enamel, which when cold 
and placed on the tongue, gives the peculiar disagreeable tast9 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and after a few hours become^ 
soft and powderyt 
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Vest little is knovo of either the geology or mioenilogjr 
of any portioo of the coast of Labrador j and for that little we 
are almost entirely indebted to the Hev. Mr. Steinhaeuri ex- 
tVacts frobi whose c6mfhuntcation on the subject to tlie treo- 
logical Socie'ty of LoYid(5n^ Vill t>e f6und at tne ehd of this 
lirtlcle. 

In the autumn of 18i%7. Capt. CaYnpbell, )i. p. 79th Regiw 
ment, visited the coast of Labrador, from Bradore to Cha* 
tean Bay, and brought back with him the necessary materials 
for affordiog the following report, which he kindly placed at 
my disposal* 

On the island of Quirpon, about one hundred yards to the 
north of Newfoundland, quartz rock was observed^ forming 
a thick continuous vein or stratum running north east. It b 
remarkably pure^ white^ compact and deeply translucent on 
the edges. A tendency to the formation of regular crystals 
aj>pears in some hollows and nests in the ma£s> 

These crystals when near the eiternal ftarface of the rock> 
' Itre often characterized by having leauti^ully polished faces^ 
as if they had been operated upon by the lapidary's wheel -, 
the same is also observod of some portions of the surface, 
which exhibit no tendem:y to regular crystallization. Dr. 
MacOtilloch has noticed the same fact in his paper on Quarts 
Rock> page 480, vol. %, of the Gedlc^ical Transactions. 

At Cape Charks> on the I^brador coast, immediately op- 
posite, the same rock was observed^ and under similar cir- 
cumstances* . . 

At Francis harbour, on the Labrador coast, an aggregate 

composed of quartz and calcareous spar, forms a ccnttnoona 

seam 
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uam or ihiD stntum In mlcaceovs icMsty which, accordfaig 
t» CtpU GftiipboUi, it caauPM to noii oC Ihe mkM bmm 
Br«buetoihispliiM« The fptitB of Ihii <(§ f^te pcdJKis 
in rlbS| as it were, from both the otherwise fist surfaces of (ho 
seam. It is white, UmaimmA mdt eampact. The calcare* 
oos spar is also white, hot its kuninar strQct(iire| greatly In* 
ttA^r ftordtieisy and vidient eftnreaeence iif td^ remove 
any oonoi sv to ics nafure* 

The micaceotts schist alladed to aboTOi rises In steps to a 
consiflerahle hefght from the water i nothing is known of its 
stratification, bnt only that it is associated with granite crC a 
heantifnl description^ composed. s( whtit dbcoofasiof^fislsefw, 
fifver mica, and g^y quartz, thft fcispac being occasionaUj 
tftainedor iavastad by a miMrai «f i^bf kk red ealonn 

Grauite, cQii|akito(^ tmag^ eiyslala of Msttk mien^ wao ate 
brought from an isUnd near Square Island harbooir^ 

A. granite^ m wtticn tvo ftfepar gprentljr pretlomitiatcs' mi 
large crystals of a whHe colour, W4»fownd to be the preYaJlfOg 
rodt atCapeChaifcr, Battle harbour^ and lying above one of 
ft yarlling chasacteri (micaceous schist f) 

A very siliceous limestoae occncs at Bradoce. An indurat- 
ed calcareous tnfii, probably derived from the Asintegratibn 
wf the foregoing limestone^ is found incrnsting^ pebbles lying 
bk the sea at this place* 

A beaolifnl aggRcgatat con|H»od el Aosh' cokNU-ed cc^atata 
of felspar and graea boenblendey, a^ a^teaitOy wan observediy 
forming veioaaboiitiQaeifiMfewideiAarQd^whkh isdascryH 
od as bekig dark and of a bhvsbi coSpor,, (basalt l> 

OlsafftiihiioalM Casao lUof ftocb, iir UenWy^ hnrbowr, 
Chatnao Bay^ ^rock^composeilof amMnreof fefepar of« 
dark purplish grey colour, a very fusible green hornblende, 
^i^gft9f qnnrfa^ ooearsv appafeai^tf, undtrlyiof bi»{dt. The 
l ib par ia s e masto ble . Ibe thoaiiiioet spkwteiCseml^Msetiritfe 

lustre 
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'.ioiire on the freqaenlly striated faces of the iamloce of which 
it is composed, and strong resinous cross fractare. 

The basaltic formation before mentioned, is thus described. 

* Upon entering the harbour it has something the appear* 
anceof a fortification* The upper portion consists of a mass 
of amorphous basalt> fifty feet thick| 990 feet long, and 910 
feet widoi in its broadest part, which is in the centre* Tbia 
mass is supported by an aggregation of basaltic columns, tho 
greatest height of which, is 25 feet* The smallest periphery 
to any one of these is two feet, and largest seven feet six 
inches* The position of these columns is vertical or nearly 
so, (not any were observed inclined to the horizon, bent or 
curved,) and an close contact one with the other. They are 
jointed at every foot or one foot six inches. They vary in 
the number of sides* Capt.. Campbell saw them of five, six, 
•even, and eight sides ; one he measured was an irregular 
.pentagon of Q feet 6 inches, in periphery; another he 
brought home has eight sides (the smallest may perhaps be 
esteemed only a truncation,) and it is remarkable for pos« 
•essing the process described by MacCulloch. (pU 5«) 

The base of these pillars is \%0 feet above the water ; from 
the former in most places the ground slopes off at an angle of 
45 ^ io meet the latter* The method adopted, unaided by 
.the use of instruments, to ascertain the height of this slope, 
should be generally remembered* Having taken a boat*hook 
which he found to be 15 feet 6 inches long, Capt, CampbeU 
filed a cross-piece, about six feet in length, at right angles, 
to one end ; then forcing the other, or pointed extremity^ 
into the ground, at the waters edge, he plumb'd the boat hook 
to ascertain that it was upright. He then ascended the hUl 
until his eye was in the prolongation of the croti piece^ when 

the 
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* The sketch (pL4.) was reduced by a friend, from one Capt, Csnm* 
bsU brought hone, 
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the boAt hook was removed to the place where he ilooci, cod 
the Mme thing repeated. By asceoding in thU mafiAer» It 
took eigbteea stations to reach the top of the alope, whieh 
multiplied by the height of the boat hook, ndnui the height 
of the eye (in this case 5 feet 6 inches,) gives a product of 180 
feet, which added to 75 feet, the sum of the height of co« 
lumnar and amorphons basalt, previously measured by drop* 
ping a line from the summit, makes a total height above the 
sea of 255 feet. 

la some places the upper part having fallen away, the 
columns under are left without any other burthen to support 
than that of their own weight ; in these cases it is often pos* 
sibie to push them over with the foot, by climbling up and 
going behind them. The summit is flat and covered with 
moss and turf ; its shape is oblong, and it is widest in the 
middle* The columns pass all round, and there is only one 
way of reaching the summit. 

This formation extends to another island to the westward, 
called Saddle Island, from which. Castle Reef Rock is di* 
vided by an arm of the sea, called by the fishermen Castle 
Reef Tickle* The width of this arm is not more than 120 
yards, and its depth is sufficient for the largest vessels. 

There is no essential difference in the basaltiform appear* 
ance of Saddle Island ; the occurrence, however, of three 
caves, on the side towards the sea, affords, upon an examt* 
tlon of them, strong presumptive evidence that these column^ 
traverse the mountain, and with the same regularity and 
close juxta position they exhibit on the outside. The deep* 
estof these caverns was found to be ^0 yards deep by 16 
yards wide in the middle-^thc floors were strewn with the 
fragments of columns, and the sides were ornamented by Choft 
which their removal exposed to view*»the ceiling was as 
smooth as that of a room but of almost an iron blackness. 
Th6 tbickoessof amorphous basalt above was from 30 to 40 
fttt. 

The 
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Itto eoune of this formation is cast and west, and the co« 
hmnt to tho westward are of longer dimeosiena than those 
to the eastward* 

MiMralogicnl anafy$i$ of huaUflrom the Coad of Labrador. 
* Colonr, bluish blacli ; externally it is yellowish brown. 
Opaque. Stroctnrei compact granular. Fractarei slightly 
nne? en, somewhat conchotdal| it scratches glass^ bat yields 
to the koife^ Colour of streak light grey. Magnetic before the 
application of heat— No apparent action in acids. Sp.Gr. %'9» 
Before the blowpipe it forms a shining black globule of enamel. 
A yellowish green mineral « supposed to be oil? ioe, is dissemi* 
■tied iu spots through the basalt.t 
Extracts from the Rev. Mr, Steinhauer^s notes on the Geo* 

ology of the Labrador Coast. 
'^According to the descriptions of those who have had an op« 
portunity of contemplating this inhospitable region, it consistg 
almost entirely of barren ro^ks ^towering in craggy eminenceS| 
on which even the lichen in vain endeavours to fix a habita- 
tion ; for moibture enters the rock with its fibres ; the cold 
of winter congeals that moisture^ and the summer's thaw 
precipitates the loosened fragment and Its tenant to the foot* 
These fragments mouldering into sand, afford in some places 
support to a few species of pines, and the annual decomposition 
of their leaves, stains this earth to the depth of a few inches 
with a blackish hue. In other spots where the thawing snow 
occasions an accumulation of water, sphagmaand other mosses 
form a species ofturf, and conceal the barrenness of the land ; 
but every were the plucking up a tuft of vegetation, orre« 
moving the withered leaves, discovers either the bare ro^k or 
a bright silicious sand. In several parts of the country the 
rocks are intersected by chasms running generally in a right 

line 



^ The part within th» ferruginous band, represented in the plan is 
a»edifitd by the rust of iron. 

t A Uadi pumice full of perfectly round poree, was found floating on 
Ike sea at Bradore. 
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lioeto 8 eonsiderable dittance, as if intended to be the leeep* 
fade of fatore veins ; the floor, as I am informed^ is com* 
posed of a different species of stone from the side^ and ga* 
aeralljr of a lighter colour ; but I could not, from the d^rip^ 
lion, ascertain whether it was calcareous or not* These 
clefts when covered with snow in tbewinteri sometimea 
prove dangerous pitfalls to the unwary wanderer who does not 
Inow how to avoid them hj the line of bushes (vacciaium^ 
ledum &c«) which fringe their margin. Indeed the narrow 
passages which divide the coast into numberless islands, al* 
Sttost seem to be similar chasms occupied by the sea, few. If 
any, of those islands being alluvial, bat high barren roeks^ 
appearing from the sea like continuous land* 

*' The highest mountains seem to extend along the eastern 
coast ; the names and situations of the principal, known Co 
the Missionaries, are 

The Nachwak chain, about lat. 59* 

The insulated mountain, Tupperlik, (the tent) lat. 58* 15*« 

The Kaumayok chain terminating in the high island of 
Cape Mugford or Grimmington, lat» 58*. 

The high land of Kiglapyed in lat. 57'* 

The Mealy mountains laid down on Lane's survey of the 
coast of Labrador in lat. 53t 50^ and said to be nerer free 
from snow ; they have not been visited by the Missionaries 
who now seldom go far to the south of Hopedale« 
^^ With respect to their actual height, little can be said with 
certainty, but as Mount Thorcsby, on an island south of 
Kiglapyed was ascertained by the officers of H. M. S. Medu* 
sa and Thalia, to be 2733 feet, and the Kiglapyed is evidently 
higher, yet inferior to the Kaumayok and Nachwak heighfs, 
the latter cannot be assumed at less than 3000 feet* This sup- 
position gains additional probability, from the circumstance 
that the Kaumayok has been seen by Capt. Frazier at a dis* 
tance of upwards of 30 leagues from land« The mountaina 
to the west of Cape Cbudleigh are much lower^ sodaMord* 

ing 
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fa§ri^.th» aeoottitts.4ff tiM aiiiionaiiat^ of a <^^rm^fMtfaffe| 
bst wlMMiir Uie difference coasists we are uaab&e to deteiw 
nioe* 

" From the istaodi near Cape Chndleigb we have received 
f pecimcns of large^rained pale granite^ with garnets*. The 
island of Ammltok (abiiat lat. 69- 30^) is described as con* 
Msting almost entirelf of a crumbling granite* sometimea 
mfted with hornblende. The mountains of Nachwak about 
Naelcwak Bny^ furnish considerable quantities of * kqHi 
otturis generally of the grey kind, but sometimes of the semi- 
transparent green variety* The missionaries describe the 
southern part of the chSiini as exhibiting a very singular ap« 
pearance towards the sea, being composed of alternate layers 
ef black and white rock in a rertical position, which niakea 
the cliff seem striped^ the black strata ^re about five feet ia 
thickness, the white double that breadth. Nulletartok bay, 
Still farther south, and probably near the extremity of the 
same chain, has been called Slate Bay, from a stratum of 
slate, which appears there a little abore high water mark ; 
from this Mratum the travellers write, that an acrid liquid of 
a strong sulphureous smell, exudes, which seems to indicate 
tn impregnation with sulphuric acid. Below high water 
ittark, in the same bay, they noticed a stratum, which they 
describe as resembling f cast iron, with a glossy, somewhat 
reddish, surface, and extremely hard* The north side of the 
Kaumayok mountains consists of a white stone with black or 
grey veins resembling % statuary marble, but very hard* Of 
the productions of the Kiglapyed we have no account, but to 
the south of this chain the district commences, where the 
Labrador felspar Is found* This stone was first distinguished 

by 



* Potstone, variety of SteaUte.Lt»B« 
t Itfkgnetic iren f Lt. B* 
} Quarts lock? Lt.B» 
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hj the Itte Re?. B. Lttfobe^* aMOOf % nmnhrr nfipnrlMumg 
Mnt to him ; it ocean not onlj In pebblot oo tko thorey b«l 
ta spots in the rocks in the neighbourhood of Nain, parti* 
ealarly near a Lagoon, about 50 or 60 miles inland, in which 
Nsin north rlfer terminates. Its colours, darting through 
the limpid crystal of the lake, and flashing from the cWSt, 
more cfpecially when moistened by a shower of rain, chaog* 
ing continually with efcry alteration in the position of tho 
boat, are described as almost realising a scene in fairy land* 
The same district produces also the Labrador hornblende, 
(hyperstene) and a white stoue striped with green, which 
seems to constitute a rock on an island near Nain, and was 
first noticed by the Rev. C« J. Latrobe, among other frag« 
ments, which induced him to cause large fragments to bo 
broken off and brought over, 

'^One of the mountains in the vicinity of Nain, (as well aa 
several others in different parts of the coast,) exhibits a species 
of f Mam-tor, continually crumbling away, and shivering 
down into the valley below. 

<'The island of Ukasiksalik, free stone Island, has derived Us 
name from the quantities of lapis ollaris found there* It is 
probably the moat southern place on the coast where this 
mineral occurs, as the missionaries who first visited the Eski* 
mos in Chateau Bay, in the straits of Belle Isle, were told 
by them that they procured the stoue of which their lamps, 
pots, &c., were made from this island. 

'^At Hopedale the secondary limestone seems to come in i 
at flast we have received from that place fragments of reddish 
cslfbonate of lime, calcareous spar, and schiefer spar. Mr. 
Latrobe also possesses a madrepore, said to have been fonnd 
there. It is remarkable that the river abounds in fragments 

of 



* President of the Society for the fttrtheraaqs ol ths Gospel Sitahlish* 
•d by the brethren* 
t A mountem in the Fsak of DerbyeUre^ Lt B. 
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«f stoati worn into the most fantastic shapes, in which tho 
imagination without great exertion may trace the rude resem« 
bUttce of birds crocodiies, &c« They sometimes form rings 
dg or eight inches in diameter, and three quarters of an inch 
tiiick. Their great abundance precluded the possibility of 
their being the work of art« 

With respect to the land west of Cape Chudleigb, as it has 
been but once veslted^ we cannot expect to iearn much about 
it* The mountains of Torngarsuir (the e? il spirit) in iat. 60^ 
are described as rugged, barren and black, and containing a 
huge cavern which the heathen Eskimos fable to b% 
the habitation of the devil* The rocks further north are 
light coloured but there appear to be no mountains of con* 
siderable height on this part of the coast which is called Un« 
guva* On almost every part of it fragments of a red jasper 
Impregnated with iron, are frequent and in some places hcs* 
matites and cubical pyrites* It may be worth remark that 
the tides rise here no less than from 40 to 60 feet, while they 
seldom exceed 8 or 10 on the eastern cost. The current 
sets from west to east round Cape Chndieigh, (Geological 
Transactions^ vol* 8.) 
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Art. VII.— Xs>ic/. Baddeley on the geognosy 
of a part of the Saguenay country. 



JL HE materials for forming this geognostical essay were 
procured while attached to an Exploring Party, which left 
Quebec in the summer of 1828, on a journey through the Sague« 
nay Country, to collect information as to its capabilities for set* 
tlement. 

Upon a perusal, it will be found to require much indulgence, 
partly oa account of the Inexperience and limited information of 

the 
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idle wrker, on the^ubject tn general, and partly owing to llw 
jiliort period allotted for observation* This indulgence, -it |8 
^hoped, will be readily granted by the reader, when be it m- 
ibrmed, that it has been written without assiitance, and by « 
person, as he will toon ascertain, .totally unpractised ia book*^ 
making. 

As this is considered by the writer merely as a sort of a^en* 

.dix to the more important and comprehensive reportt of 'Ensign 

'Nrxon, 66th Regt., Messrs. Bonchette, Hamel and Davis, lie 

.has omitted as superfluous, most of the distances and course*, 

i^c*, retaining only the latitudes of those places where he had 

reason to think his observations were correctly made for dei«r« 

mining them, and referring the reader for the relative position of 

places, to the accompanyirrg plan. 

As this paper will be unaccompanied by any of tbe Reports 
alluded to above, it becomes necessary to introduce it by^a 
'rapid sketch of the country it treats of. 

The country through which the following report professes to 
.be a geognostical section, is situated at a variable ilistanoeoi 
from 100 to 200 miles from QuebeCyCommenctng a little -w«it 
of a line due north of that place, and passing through alltho 
points of a segment subtending an angle of about 50^, as far 
eastward as the mouth of the Saguenay, which lies 65 leagties 
north-east of that place. The principal topogroj^cal featuaes 
observed while moving nearly on this segnaent, are embraced 
in the following description :— • 

Lake 



* The term geognosy and its derivatives have been used ia this essay 
iioimf\yB.kiMwUi^eot1h.e names of the to6ky consfituenta &c. which 
.form the crust of the earth, derived from consuUing. their mineral con* 
tents, physical structnre &c. 

By geology &c, is meant not only this knowledge, but the still mere 

scieiU^c one which points to the relative ages of these rooks, &c. and to 

* the probable manner in which they have been formed. The geognist in* 

forms us, for instance, that such a rock is a syenite or trap ; but it is the 

Seologist who explains whether it belongs to the primary or overlying class 
jc, &c. The former may collect facts ; but it is the latter who must rea- 
son upon tbem*-no man can hope to be tbe second .until he has become 
'the first. We do not stop to inquire if this distinction be eoiiect but lat&er 
^b^g that it may be conceded to ue on this occasion. 
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Lake St. John is a natural basin or reseryo^v occupying tkcr 
most northerly portion of the country alluded tof, into which 
radiate^ with generally rapid courses, several rivers. The greatelrt 
breadth of this lake is measured nearly on a due north line from 
the post of Metabetchuan, and is equal to i^ little more than nine^ 
teen minutes of latitude*. It is of a rounded form and remark-* 
ably shallow. The only outlet to this lake is on the side to the east- 
ward of south ; and here it may be considered that the Sague- 
nay river commences, which pursuing a direct, violent, danger- 
ous, and contracted course for about twenty-five leagues, sud- 
denly expands by meeting the tide, into a noble and navigable 
river, second only in Canada to the St. Lawrence, with whose 
w?ters it ultimately mingles its own, passing in its course to the 
latter river over a farther distance of 25 leagues, and through a 
section of rocks from 200 to 1000 feet in altitude. The breadth 
of this river, in the navigable portion of it, varies froq^ half a 
roile-to three quarters of a league^ aM its depth is in mostp^ce* 
considerable* 

At the upper end of these navigable waters, and where the 
tide rises upwards of eighteen feet, the Chicoutimi river enters 
the Saguenay on its right bank from the southward of west. It' 
has its source in Lake Kenwangomi, between which and it* 
mouth there are ^^ft or six portages ; it would otherwise be nar 
vigable for batteaux. By this route in canoes Lake St. John 19 
reached, the. more direct one by the upper waters of ihe Sague- 
nay being impracticable. Lake Kenwangomi is about five or 
six leagues long and so narrow as to resemble a wide river 
rather than a lake. Like the Saguenay its course is generally 
fronl the northward of west. It is separated from another lake 

called 

* It was made much more by the Deputy Surveyor Oenerali but as he 
poeseMed no. other iqatrument for makings obwrvations than a theodolite, we 
nay perhaps without arrogance preTer our own, which were made with ao 
eioeUeot sextant of eight inches radius, by Gilkerson, and an artificial hati^ 
W. h 
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called Kenwangomishish by a species of dividing ri^ge about half 
a mile wide^ which separates the waters flowing southward di- 
rectly into the Saguenay, from those which, by pursuing a 
northerly course, first enter Lake St. John ; a topographical 
feature of rather unusual occurrence.* 

« 

We will not further anticipate what will appear in the body 
of the essay^ but without more preamble, will now proceed 
with the description of the rocks which were met with on the 
route, in the ordefr they came under observation, trusting that 
it may afford the experienced geologist the means of fixing 
their geological positition, — an attempt we have seldom pre- 
sumed to make, and where made, it is with the diffidence and 
hesitation compatible with our want of experience and know- 
ledge on the subject. 

The rocks on the Island of Qrleans, wherever we have 
seen them, are composed of alternating strata of clay-slate a,nd 
grey wacke. At Patrick's Hole, which was reached about 10 
A, M, of the 6th August, these rocks appear alternating with 
each other, in very distinct strata, the dip of which, when not 
vertical, is either to the east or west, at an angle of from 60 ® 
to 85 ® . Here the grey wacke predominates, and rising be-; 
yond the thin strata of clay-slate, owing to the greater resist- 
ance the former opposes to the action of weathering, forms on 
the shore natural low stone walls, parallel to each other. \x. is 
probs^ble that a good building material may be procured at this 
place. 

As the term wacke has been applied very loosely to rocks of 
very different characters, we will here describe the mineral con- 
tents, ^c. of the one to which we have applied this name :— 

Its 



• For further information on this interesting tract of pountry, consult the 
reports of the gentlemen before mentioned, but particularly those of the 
House of Assembly, elicited through the exertions of Andrew Stuart, 12m., 
to which indeed we are indebted ior all that is knpwn of the pouptry. See 
f^lso article 4 of this work. 
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Its prevailing colour in the neighbourhood of QuebeCf of 
xvhich it is a characteristic rock, is greenish grey* It possesses 
a mechanical and granular structure, being composed of rounded 
grains of quartz, thickly distributed through a base of indurat- 
ed cUy ; these are sometimes large enough to render the terra 
pudding stone applicable to it. SmaU white crystals of felspar 
and small angular pieces of clay-slate are occasionally seen in it* 
It is almost always characterised by a great degree of solidity 
and infnability, and could never be mistaken for one of the latest 
sandstones. The grey viracke of Cape Rouge is an excellent 
building stone, and has been much employed in the scarps of 
the new fortifications at Quebec. Although the predominating 
rock, grey wacke, is comparatively rare among the dcBris or 
shingle on the shore, owing to its power of resisting the disin* 
tegrating action of the atmosphere ; while clay-slate, for a con- 
trary reason, covers the shore in angular fragments. 

These two rocks continue without interruption, as far to the 
westward as the Telegraph, from the neighbourhood of which 
Messrs* Nixon and Bowen brought specimens of the latter, 
much discoloured by the red oxide of iron» and containing small 
rounded nuclei or nests of magnetic iron. These gentlemen 
report the soil over which they passed, to be sandy and much 
neglected, a desci iption that will apply to most of that we saw 
on this island. A few yards beyond high water mark, the 
rocks suddenly emerge, and form a bank about fifty feet high, 
running parallel to the riyer . Having walked about a mile to 
the eastward of Patrick's Hole, along the shore, no important 
geological change was observed. 

At river La Fleur, off which adverse winds obliged us to 
anchor, the same rocks were observed ; we here learnt, how- 
ever, that limestone is found in the adjoining parishes of St* 
Fran9ois, to the eastward, and St. Laurent to the westward, 
at the latter of, which places lime is burnt for the supply of 

the 
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the island. We here made a small excursion inland, for about 
two miles, on a N. W, coursei without observing anj thing 
morcf remarkable than an isolated ridge of grej wacke, suddenly- 
cropping out and dipping to the S. £.* at an angle of from 
50^ to 60<>. Upon our return we took the Sun's Meridian Al- 
titude, and found the latitude to be 46o 5S^ 40'^* 
, Leaving river La Fleur, we came to anchor again o£F Lfl 
Grosse Isle, on which we passed the night. This island we 
were informed belongs to the Ursulines, and is about three 
Quarters of a league long, hj about «550 feet wide, but being 
almost entirely a bare rock, one farm only, of about 90 acres, 
i^ under culture upon it. Having reached this place very late 
at night, and quitting it very early in the morning, our geog- 
nostical observations were necessarily very scanty. The rock 
we believe is grey wacke. It is covered with a grey lichen, and 
bears the appearance externally of a solidity it does Viot possess, 
at Ibast in the places examined, as it readily broke under the 
hammer, into tabular pieces, with oxidated surfaces. The ob- 
scurity of the weather and time at the period of observation, 
together with the absence of the specimens collected, which: 
were left behind, will not allow us to describe with confidence. 
The outline of the island is craggy and irregular* 

Passing to the southward of the island, in descending the St. 
Lawrence, several islands, viz : Marguerite, Cochon, 3Lc. &c.,* 
some of them mere isolated rocks, were observed on the left 
hand, and which have the appearance of being also of gre^ 
wacke. 

We lay off the mouth of the Saguenay on the morning of 
the 9th of August, at a conjectured distance of from 9 to 12 
miles. The highest point of land oh the western side of the 
entrance into the Saguenay at this distance, subtended an angle 

of 
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* This is the prevaiHngdip on the northern shore of the St. Lawrence; 
H is frequently reversed on the southern . 
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of P 12'4?4j''. No approximate height could be expected 
from calculating with siich imperfect data \ they were em- 
ployed, however, and by one calculation, in which 12 miles 
were assumed as the base, the height was found to be 919 feet ; 
by another, in which the base was 10^ miles, 805 feet were 
obtained : the former agrees nearly with the result of an obser- 
vation less liable to prove erroneous which was taken subse- 
quently at the post of Tadousac. 

Upon landing at this place (Tadousac) We proceeded imme- 
diately to examine a few of the geognostical characters of the 
country. The only place of residence here is erected on a bank 
of sandy alluvium, elevated about 50 feet above the river, and 
forming a fiat terrace at the base of the mountains which sud- 
denly emerge at a short distance behind. The rock of which 
these mountains is composed Is granite, either of a red or a 
grey color, depending upon that of the felspar. It contains 
very little mica, but sufficient to make it a genuine granite^ a 
rock as will be seen of rare occurrence among those about to 
be described. It crops out in cuboidal masses, and possesses 
sometimes the probably fallacious appearance of being stratified* 
At the foot of this granite, a small stream drains a tolerably deep 
section of tht before mentioned alluvium, which is crowded 
tf^ith water- washed fragments of crystalline rocks. On the 
shore were seen small deposits of magnetic iron. Here bases 
were measured, and the rcfquisite angles taken for determining 
the height of the most elevated land on either side the mouth 
of the Saguenay, which was found to be 912 feet on the west- 
ern side, ' and 588 feet on that to the eastward. These results 
are approximations only, as the observations from whence they 
are derived, were not taken with the utmost precision. 

Leaving the harbour of Tadousac and proceeding to the east- 
ward round the clayey precipice of Pointe-aux-Vaches, which 
is the most southern portion of the alluvial plateau before de- 
scribed. 
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ecrlbed, we reached a small bay^ at the bottom of which th« 
Moulin a Baude rivulet enters the St. Lawrence^ at the dis- 
tance of about three miles from the Post. It is here that thd 
bed of Mfhite marble is situated^ which has already excited much 
attention. We visited this place late in the evening, and could 
only spare ten minutes to its examination. It lays in close 
contact with syenitic gneiss, a rock composed of white felspar, 
grey quartz apd black hornblende ; the latter of which mine- 
rals it isy that by its arrangement in parallel seams and layers^ 
makes the term gneiss more applicable to it than granite ; these 
seams and layers indeed are sometimes so thick, and always so 
continuous, as to merit the name of alternating << hornblende 
schists'' of Maccul!och,if an aggregate, in other places in the 
neighbourhood, of so intrusive a character, and on that account 
agreeing better with one of his ** overlying" rocks, can be 
admitted among that class* The fracture of the rock is effected 
more readily in the direction of these seams than elsewhere, and 
the surface thus exposed has a black pseudo metallic brilliancy, 
resembling some micaceoua schists, for which at the first sight 
it might be mistaken, hut the easy fusibility before the- blow- 
pipe, into a black shining globule, of that mineral which some- 
times resembles black mica, is a sufficient distinction. 

But to return to the marble : At its junction with the 
gneiss, it is much entangled with it, and it is stained in many 
jplaces of a greenish color. Conformable to the accompanying 
strata it dips to the S. W. at a high angle, and crops out in 
yellowish white water- washed masses on the shore, at the bot- 
tom of a precipitous cliff, where alone we saw it. None of 
the specimens examined could be considered of excellent quality, 
as they were much stained and bastardised by what was sup- 
posed to be either hornblende or epidote ; besides they are of 
a laminar, and not of that granular, structure which bestows on 
the white Italian marbles their greatest value, by causing them 

to 
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to work freely in any direction. We had no leisure to ascer- 
tain the quantity in which this marble occurs, but this defici- 
ency of ipformfition is fully supplied by the following anony- 
mous communication^ which there is reason to think generally 
correct :— 

« Tadousac, Sept. 14, li526. 
** We walked this morning along the beach to Moulin a 
Baude, abouC four miles below this Post, to see the bed of mar- 
ble there. Point Rouge, forming the south-east promontory 
of the harbour of Tadousac, is chiefly composed of a very hard 
close-grained red granite. The granite alternates for a few paces 
with, and is then followed as far as Fointe-aux-Vaches, by several 
varieties of primitive rocks, principally gneiss, Cffc. until they 
are there met by a bed of clay, apparently one hundred and 
fifty feet thick above the level of the river, and cut down nearly 
perpendicularly by the beating of the waters for a distance of 
about two hundred yards, which is the whole breadth of the 
bed. ' This clay is of the same character as that at Pointe-aux- 
Bouleaux.(*) The primitive rocka of the same description which 
were found laying against the clay, almost immediately succeed 
it, and the action of the water discloses to the passenger that 
fantastic and beautiM intermixture of layers of different co- 
lours, so common between Malbay and the Saguenay. The 
shore is then indented, and a bed of gneiss, stretching out into 
the St. Lawrence, has been cut off by the water and forms a 
little island ; opposite to it is a bay, and in the dry sand thrown 

up 
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(*) " The clay at Pointe aux Boaleauz and Pointe aux Vacbec, the two 
oatermott tongues of the tyanka of the Sagucoay at ita mouth, occura in 
immense beda, of which that at the first place is about thirty or forty feet in 
thicknesa at>ove ground, and that at the last place probably two hundred feet; 
both together extending in superficies apparently ten or twelve miles. It ia 
extremely fine in ita texture, contains a good deal of lime and some iron. 
It baa the property of crumbiiog when water ia thrown upon it» aa unslaked 
lime does, and might by being merely spread out and expoaed to the falia of 
rain, ansi^^er as an excellent manure for a soil havings an excess of acic^ 
such u that of swampa, &&** Samuel Neilson, Eiq* 
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up, the wild oats grow so prpfusely that they almost appear to. 
be sown by mao. A larger bay a little farther on is what is, 
called Moulin a Baude; it is about one hundred and fifty ortwa 
hundred yards deep ; and at its bottom is the bed of marble* 
This bed is nearly vertical, rising within view to the top of 
the bank) which is here scantily wooded and about one hundred 
and fifty feet high, ascending at an angle of about 70 ® . The 
direction of the bed is nearly N. (NW ?) ; the breadth along. 
its whole exposure varies from six to eight or nine feet, disap- 
pearing under ground without diminution. In soipe parts it \% 
interlaced by the adjacent strata, (gneiss), but it is generally 
pure and solid, A small stream falling down the bank has inter- 
sected it, and disengaged a large block or two which have been 
exposed to the water and frost ; they do not appear to hav^ 
been much affected by this exposure ; indeed the]^ have resisted 
it exceedingly well. Snpphes pf many thousand tons might be 
obtained at a trifling expense. As a statuary marble it will 
be very valuable, for it is, generally speakings of a pure white 
"Colour, although to the depth of a few inches from the ad- 
jacent strata it is often tinged green, and in a few parts of 
the mass there is a red tinge(*). This muddy bay is dry at 
low water, affords a protected harbour, and admits at high 
water vessels drawing six or eight feet. A vessel of- the former 
draught might indeed touch the bed itself with its keel. The, 
entrance from the St. Lawrence is not difficult. It is not more 
than fort y-eighr hours' sail fropa Quebec with a light fair wind.. 
Jiarge sound blocks of the marble, of fifteen or twenty feet in 
length by four or five feet wide, might, I think, be obtained : 
these would be fine ornafnents as columns, £ffc. to buildings. 
As the marble does not take a fine polish, it would not be so 

much 
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1[*) As a statuary marble it is totally unfit \ whiteness alone is not sufficient ; 
it should also possess a granular structure. Those marbles are best for that 
Ikurpose which, like the Carrara marble, resemble the finest white sugar. 



muth ia rtqiiedt f»r tliiiiiAefwpieceB, iffci It well dticWes td 
be worked. Ti» difetov^ry of tmxhk it thil pkbe is net a very 
liew one. Cha1^teT)6iK^ who anchored here io 1:720* m the Cha« 
Bwauy a French King't-ship, landed at the steall stredon at Ike 
hott^ia of thd bay, and it it pl-oba^lf ia dlanon to this verf 
\ktdi whkh he could i|Ot have failr^ tosee» that he tays^ lo 
tpeakiog of the ^lace, * tout te pays elt plein de marbre/($) 
Tha marble ib qunstioii was long ago known to the North 
West Comt)aAy." 

It is a (iurious faet^ that this marble was boaght for gyp- 
sum $ the pilrchasei*, as we ai« lofon^ed, bo the most respectable 
attthbrity^ ground it u^ fbr cbmeiity aad foUnd it to answer Very 
welh If sov he must bni hftve expelled ill eatbohic acid by 
meant of a jpowerfai heal^ fof theK is no doubt whatever of its 
being a very pwe c&fbotifeite df lime, Md its association with 
granite and g^etss places i^ uAo»'^ the pHMaty marbles. That 
gypsum has «^r been foond amofa^ piimary rocks^ so ts to 
iudilsate its priixt&f^ oi^igiil> Is doabted by some geologists^ It 
bsard a fttrObg )^6elnblaiic« to idabaster, and probably tin that 
account was. mistaken for gypMfti. Oh tke Mb)6H ot* thift 
mistake the Mtov^ing ektfdtit of a letter, addressed by il^s to 
the Edltet* 4i thfe Qu^be^ Ml(reu^y> is giv^n $^ 

<1 t*^fo kifidi bf alaba^tek' dnly af« knowfi,— that fbMlbd iMi 
thfe floors df ca^rirs by Calcareous depositions frofii the ro6f» 
called Malagtbitei, and so^^ varl^ies of gypsosa or sulphate bf 
- liMe» The format It daiiadt be^ aad one of the tatter it is not 
M ih6 follbwing feitsohb i-^All the vari^^ties of gy psuna except 
the anhydrous mif h^ ^crbtched by the fiaS, ^hit^ thti cahttoft 
be. Ndn6 ot tdein efifertesce in acidi which this hot btily 
does btlt (brttis a cleat Mluiibn jn: The ^ypsiims fall to ^ow« 

der 
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(I) A remarluble InsUnce of exaggeration if be alloded bnly to the bed in 
qutmi6n i bot tt it ptslnbte thku cteoelred by the wfaiieaed aarAcce of al- 
most all the rocks ia this place, he mistook that for marble which was only 
flisMt^it#asaitoeiB(Mwiai. M 
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^tx with heat-«-the~ mineral in question burns to lime,- Tt b 
therefore a carbonate and not a sulphate of lime. 

The traaslucency of this marble is remarkable, which joined 
to its colour (in favourable specimens a dazzling white, some- 
times slightly shaded with pink) renders it, to all external ap- 
pearance, well calcalated for ornamental purposes, particularly 
for the manufacture of vases, lamps, 6cc.. If its abqndance 
will allow of its being employed as a building stone, the eaie 
with which it may be worked, its solidity and whiteness, 
would render it at once an economical, a durable and a hand- 

I 

sOnoe. building material. Some have indulged the hope that it 
might be made an article of export ; but admitting that it is 
in sufficient abundance, which we doubt, white marbles of a 
ht superior character are found in many parts of Scotland, a 
full account of which may be found in some papers communis 
cated by Dr« Macculloch to the Geological Society of London , 
and entered in. the 2nd and Srd Vols, of its TraafiaetioBs* We 
here insert an extract from one of these papers which will be 
found to afford some interesting information respecting the Gre- 
cian, Italian and Scottish marbles^ 

<* Few substances in the catalogue of thoStf with which 
economical mineralogy is concerned, have excited more interest 
than statuary marble, from its rarity, its beauty and its indis- 
pensable necessity in the art of sculpture* It has at different 
times formed an object of anxious research in this country 
and premiums have been held out for it by the Society of Arts. 
It has consequently been found in v^ous parts of Scotland^ 
as i^rell as in Ireland, but no native specimens have yet been 
introduced into the arts. As the causes which have impeded 
their introduction have hitherto been such as may be considered 
adventitious being of a commercial nature, and not founded on • 
any experience of tdeir physical defects, it has been hoped that 
they might by perseverance and time be remoYed, and that the 
statuary marbles of this country might at some future day super' 
. . sede 
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tede the necessity of importtog this article. It will not therefore « 
be a misplaced enquiry to exaaiine the several properties of 
those marbles which have at different times held a place in the 
estimatiott of artists, and to compare them with our own jpeci- 
mtntf more particularly with that of Sky, . now under review, 
the most abundant and certainly the most specious of all those 
which ha^e yet been found in Britain. The enquiry is the 
more necessary, as the several circumstances in which white 
marbles differ, do not appear to have been generally attended 
to, and as an undue value seems in some instances to have been 
fixed on our own in popular estimation, although not in that 
of sculptors themselveg. 

** The value of this substance in those distant periods when 
' the arts of Greece flourished, occasioned an industrious 
research after a material in which the sublime ideas of 
its artists could be embodied. Accordingly many quarries 
have been wrought in ancient times, of which little has de- 
scended to us but the names, and a few of the works which 
were executed from their produce. These marbles were of va» 
rious qualities, and examples of them are still to be seen in 
ancient statues, although with regard to many of them a species 
of evidence often little better than conjectural, has guided 
sculptors and mineralogists in their attempts to determine the 
quarries from whence they were derived. Among these, the 
quaf ries of Paros afforded a marble, (the often quoted lychnites 
of Pliny) in which it is asserted that the celebrated Venus 
was wrought, as well as some others to which we have not Ac- 
cess. But there are many specimens of sculpture in the Bri* 
%uh. Musevim which seem to have been executed in this stone 
or one at least of analogous character. 

** Of the nature of the Parian Marble we are enabled to 
speak positively, since some blocks of. it have been quarried 
during the last few years, and are now to be found in the shops 
of the sculptors of this city. The^grain of this marble is large * 

and 
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«aiid gUiBteiiliig^ wM6 »t ibc ibbiq tim« ha tcztuye is 1o4>m and 
•oft> and. kf colour of » yellowlBh ancl w%t«vy wtitt^ I» po>- 
•eeeea eoMiderftblo tfaasluceney mi the adgta^ a quality- wlkkll) 
hovrever Askable in i^tuarp marbie whea 9i a likit gvatoy freoi 
the 86ftneM which it g»ve» to ihe oHtline^ only iDwea«e» tha ^i- 
agreeaMe aspect of the Pa>M by the aagi^r redeeiioaf of 
light whkh takef place od the pefiucid edge and sorface Irofli 
the hiDttffierahle faee» of the smaH platee. It k eerH^ indeed 
that the Greek sculptora ahaadoiied the jnaMeof Paro» after 
the qaarries of Ltma and Carrara were , disco veredy the supe- 
rior feieness aad whiteaeas of these anarblesy which at present 
cause them to excel any with the phK:es of whieh we are 
BOW aequiunted, rendeFk)|^ them akp at least equal to the 
best of those andeat ones of whfeh the aatke places are new 
uakoowft. 

^ Indepeacbnth^ of (he injuriotts efiects whkh the large grain 
of the Parian marble produces on the transparent surface of scnffr 
tured works, and the false %hts which k thus introduees into 
the contour, it interferes raatenaUy with the requinte eerrectneas 
of drawiog in the lesser works, and is tlnis inapplicable to the 
details of small scul*ptures in rdfief. It i^^ ReTertheless> suscep- 
tible ol a good poHsh, a quality, however, of little value in the 
eyes of the statuary, and one whkh in tiiia variety onljr serves 
to render the defects of hz texture more apparent* It is also 
smd to have been deficient in size, since it was so intersect^ 
ed by fissures as to be incapable of yielding blocks of more 
than five ftet iti length. I may add that, in the present state 
of the public habits with regard to white marbles, there is 
no demand for modern works executed in Parian marble. Its 
celebrity is consigned to the metaphors of poets. 

** The quarries of Luna produce a compact white marble,^ 
susceptible of a high polish, ^nd capable of being wrought 
with the most mhute accuracy. Hence il is prefcrabk for 
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ilw Ban operattons of bat relief cither to the Parian i of which 
the aspect mtetferet with the delicacy of finish and of sur- 
face required in these woiks, or to the Peiiteltc» which waa 
tohj^t to accideatt frona luios of mica and of serpentine ; or 
to that (^Cavtarsiy la which dark vdns are of frequent occurrence. 
It ^0N» aoeordtngiy preferred by the anciently and among many 
otb^ wwkgy the Apollo (BelvidereJ is said to have been ex- 
eeit^d 2a Luaa marble. We have no other kiwwledge of the 
marliles of Hymettus and of Arabia than their nanoes* 

^* Of all the flftarblesi employed in the works ef thq ancients^ 
mad el which maay specimciia have descended to our days» that 
of Carrara is almost the only one which is at present held in 
ettifna\ioO| or u now accisssible lo modem sculptors. This 
narble is of a very fine g^rata and compact texture ; it is also 
aasccptibk of a high poUsh when required^ and is censcquently 
applicable to every- species of soulptttve, except when,| as is too 
often the ceaey. dark fehia intrude and spoil the beauty of the 
work. Not withstanding the general apparent uniformity of its 
textuvey it oflera different varieties ef aspeet. It is always oi a 
fine granular fracture, yet* this fracture is sonoetimes cooibined 
with a slight tendency to the flat splintery, in which case the 
•tone ia harder and more translneent than when it is purely gra- 
nular. Wh^n mereiiy granular, it is sometimes dry and crumbly, 
p«ef:isely aa if it bad been exposed to a high heat ; it tbef 
loses nsoch of its transparency, and is called woolly by sculptors* 
Us transparency is vnrionsy and in fome cases nearly eqnal to 
that of alabaster, (granular gypsum.) 

¥ The last pf the ancient marbles which I shall describe, 
is that of Pentelicus of which the quarries aiPe probably stiH 
|o be ffuind in the vioinity of Athens, althougli they have 
not been inveitigjated by modern traveHers. This marble is 
of a loose texture, and moderate sized grata, coarser than 
\h»i of Currara bnt finer than that of Pares i^ in colour it ia 

CX' 
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exceedingly Hnperfect» being tinged with grey^ brown and 
yellovfy and mottled with transparent parte, which give it 
the appearance of. having been stained with oil. But its 
most formidable defect is its laminated structure, and the qttaa« 
ticy of mica with which it is contaminated ; to this we are 
to attribute the corrosion and almost entire ruin of so many of 
the specimens, the action of the weather desolving those parts 
of the stone where the mica is most abundant, and cutting deep 
fissures through many parts, of the work. It is peculiarly un« 
fortunate, that the two most admirable specimens which- are 
calculated to excite in the minds of artists a mixed feeling of 
wonder and despair, the horse's head, and the Theseus, 
should be those which have suffered most. Had they been 
fortunately executed in the. more uniform and durable stone of 
Carrara, these ^works might still have been preserved to us in aU 
there original perfection of drawing and surface. Even the ham<» 
mer of the Turk would have rebounded with little injury from 
•the marbles of this texture, while the micaceons stone of Pen^^ 
telicus, splitting in the direction of its laminae, has permitted 
the complete mutilation of many valuable sculptures. 

** We have no geological information with regard to the • 
relation of these stones. The great, resemblance of the Penteiic 
to that of Glen^Tiltf, in aspect and composition, renders it 
probable, that like this, it lies in mica slate, forming beds par- 
allel to, and interstratified with, that rock : that the others have 
similar relations to the primary rocks, we should have con- 
cluded on general geological principles, had we not already 
aeen that the white marble of Sky, which has giv^rise to this 
discussion, belongs to the secondary strata. 

** We have now to examine the white marbles which have 
been discovered in our own islands, for the purpose of compar- 
ing their relative properties, and the value which they are likely 

* 

|o possess in sculpture. I am unfortunately unable to give any 

aC' 
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tecount of those found in Ireland^ neither having seen their pla- 
ce8» nor being possessed of any specimens* 
^ ** That which, has been found at Cape Wrath, in Scotland^ 
is of a grain much larger than even the Parian, and is conse- 
quently useless for the purpose of sculpture ; and this indeed 
is by much the most common character of the Scottish speci- 
mens. Those of Blairgowrie, of Glenavon and of Balahulish, 
are all equally characterized by this large sparry texture, and 
are all equally unfit for sculpture, however applicable to the 
purposes . of architecture* The marble of lona has been long 
since exhausted, and consequently requires no particular no- 
tice : however, valuable from the purity of its colour and 
compactness of its texture, yet the uncertainty of its splintery 
fracture before ^the chisel, (that tool without which no spirited 
work was ever finished) combined with its great hardness^ 
would probably have rendered it useless in the arts even if it 
were still to be procured. 

** In a paper on Assynt, 1 have already described the white 
marble of that district ; it is of a very close texture, and al • 
though it contains no earth but lime, is of unusual specific 
gravity and hardness. It is incapable of being polished, a cir- 
cumstance, it is true, of no cousequence in Statuary, since the 
polish only gives a fal^e light to« the surface, and is not admit- 
ted of in modern sculpture ; but it labours under the concomi- 
tant disadvantage of want of transparency, producing nearly the 
same dead effect and dry outline as is seen in a plaster cast, a 
fault in itself sufficient to prevent it from ever being adopted 
as a good material in the arts : its extreme hardness also renders 
it very expensive to work. 

** The marble of Sky, the more immediate object of this 
discussion, is of a pure white colour, and appears sufficiently 
extensive and continuous to be capable of yielding large blocks. ^ 
The purity of its colour is seldom contaminated, its fracture is 

gra- 
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gtanukr add ftplitit^y, and its t«lKlUre iiRe> ksl fitie thtui that 
of lona, but more to thj^fi that of Assyot } its eompactnetSy 
hardness and gravity are gteaiet thftfi those «f the mttbh: of 
Cat rafa, which it in fact i^bcfmblM lA little slse than col6ur. 
It is apparently t^ell fitted for all the ^iirposet of icialptttf^ 
as it can be wrought in atty dlreetaon, ttfid has Mif&caint 
transparency^ while at the ^me tiifte it Mftttmes even n betted p^^ 
lish than is require fdr statuary. With these good qua)ttie$> 
however, is combined an uncertainty arising frbtn Iti Unequal 
hardness. While some parts of the stbti6 ^nt nearly as M«y t6 
work ag that of Carrara, many other specimens tuhiout so hard 
as to add a charge of near 50 per cent to the cost of working : 
thid appears 16 arise from the indoence of the syetiitrc and trap 
. veins which traverse if, as I havt before metiiioned, but which, 
however, produce no change in its chemical compositidn, tior 
any other ef^ct than that of induration. This addition 6f 
price to the current charge of working is sufficient in the har- 
der specimens to counterbalance in t great degree the superior 
cheapness of the materia), and the advantages derived from tow- 
er freight, duty and instirance. Such ar« the dii&culties which 
oppose the introduction of the most perfect marble which has 
yet been found in Britain, difficulties which, slight zi they are, 
ought, together with the prevalence of established habits, and 
of a commercial routine, to check the extravagant hopes which 
have been entertained in this country, of superseding by its 
own produce, the importation of foreign statuary matble. But 
it will not be rendering j^ustice to the marble of Sky if I do not 
add, that it possesses a property not found in that of Carrara 
and one of considerable importance, at least in small sculptures * 
l^his is, that compactness of texture by which it resists the 
bruise which so often takes place in marble, dt the point where 
the ^chisel stops^an effect known to sculptors, by the techni- 
cal 
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eal lerm stunning ^ and of which the result is* a disagreeable 
opaque white mark, generally in the very place where the 
deepest shade is wanted." 

It 18 hoped that the foregoing digression will be excused, as 
it affords information not generally before the public, by which 
tlie means of estimating the white marbles of Canada are rea- 
dily obtained ; as well those whose localities are already' ascer- 
tained as others that will eventually be so. 

The rocks on both sides of the Saguenay, as high up as La 
Buole, (a mountain whio)i stretches out into the river fiom the 
north eastern side, in a remarkable manner) are probably gra- 
nitic, and form a continuation of the same series met with in 
the more immediate neighbourhood of Tadousac. They have 
sometimes the appearance of being stratified and of dipping 
to the S. £• at an angle which is nearly vertical. These rocks 
rite with almost perpendicular scarps to a considerable height, 
and their summits are barren, and in some places totally bare, 
in which latter case, the whitened surface of the rock, owing 
to the incipient decomposition of its felspar^ resembles that of 
some limestones ; they are often also of a smoked or blackened 
appearance : . nearly ajleur J^eeut a red ferruginous l^aud cha- 
racterises these rocks • Their outline is rounded and mamillary, 
a character they lose as the river is ascended. 

It was in the La Boule that we observed for the first time 
those singular masses of trap, sometimes under the form of veins 
or dykes, sometimes under the form of interfering and uncon- 
formable beds or strata, but niost frequently as isolated .patches 
both rounded and angular, the whol^ so deserving the attention 
of the geologist. As these trap appearances are charactetistic 
of ahnost all the rocks we saw, it is necessary to describe the 
nioeral contents df that aggregate to which we have applied 
this term, part'cularly as without such a description it is almost 
uniotalligible, owing to the loose and indefinite manner in 

N which 
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which it has been used. This ternsy wherever it may ap^ 
pear in this essay, is meant to imply any rock in which horn- 
blende predominates, without any regard or reference to those 
theoretical notions which it has been often used to convey* It 
here more particularly means an aggregate composed of black 
crystalline hornblende, small grey crystals (or rather scales 
composed of an assemblage of crystals) of fplspar and a little 
unelastic mica or talc : in short, a substance similar to what has 
been before described as associated with the white marble at 
Moulin a Baude, but essentially differing from it in the manner in 
wHich ic occurs. It much resembles also a compound that is 
found on the Montreal Mountain, to which a volcanic origin has 
been ascribed. The granite with the trap here associated was 
of a greyish color. In it we in one place observed nodules of 
magnetic iron, exhibiting a very iridescent surface resembling 
some ores of copper, for one of which it was at first mistaken. 
This ore is very strongly magnetic, apparently as much so as 
snaleable iron. Contrary to the hornblendic compound in the 
gneiss at Moulin a Baude, it is not easy .to procure a fragment 
of this trap shewing the two rocks in contact, as upon being 
•truck they separate immediately and it is then perceived that 
t he trap has externally that smooth even surface which a mould 
bestows on the substance cast in it, shewing generally no ap- 
pearance of entanglement or conglomeration at the places of con. 
tact. On the weathered surface of the trap the felspar is of- 
ten brown and prominent. This trap is often very magnetic 

The granite of La Boule, for such we call the rock though 
apparently stratified, is composed of grey quartz, reddish fel- 
spar and small points of brown mica. A little above the 
line of junction of the river and the rock and on its south- 
eastern side, a thick dyke of trap traverses it nearly horizon- 
tally and at right angles to the stratification. It appears to 
rise out of the water at the western extremity of La Boule, 

and 
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and, with a alight inclination* ascends toiwrds the eastern. 

We will now describe more particularly the appearances 
of these dykesy Teins* &c. : they rise at all angles through 
the accompanying strata ; they are frequently parallel to each 
other, and even to the planes of stratification ; they generally 
either tenninate suddenly in the rock at one or both extre- 
mities i in the latter case they answer the description of con- 
temporaneous Teins ; these extremities are either pointed or 
forked* 

The accompanying diagram (plate 6> fig. 1») will afford « 
better idea of what it is intended to describe. 

Isolated quarter moonshapcd pieces and patches, varying from 
the size of the hand to that of the body are more common, 
(phite 6} fig. 2.) 

It is worthy of observation that the small quarter-crescent 
shaped pieces occur together by twos and threes in a parallel 
older, and that the trap, of whatever shape, generally has an- 
.gular coriiers, and terminations. Channels and hollows are 
sometimes seen ia the face of the rock, which are owing to 
the removal of the trap formerly occupying these vacancies. 

It is not, however, merely as veins, beds, and distinct concre- 
tions that this trap is observed ; it occurs, particularly in the 
higher parts of the Saguenay, in mountain masses bearing little 
appearance of stratification ; sometimes in masses in which its 
stratification vdll scarcely admit of a doubt, and sometimes it 
is rendered so evident by alternating with other stratified rocks, 
that no uncertainty can exist on the subject. 

The La Boule, by projecting so much into the river, occa- 
sionsy when the tide is felling,, a strong current and counter ed- 
dy. Not being able to surmount this current, the boat drop« 
ped into the eddy, and running along the base of the mountain 
on its Bouthi^astern side, turned into a small cove, where the. 
height of La ISouk was found by an observation to exceed two 

hundred 
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hundred feel, bu0)y how much could 4iot be ascertained io con- 
sequence of the contracted nature of the ground we. were up- 
on. The rocks on the northeastern side of the Sagpienay» in 
the bay below La Buule, appeared to have a stratification di- 
rected east and west, with a high dip to the north, but this ge- 
ognosticat feature here was, a sit was found to be in many places 
elsewhere, often of a doubtful character, owing to the con- 
tradictory appearances which some of the supposed planes of 
stratification assumed, and which to reconcile would have de- 
manded more lime in their inYestigation than could be afforded. 
In recording the stratification of those places where these con- 
tradictory appearances were observed, care has been taken to 
give the predominating bearing only. The evidence which 
arises from' consulting alternating strata is, in the Saguenay, 
often inadmissible, as the trap sometimes assumes an appearance 
of stratification which is probably fallacious. 

While seated on an accumulation of boulders coyering the 
shore of this bay, rocks of a remarkable sterility were seen on 
the opposite side of the river, associated with others of compa- 
rative fertility, the former possessing an appearance of strati- 
fication in which the latter were deficient. The known in- 
fertility and constant stratification of gneiss, renders it probable 
that i: is here associated with trap, a rock generally nnstratified 
and of a more fertile charaf ter. A question here occurs. Is 
gneiss more infertile than granite? and if so, why is it the case ? 
the only difference between them being in the arrangement of 
the same minerals of which they are both composed. Is it that 
the foliated character of the gneiss renders that rock more easily 
diuntegrated and reduced to a state of sand, by which the soil 
of a country where it predominates is impoverished \ The fresh 
water procured in this bay was strongly impregnated by iron. 
Availing ourselves of the tide to pass La Boulcf we ascended 
the Saguenay. In Passepierre Bay, the rocks w^re obsenred on 

the 
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the north-eattern side of the river to have a bearing north and 
•outh^ and at Baie St. Etienne a little higher up, on the south* 
western ride, they were leen, contrary to their general habits, 
to retire from the shore and to leave a few acres of clay alia- 
vium» on which wild grass is cut annually. Between Pointe St. 
Elienne ind L'Ance anx Foins (another more extensive allu- 
vial deposit higher up) the rocks are particularly worthy of 
observation for the numerous dykes and contorted veins of trap 
by which they are traversed. These rocks are stratified, and 
dip at ja high angle to the south. In some places here the trap 
dykes» which exactly resemble those we have described in their 
mineral contents, structure, and generally intrusive or interfer- 
ing character, have the appearance of alternating in strata with 
syenite. The opposite shore of the river offers the same ap- 
pearances, but not having landed there nothing more can be said 
of them. 

In the precipitous cliffs on the north-eastern shore of the Sa- 
guenay, in the direction of St. Marguerite's river, these dykes 
are very conspicuous, and from their blackness bear some resem- 
blance to upright beds of coal. It is noticed here, as it is else- 
where, thkt where trap most abounds there is always a more 
dense growth of timber, and this character is sufficiently striking 
in many places on the shores of the river, as the syenite with . 
which the trap is usually associated, affords ofiten, by its ex* 
treme barrenness, a strong contrast. On one of the islands o 
St. Louis was observed a rock composed of quartz, felspar, and 
nbica, a genuine granite in composition, but in evidently strati- 
fied masses, the bearing of which was north and south,'with a 
high dip to the westward. ^ 

On ascending the river at Point Comfbijt Bay, the rocks were 
of syenite, in which a little quartz was perceptible ; external- 
ly they had a greenish colour, owing it is believed to the pre- 
sence of epidote which very w^ weather had rendered more 

distinc^ 
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distinct and liTely than usual* These rocks poMeased a very 
distict appearance of Btrattfication to the north and aorth«ea8t« 
and dipped to the east and 80uth*east ;* other contradictOrj 
pknes were however leeo. Many of tho rogka in tUt bay pot« 
sess a porous exterior. 

At nine o'clock of the 12th Auguat the temperature ta tha 
shade was fonnd to be 7lo Far^ and in salt or very bra^Ush wa« 
ter 650. With the conjectured distance of five hundred and fif- 
ty feet as a base, and nearly 45^ as an elevation, « height of fivfe 
hundred and thirty feet ufas obtained for a naountain on the 
Dorth-eastefrn shore. On the opposite or touth-westem side the 
summit of a mountainy in a supposed base of two myes, subtend- 
ed an angle with the horizon of 7® 27' 54?'* which gives thir- 
teen hundred and sixty feet for its perpendicular height, a re- 
sult as we think much tooconsiderable, although the land »|h 
pears to rise from the mouth of the Saguenay as high up as Baie 
la Trinity, where it is conceived to be highest. The precipi- 
tous and indented shores of this river afford few convenient situ- 
ations for measuring a base upon, in oider to insure^ by a calcu- 
lation from true data, the accuracy of this sort of information. 
Hiving landed a little above la Baie dea Cascades, a syenite, 
Cotttposed of reddish felspar and a black hornblende, was found, 
aitdashort distance beyond, the same rock, characterized by 
fliorferemarkable imbedded pieces of trap,^curs ; tbcy have here 
dther the form of a snake or of angular fragments of an irre- 
gular figure ; contorted dykes oi the same substance were aliio 
seen. The imp in this instance contained no mica ; in other 
• respects it was exactly limflar • to that before described. About 
this place the river was measured by Mr. ProulK, one of the 
Surveyors, and found to be about. fifty chains. Oneof the spe- 
^cirtfens'of syenite procured here, appeared to be principaUy 
' conipcJsed of light t»r<»wnifth compact felspar ; its fractofe was 
ftitly oonc^ioidaUn th^ \xep^ btt^ unfftep and scaly in the -8»ail, 
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with a few small glimmering points, arising from tbereflectioa 
of Hgkt from the polished surfaces of minute crystals of cooi* 
moD felspar ; however^ upon submitting it to the blowpipe, it 
was found to be infusible, but the heat it had been exposed to 
disclosed its really granular structure, which induced us to sup- 
pose it to be an exceedingly intimate aggregate of quartz, fel- 
spar, and hornblende, the lea^ng mineral in excess. This has 
been mention ed merely to hint at the difficulty which sometimes 
attends an examination into the mineral constituents of locks. 

Having again put on shore in a very convenient bay, op- 
posite Baie la Trioit£, syenitic rocks were met with, or mix- 
tures of felspar, hornblende, and, very rarely quartz ; the felspar 
was white, grey, red, yellow and greenish ; the hornblende al- 
ways black* These rocks, as elsewhere, on the shores of the 
Saguenay, were in some places much stained by iron, and Mr. 
Proulx collected a specimen on the north side of the river, in la- 
titude, as be ascertained by observation, 48o 24% which was 
not only much discoloured, but the rock from whence it was 
taken affected the needle to the amount of l^'-SO^. We coidd 
perceive magnetism very distinctly in the specimen in question, 
but it is a very common character here, and was found to exist 
in many of the specimens brought home, particularly in the 
trap and some of the syenites abounding in hornblende, to 
the presence of which mineral it could generally be traced* 
The rocks had here a dip to the south at a high angle. TJie 
fall of the tide was ascertained to be twenty*one feet« 

We left the bay about eleven o'clock, p. m. to avail ourselves 
of the tide, and coasted along the north-eastern shore all night* 
In the morning cf the ISth of August we landed in a bay on 
the 1^ shore, called Ance aux Femmes, directly opposite to 
HaHa Bay. Here we found a rock contain in|r more quartz 
than osual, and passing into a syenitic granite, the felspar in 
which is flesh-coloured. This rock was observed to have t^e 
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saniie porous exterior as before-*roeDtioned» Dor was thii charae* 
ter of porosity confined to the surface* as a speciinen brought 
from the place exhibits it both internally and externaUy id to 
perfect a naaoner as to afford an excellent sample of a mttl* 
stone ; its quantity cannot be stated* but the writer believes ^t 
to be abundant. It should be generally known that good mill* 
stones are often found among syenitic rocks* 

Several rocks in front of the bottom of this bay* which by 
the ristngof the tide are converted into islets* were examined. 
The first met with was syenitic gneiss* having a bearing nearly 
north and south, and dipping to the west at a high but va- 
riable angle. It sometimes loses its character of gneiss and 
maintains those only of syenite ; the usual imbedded masses 
of trap are present under all the appearances before described* 
and one additional : some of the snake-shaped imbedded 
pieces were broken through the middle apparently* and the 
fn^ments separated from each other* like the well-known shifts 
in veins* but no corresponding fracture in the rock was seen, 
(pi. 6* fig. S,) 

Almost all the' rocks examined in this place were of the same 
description* differing only in theirtdip which was sometimes re* 
versed. *It was here, however* that we observed for the first 
time regular ahd conformable strata of the same aggregate as 
that found imbedded in the syenite* and to which* from its inter- 
' fering character in other places* we are unable to affix any other 
name than the general one of trap* using this term here as else- 
where* without the implication of any theory to ^designate cer- 
tain aggregates in which hornblende predominates. Water- 
worn fragments of compact shell limeftone were here seen* the 
color of whicli was grey and fracture flatly conchoidal and shaip- 
edged. 

Leaving these rocks* others to the south-eastward in the same 
bay were visited ; they bore a great general resemblance to the 

first 
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first in all tlieir features ; the trap was, however,.8een here to in- 
terfcre with the syenite in broad |ly^e*> and th^ former was oc- 
casionally traversed by veins of felspar ; these veins were obser* 
ved in' some instances to form a connecting link between the 
syenite above and the same rock below> so tnat it is not pos^ 
sible to say if they have been filled from above or beneath ; 
(pL 7 fig. 4:,) These veins were frequently observed in 
other places. 

Tlie next rock to the last-mentioned was composed of flesh- 
Coloured light brown quartz, and black |>oints of mica, and in . 
which no imbedded trap was seen. To' this, trap, apparently 
stratified, 8uceeeded,^and then a syehitic rock holding imbedded 
large patcHe* of t«p,(pl. 7 S|[. S,\ ... , , . ,,. 

Further to the south, a tpecimen of trap wa« procured from 
a wide dyke, the hornblende in which had a remarkably shining 
Bemi-metallig lustre ; it contains no mica, and is not magnetic. 
Still further, an immense fragment of rock .^aylog^J*^?^/ ^?® 
of its surfaces was observed to be covered with broad laminad 
of a beautiful felspar of a very pearty lustre } a Mght green mi- 
neral, supposed to be the green carbonate of copper^ was as- 
iociated with it in small ^quantity. The latitude of AnCe- 
aux-Femmes was made 48o 22* 26." 
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As observations for latitude were necessary to check our 
courses they were taken at noon whenever the weather would 
permit; at the commencement oi the journey it was cxtre- 

mely unfavourable. .. ,. -- ^ n . ;^ j ji 

The predominatinfr rock between Ance-aux-Femmes and Cap 
arSst, about six miles hi|rher up thejiw,ag|e^r8jtOjbe ^for 
it was not touched) the same trap y but syenite .w^salso sec^ 
as usual with imbedded ^atch^s of the lornaer, ^ H^avjng ^rojr 

•cd the Sa^ueuay opposite to Cap aj'^t,,wy. entered a sip^^l 
bay to which was given the name of Bear's Cove ; here gra-, 
nite, gneiss and syenice were seen, but no trap. Coasting up 
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the river on the same 8ide» it was seen frequently again under 
ail the forms before -mentioned. Sometimes the trap^ rising 
in black channeled precipices entirely bare of vegetation^ exhi- 
bited appearances in which a very distant resemblance to archi- 
tectural regularity might be traced. Sometimes a part of the 
rock having broken away from below, black escutcheon-shaped 
masses were left projecting and frightfully pendant over the fra- 
gile canoe paddling beneath near the base of the fock : the lat* 
ter appearance, however, is more characteristic of the opposite 
shore. No columnair structure was seen, but in many other 
places in the Saguenay as w'ell as here, the rocks had a tenden- 
cy to break into prismatic or cuboi^al fragments. We believe 
the trap is in this place associated with^ syenitic gneiss, with 
which or syenite it appears sometimes to alternate. On ascend- 
ing still further, and within a few miles of Chicoutimi, a whitish 
looking rock was observed, apparently in horizontal strata ; pass- 
ing at some distance nothing more was ascertained respecting 
it. To this succeeds an alluvia deposite of a rich marly clay, 
which continues on the right bank as far as the Post. On the 
left bank of the river the rocks continue without interruption, 
^nd without any geognodtical change, as v^as ascertained subse"* 
qtlently. 

Before we leave the Saguenay a few more observations upoii 
its rock formations, which were entered in our journal while 
descending the river on our way home, will be here introdu- 
ced, together with some additional informsctiod which Mr. 
Proulz's politeness has placed at our disposal. 

La Baie des Foiiis, situated on the left bank of the Sague- 
ilay, a little below the Post, is a natural meadow of several 
aftres extent, laying at the base of the mountains which here 
retire for a short distance from the river. The soil is a clayey 
alluviu£Q> and, as the name of the place indicates, wild hay 
grows uooft it which is annually cut. At Long Point, a little 

below 
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-t>e1ow Rocky Poiat^ specimens of syenite and syenitic gneiss 
were procured* Imbedded trap was again seen here. 

Having encamped a little above Cap a I'Est^ on the western 
side of the riyer, and somewherie near our former encampment 
at Bear's Cove* the rocks were again found to be syenitic, and 
traversed occasionally by veins of red felspar and quartz » 
Bometimes the two were intermixed. Large dykes of trap 
occur here, . and rounded water-worn fragments of limestone. 
In a bay, distinguished by four semi-isolated mountains, three 
of which are of a conical form and situated on the left shore a 
few miles below Cap a I'Est, the rocks were observed to .be th« 
same, and the patches of trap very distinct. The surface of the 
syenite was yellowish brown, and slightly porous, as if bakeif, 
and this appearance was observed in many places, both in the 
Saguenay and afterwards in the St. Lawrence. The three se- 
mi-isolated mountains above-mentioned are the more remarkable, 
because in general both sides of the Saguenay are characterized 
by a continuous chain of mountains whose longritudinal outline 
is only slightly undulated, while their precipitous sides are al- 
vrays towards the river, to which the chain is usually parallel.t 

Be- 



^ It will not fail to be observed, tbat this slightly undulated outlinct 
which is characteristic of both sides of the Saguenay, is at variance with the 
general direction of the mountain chains in this country, and particularly 
with those in its neighbourhood. There is great reason to believe that at 
least one wide valley, running nearly parallel to the St. Lawrence, exists in 
rear of St. Paul's and Malbay« On ascending the Saguenay we saw no sec- 
tions of valiies, nerany considerable breaks in its lofky and precipitous banks, 
until Ha-Ha Bay was reached. Upon referring yo the accompanying map 
it will be perceived tbat this bay has a direction about parallel to the St. Law,* 
rence ; it is probably, therefore, the outlet on the Saguenay to the valley 
aUuded to. The general course of the mountain chains in this country is, 
as, has been before observed, north-east and south-west, that is, the same 
as the valley ot the St. Lawrence, The valley of the Saguenay is from 
the north of west, and nearly at right angles to it ; It is therefore a cross 
valley. That the rocks on either side of this valley were once united there 
appears very little reason to doub^ but water must have had very little to 
do with separating them, at least in the first instance. From the slightly 
undulated character of the sectional outline cf thi» vallev, it would seem 
to have been once filled by a continuous chain which nas been severed 
longitudinally by some violent catastrophe, the nature of which can only be 
fUrzQised. Jt is probable, however, tbat an earthquake has effected this dit? 



Between this place and Le Petit Saffueuay, on. the Bbpotiti) . 
•horey 8UCD a geognostical uniformity prevails at to render the 
collecting of specimens superfluous ; indeed the same remark i^ 
to £ir applicable to the whole of the country we travenied, ths^t 
a> dozen well-chosen fragments of rocky with the necessary ob 
tetvations upon them, would, convey to the geologist almost as 
mncn information as he would acquiiie by going over the sa^me 
ground himself. Let it not for an instant be conceiyed|. that 
our observations are believed to be the necessary ones $ the wri- 
ter knows them to be altogether insufficient to convey any thing 
more than a velry general idea of the geognosy of the country* 

In a small stream, a short distance beloiy Le Petit Saguenay, ' 
the rocks were observed to be intersected in a remarkable man- 
nef by veiiis of quartz and felspar, sometimes alone, at others 
united together forming an aggregate. Frequently these veins 
were divided ezactlv in the centre by a seam of trap ; they have 
the Siime bearing generally as the stratified rock they traversei • 
namely north-east and south west, but they are often much, con- 
torted without ioaincr ultimately this character. The trap i^ 
seen alternating in thick strata also. Th^ predominating rock 
here is syenitic gneiss. A deception arises sometinaes from a 
source which is not suspected when attempting to distingpuish, .. 
as -is generally easy^ by the external surface of riocks, between 
the trap and sifenite n the syenitic rocks haye usuall^f a whitened, 
exterior, but sometimes, though rarely, it is as black as that of 
the trap, in which case a fragment must be detached before the 
rock can be known. This sort of deception was experience^ 

b^- 
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junction ; tht nature of' thV'rackgi tbs reo0rdtd pvbors of the violence of 
earttaqualcM on tb« tiorth«i'n ' ibdre? in ftttiner Ihnea, Mtf atiove all their 
fivquent occurrence «t t|ie praient day, tiiou^ no longer of eik alarming 
character, are tfinemnacences'WhieK'ftivotfr this otifnioti,' A Kreat #aTe 
w6uhl not have ected longltudinalfy' boliransTeraelyii^iih the direction of 
)easv reaistaoee. Tbft intigniflcentetreann which enter this noble river have 
paA little effect fn forming it, and the opettAion of tides and maritime cor- ' 
rents,' t^iough mors Cflfectual, can have been only partial and secondary* 
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befween this, place > and Le Petit Sagaeoay^ and it diobld in-^ 
tiomte the propriety of aever-naming a rock in general, until at t 
least itft fractured surface hat been seen ; decided trap was 
however often met. with in thii interval, either in stratified mu^t 
set, or intriidii^ among other rocks* 

In passing between the St. Louis Islands and the aonih i 
shpre, we were obliged to take refuge from the breakers* which ! 
threatened to swamp our canoe, by climlMng. up a projecting j- 
mass of greyish gramte, on which the night was passed. The • 
mica of this granite was replaced as usual by hornblende, it was t. 
therefore syenitic; the former mineral being in all the rocks of * 
the Saguenay country we have seen, very rare and almost en (ire* 
ly. confined to some specimens of the trap, in which ft occurs > « 
in small quantity and minute scales, and this indeed appears to > 
be father |ale than mica, as. it is unelastic. We only remem* > 
ber to have seen very distinct scales of mica twice; in both ca* 
ses.they were IMsLled hexagonal crystals, and one of them x>c^ . 
curred in a vein of graphic granite composed of beautiful large ■*. 
fiesh-coloured crystals of felspar and large rounded, .or rathet . ^ 
oval shaped, nodules of quartz, traversing the last*mention<d 
rock* . Our observations of the geognosy of the Saguenay ri«- 
yerlermipated here. 

From an inspection of Mr, Proirlx^s noteS| and an examiaa*, • 
tioa. of the accompanying specimens, thfs following additionsd iq. 
formation has been obtainecl. 

The rocks in the neighbourhood of Ha-Ha Bay: are «ounlerr 
parts 'of those already described in the 3aguenay, and the same 
vrere seen at Point an Fort, Gap a HOnest, Petite Pointe, Cap 
St.. Charles, L'Anc^ Fran 9ois and Baie St. Jeaq* They are 
rocks in which felspar and hornblende are always pres^t^ in a' 
greater or less proportion, forming syenites and syenitip traps, 
^cording aa the former or the latter mineral predominates^ , No' ' 
ji^staiife of the hornblende predominating <^as seen, except iii • 

the 
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the black aggregate that has been described, where it not only 
predominates but in which the felspar is very subordinate* la 
this aggregate the felspar is always grey and scaly, and bears a 
great resemblance to quartz, for which it might easily be mis* 
taken, but its fusibility before the blow pipe into a white bleb- 
by glass is a sufficient distinct iou« As might be supposed, when 
in association with syenite, the trap usually eichibits a stTikinjg 
contrast as to colouf , to which the weathered surface of the for;* 
mer rock answers as a sort of foil. No difficulty would be felt 
in assigning to this rock a place among the ** hornblende schists" 
of Maculloch, were it not for its unstratified appearance in some 
places, and particularly for its intrusive and interfering character 
in others ; the latter indeed seems to point out the ** overlying 
class" of the same author as its proper position. When quartz 
enters, as it does rarely, among the constituents of syenite, 
either syenitic granite or syenitic gneiss is produced : it is the 
latter, when by the arrangement of its hornbleifde in parallel 
seams, that peculiar foliated structure which characterises gneiss 
is the result* 

Neither from Mr. Proulx's nor our own observations are we 
^ble to state with certainty the prevailing dip of the strata on 
the shores of the Sagueoay, but it lies between the east and the 
west round by the south. We have before alluded to the diifi- 
oulty of always determining the stratification, a difficulty which 
is common to many stratified rocks, but particularly to the masf> 
ses under consideration which, from their felspathose structure 
and association with trap dykes, often sufficiently continuous to 
resemble strata, present fiat even surfaces, and other superficial 
and linear appearances, by which the hasty or inexperienced 
examiner may be frequently deceived. 

Water-worn pieces of limestone, among the earliest of the se* 
pondary cla*s, were noticed in Ha-Ila Bay, and a singular 
(rough^shaped mass, composed almost entirely of a grey carbo- 
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iiate of limey appears to have been taken from a trap rock situ- 
ated in the first eove on entering the bay from the north ; the 
length of the trough is about . two inches and breadth three 
quarters of an inch ; the sides are indurated, and of a dark brown 
ferruginous colour^ bearing the aspect of having been in contact 
with trap. This trough is half filled with calcareous spar, the 
exterior of which is covered with a smooth yellowish silky 
film, as if water washed. Professor Cleaveland has the follow- 
ing passage, in his second volume of his System of Mineralogy 
and Geology, 2nd edit. :— «<' Real lava does without doubt some- 
tiroes resemble basalt^ green stone and other trap rocks, but 
it may be considered a^ an universal fact that although calcareous 
spar is often found in green stone and basalt, it is never im- 
bedded in those lavas which have actually flowed on the sur- 
face of the earth ."* • 

Several soils collected by Mr. Proulx in different parts of the 
Saguenay, principally in the neighbourhood of Ha-Ha Bay, ha- 
ving been examined, were found to be as is shewn by the follow- 
ing table :-^ 

No 1 "H H B 1 A mixture of clay sand and"! Excel- 

^3 lime, (marly clay) J lent. 

2. Ditto ditto ditto« 

S. Ditto ditto ditto. 

4. Ditto ditto (without lime) Good. 

5. Ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

7. Between Ri- ") . 

vers Chicoutimi ^ ditto (without lime) Good. 

& Duixioulin J 

8. Ditto ditto ditto. 

9. Ditto dittO) with vegetable matter ditto. 
lO. Ditto ditto, sand, clay and iron Bad. 



* By the latter' part of this sentence, which is somewhat obscure, we uo- 
derstand those lava^ which have been ascertained positively^ to have flowed, 
because many geologists assume an igneous origm for all or most of the trap 
rocks* 
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mentioned.. 3 ^ l;ietablf g66d. 

12, Ditto ditto, clay and sand (loam) Oood. 

TO !i\%* 1 ditto, sand, iron, a little T . ,.«.; 

.13. Ditto j cIa5r;odye^tableWtter{l»*«^*««- 

14;^ Ditto dittOi day and land (loam) Good. 

15. Ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

16. Ditto ditto ditto ditto* 
17. 'Ditto ditto 'ditto ditto* 

The rocks at the Post of Chicoutimi, like most of those wt 
bate described, are syenitic ; the chapel stands ttpon a syenitic 
^;ranite^ passiqg. sometimes into syenitic gneiss ; this rock is tra- 
versed in a remarkable manner by veins of felspar and trap* 
The trap, however, is generally seen in broad bands forking 
ioto the adjoining rock, which is either syenitic ghinite, or sy- 
enite having its felspar greatly in excess. Weather acts more 
jreadily upon the tr^p than upon the granite, and in consequence 
jnany of the vems or dykes are. partially empty near thesuiface. 
.The same -was observed in other places. To this cause lire pro* 
bably owing the numerous bays in the Saguenay, as trap rocjts 
were-more generally found^here they oceur,'while syenitic gra« 
site «id syenitic gneiss oceopy its tap^ and headiands.f A 
few imbedded nodules of magnetic iron were observed in the 
rock. SdmetfnEies the quartz is absent when it loses the term of 
gnanife, and maintains that afone of syenite, in if^hlch the fel- 
spar is rfed and the hornblende ^greenisl black. Ther^ is on 
the shore bebw the residence at the Port a curiousty contorted 
vein of trajp whidi xiwctends thfc rocky biank, as represented 
in plate 7, %• 6« 

Ddteched pieces of fclspat* of a vety crystallinfc bji^ct ind of 
a dartpurpHA gfrey cdotfr •Orfe'refrfequently seen ujpon tlie shore ; 

the 
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^ll!L ^J^LVf""^ -J'^^SJ^ artrfciitcd tbe udusu^i fact, |hatsUiifl«t tlw 
Aait6#tet t«>rlion of the Satruenay U at its enuance. Vhere Ihe rocks ttra 
more sileceoua and lew amphibolic* 
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the fiieet of thif lamtuse possetied a highly poUthed Titreovt 
iriid fltiia^ sttrface* Tkej ha^e much resemblance to a fel- 
spar rock sabseqnentlf found to occupy a hrge proportion of 
thethoreof Lake St. John^ as also to specimens of felspar 
bfooght from the coast of Labrador, where they were observed 
to be aasodated with colomnar and amorphous basah. One 
fragment of, a iilecions limestone was also found. It appeart 
that about twenty years ago lime wa» made at the Post, and the 
site of the kiln is shewn where specimens of a half*bumt lime* 
stone appeared. It is a very good compact shell limestone of 
a grey eoloor. Some of the burnt pieces were white, had a 
^ilntery fracture, lud resembled chert or homslone* If there 
be a natural deposite of limestone in the neighbourhood it couM 
neither be heard of nor found ; that in question might have 
been brought for the occasion from Malbay or St« Fanl^s Bay 
where limestone abounds. 

It has been before mentioned, that a considerable aUuvisi 
deposite occurs here. It consists of fine marly day, which ini 
wet wetther is so considerably plastic and adhesive, as to be 
traversed with'dBfllctdty on foot, when covered by no vegeta* 
ble depositee Its essential characters are the following ; cotour, 
Ught frencfa gra y st r u cture, earthy compact^— fracture tm» 
even. In water it falla to pieces rapidly and in acid it efer- 
tetses ^ghlly. The undermost beds which are not exposed 
to moistmo, assume the appearance of cocks stratified horizon^ 
^Ay, and it is probably this formation which we observed, wheri 
wlthte a lew n^s oltbe Post. 

Upon crossing the Saguenay, opposite the Post, syenite and 
a voek co m pos e d of an intimate mixture of horabliede and fdjU 
spar, the former le excess, wera seen ; the lattpr contained a few 
scales'of miea and pohits of quarts i h was oompact, magnerte^ 
asid more resembled basalt than any rock we had previourfy 
!rhe syenite wm composed of fiesh eotoured hhiparvBA* 

P green 
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green horoblende, - A few imbedded patches of trap were alia 
•een* From the falls of Chicoutimi» a light coloured syenite 
was brought^ composed of light red felspar and black shining 
crystals of hornblende. Mn Nixon returned from a stroll up 
the river, on its right bank, with specimens of trap, traversed by 
veins of felspar, and a gneiss^ in which hornblende was mor^ 
abundant than either the quartz or the feispar^ and to which 
the term hornl^lendic gneiss may be affixed : an aggregate of 
this description was rarely met with. The mean of two ob- 
servations for latitude^ gave 48. 24*\ 9'\ 

Leaving the Post of Chicoutimiy and its police and gentle- 
manly ^sident^Mr* Andrews, on our route to lake St, John^a 
portage of nearly a league in lengthy was made to the Chicootimi 
river, over the same syenitic rocks as those seen near the chapel, 
which are covered with a thin layer of the marly clay of the 
neighbourhood, surmounted by the usual vegetable deposite ; a 
good soil, but too near the rock to be very productive. The 
same soil, to appearance, and always acconipanied by the same 
rock, at a greater or less depth, continues as far as the portage 
de 1' Enfant, after which it becomes sandy and indifferent : some 
good positions for settlement may be expected in this interval. 
Although the rocks in many places are known to be near the: 
sur&ce, they were seldom seen, the land on either side the Chi. 
coutimi river thus far being very little elevated. At the portage 
de P Islet, however, they ^^^ much exposed to view, and con« 
sist of syenite, in which the felspar is as before flesh coloured, 
and very predominating. This rock has very little soil upon it. 
and the whole of the portage is a barren waste. Before reach- 
ing the portage de PIslet, the banks begin to assume a more 
elevated character and they continue to increase in height as 
far as lake Kenwangomi, on the southern shores of which lake, 
and that of Kenwangomiahiche, they have attained an extreme 
hfight4>f from three hundred to four hundred fe^t. The next : 

portage 
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portage to that of i'lslet is still more rocky^aiid on that account 
ha« obtained the name of portage des Roches : On a rounded 
mass of syenite in the middle of this portage, an obserration for 
latitude was taken, which gave 48. 14. 31. 

At the north western extremity of the portage des Rochest 
lake Kenwangomi commences. No opportunity occurred of 
examining any of the rocks upon this lake nntilwe had advan- 
ced about two miles beyond Sandy Point, when a projecting 
point of rock afforded more specimens of syenite* A short 
distance beyond, a fine grained aggregate was met with, com- 
posed of gray quartz and gray felspar, slightly freckled by 
hornblende, of a greenish colour, the felspar being distin- 
guished irom the quartz, by the brilliant reflection of light 
from the polished faces of its minute cry^talst Further on rocks 
were met with in which felspar of a flesh*red, dark grey and 
greenish colour was in great excess ; hornblende was also pre* 
sent, but in a very subordinate degree, chiefly in patches. The 
felspar was here in beautiful distinct crystals projecting from 
the rock, under its usual rhomboidal form ; these were easily 
detached, and their laminar structdre readily exhibited by the 
slightest percussion. Magnetic iron was found in some parts 
of the rock, which strongly affected the compass : much of the 
hornblende was also magnetic. la cue of the rocks here, a 
mineral was foond> which possessed the following characters : 
colour, k dark grreenish brewn — opaque — structure indistinct* 
]y laminar before the application of heat ; occasionally the la- 
minar structure is more distinct, and it then resembles mjca«— - 
AVhen pounded in the mortar, small (foursided?) scales are seen, 
having a semimetallic lustre. Id iis aggregated state, its lustre 
is glimmering and semi-metallic. It is slightly magnetic be- 
fore the application of heat ; when exposed to that of a candle» 
it expands^ opens like a fan and exfoliates, after which it is 
easily pressed by the fingers into snail flexible bux unelas^ic 
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peaks of a bright golden polaur. The lame thing occurred* 
bj lubmittiiig it to the exterior fiftme of the blowpipe, in which 
it abp decrepitates apd is difficuk to be retained in the forceps« 
One of the golden coloHivd fcaltt Ui the interior flame of the 
blowpipe fused into a shiaing black and highly magnetic glo* 
buk* Mth boran it forms a trao^arent glass coloustd by 
iroo. The color subsides <m cooling. 

The rocks iii this place hate little appearance of stratifica- 
tioo ; judging from the littk which does appear, the bearing is 
north and south, and dip nearly vertical. The latitude was 
here found to be 48 ® -16^ 22^^ and the approximate variatiou 
of the compass was also taken at the same time, viz : sixteen 
and a half degrees. Being very near the rocks at the time of 
the obsenratioo it was suspected that their magnetic charactar 
' might affect it, but upon reversing the sights of the instrument 
upon the same right line, the slightest difference only waspb- 
senred, which might have arisen from a small degree of inaccu- 
racy in the compass. 

Beyond this place a mass of rocks of a very blackened and 
ungular aspect was observed on the' northern shore of the lake $ 
and crossing over from the southern, a distance of about two 
thousand feet, we found these rocks to be almost entirely com- 
posed of yellow brown and greenish coloured felipar. In the 
solid scarp of one of these rocks, resembling that of a marteUo 
tower, it was easy, on a near approach, to perceive, notwith- 
standing its weathered surface, the pearly but subdued lustre 
of the felspar, and the fibrous aspect which the edges of the 
laminsB presented at the surface of the rock. The stratificatkm 
of this rock in this place was not very apparentt but a littk 
higher up on the same side it was observed to have a bearing 
to the north and dip at a high angle to the west. 

The imbedded pieces of trap so commou ou the Sagucnay, 
are again seen here. The land on both sides of Lake KcQwafi- 
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gomi it de^ralcdy but much more oo the totttbern thaD on tht 
DorUiem. lU courset upwards from Portage des Roches, it 
at firtt to the toutfaward of west, but its main course is to 
the MMTthward of that point* Its leugthi numerous rocky capet 
aikd bayt, and its precipitous shores, cause it to resemble the 
Sagoenay, but its mountains are neither so high nor bo barren* 
About four miles above Sandy Point, a name which hat 
been giwi to a low bank of sandy alluvium, stretching out in* 
to the lake from the northern shore, there is a dry green bay 
which appears to enter deep bto the north shore and to he free 
from mountains and rocky precipices for some distance. It » 
the only place we observed between Portage de PEofant and 
that «f Kenwangomi^ where land fit for £su:mjog might be ck* 
pected to occur in any considerable quantity. 

The portage Kenwangomi is generally supposed to separate 
the waters flowingjnto Lake St. John (and subsequently into 
the 8if;uenay thvough Lake Kenwangomishish, La Rivier« des 
Anlnets and La Belle Riviere) from those which pass more di« 
realy through the Chicoutimi into the Saguenay } but it is said 
tfaat tUs it not, strictly speaking, the case, because a small 
Stream falls from Lake Kenwangomishish into Lake Kenwan- 
gomi. Although unusual, this is not a physical impossibility, 
-without indeed, as has been asserted, the watert of the Utter 
are higher than those of tli& former. This portage is about 
eighteen hundred paeet in length, the first half of which it 
eandy and the other a mixture of sand and day. On the kt^ 
ter ash was observed for the first time, and it was frequently 
seen with elm and other woods^ which indicate a good soil 
(though never in abundance) in our descent firora this place to 
Lake St. John. 

Shortly after embarking on Lake Kenwangomishish wo 
touched at an angle of a rocky idet and found an aggregate 
(Composed of felspar, quarts and hornblende, a sycnitic gra« 

nite. 
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iiite. The course of this lake is generally to the north of west* 
Its shores are k>w^ interspersed with elm and ash and fit for cttl'^ 
tivation, {larticuhrly the northern side. On Lake Kenwango- 
mi the pr^yailing timber was white birch, and neither ash nor 
elm was seen. Although the immediate shore of Lake Ken> 
wangomishlsh on its southern side is low, on retiring back from 
it the lands becopie ultimately as elevated as those on the north- 
ern ^horc of Lake Kenwangomt, of which they are probably 
a continuation. 

The rivrr of Alders, the outlet from Lake Kenwangromr- 
shishy fiuws through an alluvium composed of layers and mix <* 
tures of sand and day. The course of this river is exceeding* 
Iv tortuous, a circumstance often characteristic of these alluvial 
deposites, and being narrow it is much obstructed by fallen treeSf 
and the entanglement and intertwining of the branches of aU 
der, with which both banks are covered, rendering portages 
sometknes necessary where there is plenty of water and little 
current. The portage des Aulnets, however, is occasioned by 
the river tumbling over the rocks, which re-appear in this place. 
They arc composed of flesh-coloured felspar, green hornblende, 
and a few scales of black mica, forming a beautiful syenite*. 
The felspar on the su'^facc of the rock was, as is usual, ob- 
iserved to be in an incipient state of decomposition! The sdfl 
examined in crossing the portages in descending the river of , 
Alders was tolerably good. It consists, beneath the usual lay* 
cr of vegetable matter which characterizes these woodlands, of 
clay and sand mixed, or in alternate layers, the latter frequent- 
ly in excess on the surface. In some places the land la hilly. 
But few racks are seen. At the north-western extremity of the 
Portage of Alders, a natural section a£Ebrding' the opporta- 
tiny,, a more particular examination of the soil was made and 
tegisteted as follows :— 1st. Decayed and decaying vegetation ; 
2ivd. A layer of sand one foot six iachcs in thickness ; 3rd» 
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. Cla^r horn ten to twenty feet in depth* the whole resting on 
a rock composed almost entirely of grey felspari in which were 
observed patches of hornblende. At this place the river of Al- 
ders forks in with La Belle riviere^ passing over a picturesque 
fall occasioned by the felspathic rock before mentioned ; the 
former river is only indeed a branch of the latter, which is ob- 
served to widen immediately after this junction from an average 
breadth of twenty to that cf fifty feet« 

On descending La Belle Rivi^re^ the land was found to im- 
prove considerably in appearance* the same alluvial soil con- 
iinued, but forming Hat and low shores^ unaccompanied by 
hills* Indicative of this improvement, ash, elo) and poplar 
became more common. While on this subject, it may he ob- 
served, that Although the presence of timber of a certain de« 
scriptiou may indicate good soil, its absence does not neces- 
early imply the reverse ; for on this excurjsion, we met with 
several places in which the sod was decidedly good, without 
finding it» and wherever found, it was always in subordinate 
quantity. On the .nuu*ly shore of the Saguenay,in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chicoutimi, we ^aw none, and yet a better soil 
oould scarcely be met with« To produce a growth of fine tim- 
ber, gomething more is requisite than good soW ; the land 
must be opened to warmth, light and air ; it must be disen- 
cumbered of that heavy mass of decayed and decaying vegeta- 
tion, with which our forest land) are loaded. If apparently un- 
der all these disadvantages, some lands produce good timber, 
it is only an exception, and no sufficient argument against wh.U 
has been advanced, partUuiarfy oj suck exuptums are probably 
ovting to one or more of the favouring circumstances being tn 
operation. It sh6uldalso be remembered^ that good soils have a 
tendency of themselves ^ by encouraging a rank and dense vegetu* 
Stan of weeds tsnd under wood^ to check the growth offineftmber* 

To 
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To 'fiige of the qaaiity of hmd hf the growth of timber iipoir 
it iDerely» is to be guided bj (She effect, and to lose tight enti- 
rely of the cause; a practice, the loconvenienoe' of which, if 
generally adopted, would soon be fth in e? cry department of 
science. 

As the chores of lake S$t. John are approached, the adl 
gradually becomes sandy, until at Eouispigan, as tile maaA 
of La Belle Riviere is called, it becomes one sheet of fine br^ht 
sand. 

Leaving Kouispigany we proceeded on lake St. John, to 
the northward, in the direction of La Grande Decharget'and 
touching at two small rocky islets on our way, coHected spe* 
cimens of a rock composed almost exclusively of a highly cryt* 
tatline felspar, of a dark bluish grey colour, btrt in which s 
little hornblende was present. This rock was observed form* 
ing black isolated masses, both on the shore and in the wa^ 

' ter, on tbts side of the lake. Having encamped on one of 
these, at the entrance of La Grande D^hatge, we had more 
leaMire to consult the characters of this reck, which are a» M** 
lows : it possesses no sign of stradfieation ; Its surface is re- 
mai^ably black, particularly when moistened, and often almost 
semi-metal^c : it is Irequently flat and tabttlv ; many portions 
of it attract the needle, although the eye can detect np magnefie 
iron ; its structure it compactly erysti^ne, in some cases pas; 
sing into compact, but there are always to be seen SMne shiniug, 
often splendent facet of the laniogs, of which it ia eompoied, 
and they are frequently striated. In many r^ecta it bears a 

' great resembhnco to Labrador Mq^, bi»t its iriitsceace is- 
wanting ; it is oecasionaliy traversed by veins of vii Mspaiv 
and rarely sraaH portions- of its sur£soe weao eovtered with n 
brownish red powder, probiiUy an o«i4e of iron* One of tho 
veins traversiog tkir rock, eshil^tod a- coriooa phenomenon ; 
the substance of the vein itself, composed of fe}tpaf and horn- 

blende^ 
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t>le(Tde, was not magnetic — the sides of the veio composed of 
the felspathic rock we have de^ctibed, wei'e strongly so ; and 
Mr. Hamel further ascertained, that the Sotith side of the veiA 
itttracted thb north pole of the comt>a8il, and the north sidd 
the south pole. To remove the chances of error, the experi^ 
tnent was repeatedly tried^ with success, both by applying* thd 
compass to the sides of the vein, and detatfted fragments to the 
compads. The vein was about thr^ Inches thick, and had i 
N^ N. W. bearing. When the compass i^as laid on the centre of 
the rein, the local attraction was observed in one place, to h€ 
e*qual to ninety degrees ; m sOme parts of the same rock it was 
Itill more, even to a complete reversal of the ntedle i At ai 
subsequent period, the placfe was again visited by Mr* Hamel 
in cotnpany with Mr. Nixon, and these observations confirmed* 
Upon our return home, the specimens which had been examined^ 
Were re-examined, and found to possess a feeble magnetism, 
but no polarity. The islet Upon which the foregoing observa- 
tions were made, forms one of a cluster tt the mduth of la Grander 
D^harge, to which the name of Dalhousie wis given ; none 
of them appear to be more than twenty feet above the water. 
On leaving this place a northerly course was again taken until 
reaching a fine sandy shore, we landed for the purpose of mca- 
sdring a base preparatory to a survey of the lake about to 
be commenced by Mr. Hamel. These sandy shores are very 
characteristic of the lake, and add very much ^in onr opintoer 
to its beauty, though nothing to its fertility. Where no rock 
appears, fine shining yellow sand is substituted, and where they 
appear together, the fof mer rises through the latter assuming 
that isolated appearance which has been mentioned. This sandy 
girdle is not confined to the margin of the lake, bnt passes a 
short distance into the interior, bestowing upon the land for- 
ming the borders of the lake, an infertility of aspect which 
vanishes upon passing these sandy limits*^ The gttirter ^ortJbh 
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of this sand is yellowish white» but 9. dark reddish brown variety 
was ofteq seen deposited upon it in continuous ripples at difFe* 
rent but parallel levels* On examining this sand it was found 
to be composed principally of magneiic iron and precious gar. 
net. It is an analagous coaipound to the emery of commerce^ 
and if reduced to a greater degree of fineness, might be employ- 
ed for the same purposes. The rocks here were found to be 
the same as at the last place ; they have externally often the 
aspect of old lead« and when broken the faces of the laminae pos- 
sess a lustre which is at the' same time almost splendent and semi- 
metallic* Upon commencing operations, Mr* Hamel found 
between twenty and thirty degrees of local attraction, but in 
one spot, free from it, he deiermined the magnetic variation to 
be 16 ^ • 40* W. On these rocks irife de roche is found in some 
abundance ; it js of a deep copper brown colour, and agrees well 
with the drawings of it to be seen in the appendix to Frankhn's 
quarto edition of his first Journey to the Artie Sea. When we 
first saw them they were mistaken fur representations of some of 
the native copper ores which he met with among the copper 
mountains. To the taste it has the flavour of mushroom, and al- 
though meagre it is not unpalatable. The sandy beach here is 
enclosed by two rocky points, forming a bay about fifteen or 
sixteen hundred feet wide, the water in which shoals very gra* 
dually. A sand bank about fifteen feet high encloses this bay 
on the land side, beyond which there is a sandy swamp ; and 
this is descripti?e of much of the lake on this side* 

On leaving this bay and proceeding again to the north, we 
doubled the rocky point, which was found to be composed of 
the same felspar before met with, as was also another we round* 
ed soon after, situated at the entrance of an inlet up which we 
a&cended mistaking it for the Koiicouachime river, and where 
we found a very good soil consisting of a yellowish loam, about 
one foot six in thickness, resting on plastic clay. As the term 

loam 
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loam, like that of trarl, is often used without conveying any 

very distinct idea of what is meant, either to the person who 
uses it or to the person to whom it is addressed, we will here 
explain, that wherever it has been used in this report, it has re 
lation to mixtures of clay and sand (the former in excess) ge. 
nerally coloured by iron, but containing no lime ; in short an 
earth of which bricks are made. To avoid misconception, how- 
ever, the term has not been ofien introduced. Mere deposites 
of clay are of :en called marls, by which an erroneous idea of a 
coun.ry may be conveyed ; it should not be forgotten that the 
presence of carbonate of lime is necessary to constitute a marl or 
marly clay, which is known by its effervescence in acid ; such a 
soil is of the best quality, whereas clays are proportionably in^ 
fertile as they approach to a siate of purity. 

Returning to the mouth of the inlet, our northerly course wa« 
resumed) and several hundred yards of a ^oast, composed of 
rocky points, jutting out into the lake, and enclosing fine sandy 
beaches between them, were examined. This, as has been be- 
\>re baid, is the character of the lake heie. The remarkable 
uniformity and simplicity of the rocks^ hitherto met with, are 
worthy of notice. We could only make the following obser- 
vations which differ from what has been described — viz: kid* 
neys of the rock, coated with the brownish red powder we 
have before mentioned, were seen imbedded in the rock itself; 
they were at first mistaken for pieces of magnetic iron—and a 
bed or broad vein of compact felspar, of a light yellowish green 
colour, was seen traversing the rock, contrasting strongly with 
i'.s dark associate. It differed from those minerals which it 
most resembles, by yielding to the knife and fusing before ih® 
blowpipe, into a whiie blebby glass, like (he rest of the felspars* 
The surface which had been exposed to the atmosphere, was 
decomposed, carious and of a reddish or yellowish white colour* 
An observa ion for la itude was here taken, and gave 48®.- 
37.-59''. On 
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Od leaving the mouth of . the Koucouathime rivery which it 
situated about one mile to the north of the place of our last ob* 
servatioQy a fine candy shore marking the intervalj our course 
was north west ward to the northernmost point of Koucouathime 
^ay, where the shores begin to be swampy \ but sandy beaches 
were still occasionally obsenred, wiih partial deposits upon them 
pf the same admixture of garnets and magnetic iron before men* 
tioned. Putting on shore in one place we observed low parallel 
ridges of this sand several inches in width and deptK^ giving ^ 
character to the spot. Embarking again the same course was 
followed, and the shores became lower and more swampy as we 
advanced^ indeed there appears to be very .little difference of 
level between the lake and the land. In this portion of the for*' 
pier, and ffom one to two miles from the shore, you are surpri* 
fed to find no more than three feet of water. This extreme 
i^haUowness is conimon to the lal^e (the depth of which in no 
part of it bears i^ny proportion to its extent) and is the cause 
of the sea-Hke turbtil^nce. its surface asumes after the least 
i7ii!(}f occasioning a violent groiind swell s^nd lofty breakers^ to 
)vhich>at a, distance from the shore^ the hardiest vaifageur\$ fre? 
^quectly l^nwi^lng to expose himself* Upon placing the hand in 
tl^e yidXex ori thjese occasions it felt very decidedly tepid. Thiif 
l^llfillowuess and unusual temperature, by occasioning a more ra? 
pid evaporation, may account for a fact which it might other* 
,¥use be difficult to do, viz : six tolerably large rivers and 8eve.p 
fi^\ fnoaller ofies fall into lake St. John, yrhile only one of mode- 
rate dimensions runs out of it. 

.pQntianiqg a iio^lherty course the mouth of the Peribo* 
f^ river wa^ rjcaphed, where the latitude was found to be 
A8^i2'*S7"f ^nd this was the greatest that was made on the 

I 

lake., 

Jn about three hours after leaving the Peribonea river we 
fes^chcd a bay> at I he bottom of which we encamped, and found 

a 
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a considerable deposite of a very fine admixture of clay> silex and 
lime (an excellent marl) underlying the stmd. Finding deep 
water close to tbe shore^ and a current setting from the north- 
ward out of an angle in the bay, it was conjectured that the ri- 
ver Mistassiny lay in that direction » which proved to be the 
pase, and another observation of the sun's meridian altitude hav- 
ing been taken at its mouth, gave for latitude 48o-38 '-55'^. 

Ascending the Mistassiny a shor^'t distance, the land though 
sandy appeared to improve, but neither here nor in any part or 
the lake, nor in the whole of the country we traversed was very 
good timber, remarkable for its abundance, perceived. Reasons 
have already been advanced for not considering the absence of 
^ne timber as any proof of a bad soil. 

On leaving the Mistassiny we proceeded to the Assuapmour 
soin on a southerly course. On crossing the mouth of this ri- 
ver we encountered a violent tempest ; there was however no 
danger being near the shore and in shallow water. Upon the 
tempest abating we lauded and encamped. Here we again felj 
in with rocks wlucb had entirely deserted us since we left the 
bay to the southward of the H^oucouathime river ; they are of 
a different formation, and consist of clay- slate and fetid lime-, 
stone in conformable strata. The clay-slate which was first met 
with is composed of an indurated nchistose clay, exceedingljr fis- 
sile^ and assuming many of the characters of roofing slate. It 
occurs on the shores of the lake, and dips beneath its waters tp 

w 

the N« N. W. at an angle of 25 ® • The laminae of the clay- 
slate are parallel to the planes of stratification, which is probably 
the cause of the extreme fissility of the rock in that direction \ 
but perpendicular to these planes, or nearly so, are others 
which serve to perplex the examiner when wishing to ascertain 
the bearing of the stratification of this rock ; however their wan^ 
of continuosity and particularly the conformable position of the 
clay-slate with regard to the limestone, remove the difficulty. 

The 
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The surface of the rock is strewed with its weathered fragments^ 
which exhibrt no other change from the rock itself than tha^ 
weather has rendered its fissile character more apparent ; these 
fra^^ments when slightly struck on their edges break into smooth 
fectangular slates* Solid ^slates five feet long, one foot wide, and 
one or two inches in thickness are seen ; fragments of this, de- 
scription are very soaorous when struck. 

Af er traversing this claj -slate for about one quarter of a 
mile» the fetid hnfiestone before-mentioned was met wi.h under- 
lying the other conformable strata. Much of this limestone con- 
taiai fossil organic remains, chiefly corallites and encrinites ; 
product ac were also seen, and a singular fossil similar to a vaiiety 
found in Drummond's I&Iand, Lake Huron^ of which there is 
a drawing in the six h volume of the Geological Trausactionsy 
plate 30> Bg. 5, frgm which that in question appears to differ 
chiefly by having the disks of which it is composed obliquely 
s^»t on, whereas in the figure alluded to they have a rectangu* 

kr position. That from lake St. John also tapers more than 
N ... 

tike o>ther. The cross fracture exhibits a structure which is 

partly compact and partly lammar \ the former appears to pre- 
vail towards the parieies, and to be composed of chalcedony or 
of a carbonate of lime passing into chalcedony ; the latter 
occurs towards the centre, which is a calc spar. Between the 
two tjiere i^ also perceived a leudency to the formation of agatCi 
chakedonic rings and curves being distincily visible. Sometimes 
the eeni re has no hing of the crystalline aspect whatever, but 
shews a rounded spot of a reddish-brown and opaque substance, * 
apparently of the nature of the imbedding rock, which is a dull . 
fetid limestcQe of a datk colour, and full of fossil remains. Close 
Wihe one here drawn, but at the back of tlie specimen^ there is 
a producta. This character of becoming siliceous is common^ 
but in a much greater degree, to the fossils from Diun\mond's 
l^IauJ> Lake Huron, wiih the species of wiiich those fuund pa 
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Lake St. John appear to correspond. The fossils however of 
the former are not only- more siliceous, but the limestone itselF 
in which they are embedded has been in some places metamor- 
phosed into a chert or hornstone. 

For the accompanying very accurate drawing of this fossil, 
(pi. 8>) we are indebted to Lieut. Ditmus, 66th Regt., ample 
justice to which has been done by the engraver, Mr. Smilie. 

This limestone appeared to be separated from the clay-slate 
above it by a thiu black shaley calcareous stratum, full of short 
undulations and rounded concavities occasioned by correspond* 
ing projections and spherical knobs in the limestone. These 
knobs or balls conld sometimes be detached, and were found 
to be composed of a very compact dark grey limestone, having 
a glimmering lustre arising from the reflection of light from a 
few crystalline points, and a nvater worn aspect. In these no 
vestige of organic remains could be perceived, although a slightly 
fetid odour indicated their presence originally. Tlie stratum of 
limestone in which they were imbedded appeared equally free 
from organic remains, but was of a more earthy texture. The 
thin black shaley stratum is iiself a hmestone, as its free efferves- 
cence in acid declares, but it appears to contain much clay and to 
be passing into c' ay-slate. The position of these balU we 
conceive is corroborative of the inferior level of the lln::e*8ton« 
with regard to its planes of stratification. 

It is witb mucb hesitation that we have ventured to state oa<^ 
opinion that secondary limestone here underlies clay-slate, be- 
cause we know that such a position, if not altogether new, is at 
least of very rare occurrence. But as our province is to describe 
and not to theorize, we should have advanced still more im- 
probable suppositions if, afier the same unprejudiced researcht 
there had been cause in our opinion to enertain them. The 
knowledge of natural history is very little likely to be extended 
if hex jvotarie^ restrict themselves in their reports to what the 

exist- 
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existing knowledge on the subject naay render probable. Hit* 
ving taken the trouble to examine » if an opinion be advanced 
(with humility proportioned to the degree of information) which 
is strongly opposed to experience, no censure is justly due 
though it prove erroneous. Some beautiful specimens of encri- 
nal marble of a fawn colour are found here which would polish 
well and prove highly ornamental. 

The limestone continued in visible strata for above one hun- 
dred and fifty fe^ty after which it appeared only in angular frag*' 
ments for about a mile and a half further, when it again was 
seen in regular strata, forming a projecting point in the lake, the 
intermediate portion of the shore being characterized by a nu- 
merous collection of boulders consisting of granite, ^rap, mica^. 
slate and angular fragments of clay-slate. Having seen no 
mica-slate before wliile in the Sagnenay country, wc may have 
mistaken trap for it, the pseudo-metallic lustre of which, aa 
we have before said, causing it often to resemble that rock. 
Two or three semi-rounded masses of the felspathic rock 
near La Grande Discharge were also seen* 

The stratification at the above-mentioned point is obscure, 
but it appears to dip gently to the east. Much of the lime- 
stone had a very conglomerated aspect, or at least it appeared to 
b? made up in a confused manner of pieces of itself, though na 
distinct imbedded fragments were seen. It contains imperfect 
fossil remains of corallines and orthocera. 

Proceeding beyond this point the' shore became gradually 
crowded to excess with fragments of various rocks principally 
of limestone. Rocks under the form of boulders were also very 
common, and as before, angular pieces of clay-slate. The num- 
ber of these boulders^ generally about the size of the head, 
rendered our walk ov^r them painful in the extreme, the beef- 
skin mocassin being by no means a sufficient protection in the^ 
cases to the foot unaccustomed to wear it. 

Embar- 
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Embarking and crossing Qs6t to a cliff about thirty feet in 
height, called Pointe Blue, it was found to be composed of the 
same fetid lime- stone in distinct horizontal strata. Organicre- 
mains are found in this rock, but they are generally indistinct. 
Embarking again for the south-eastward, the limestone was 
observed to continue on the shore, aqd at another point resem" 
bling *Pointe Blue it forms a similar precipice on the lake. A 
little beyond this we put on shore^ and found the same lime- 
stone forming a low beach. A cedar was measured here the 
girth of which was twelve feet, it was, however, by no means cha- 
racteristic of the place, although the soil appeared to be much 
improved since meeting with the lime-stone and clay-slate, a 
circumstance that was to be expected. At the bottom of a bay 
beyond this place the same horizontal lime-stone forms the 
shores and bed of the Little or Ouitchouanitch river which, as a 
rapid here falls into Lake St. John. 

Running once more to the south-eastward we encamped on 
a bare limestone point opposite L'Isle des Couleuvres. Some of 
the voyageurt had the greatest disinclination to visit this island 
on account of the number«of snakes which were reported to ex- . 
]8t there, and many wonderful stories of their forming festoons, 
knots, and lying together like a string of sausages, were told ; 
but after trayeraing the whole island one shrivelled skin only 
was seen. Pears too (probably under the guardianship of the 
snakes) were said to be abundant with equal foundation. The 
shores to the northwestward were abundantly strewn with many 
fragments of corallites, among which we recognized caryophil- 
lise, chain coral, madrepores, reitepores, millepores, and particu- . 
larly that corallite so. much resembling a bee's hive, and called 
Ca.TP«ite. The.yarielies of caryophilliae resembled those to be 
•eea in the sixth volume of the Geological Transactions. ' Some 
of the madrepores Blight easily be mistaken for the fossil eye- 
teeth of some animals, but their internal radiated structure 

R di»- 
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distinguishes them, (turbinoliae !*) All these fossils have been 
probably washed up from the bottom of the lake^ the island be- 
ing apparently a mere sand bank. There is another island near 
it which, judging Crom description, is prpbably composed of 
clay-slate. 

On leaving the former island we stretched across to the maid, 
and entering a bay reached the mouth of the Ouitchouan^ where 
another depostte of clay-slate was noticed. This slate differs 
from the other in the following particulars : — the strata are 
liorizontal or nearly so— it k not observed to be here associa- 
ted with any other rock— its weathered surface is white, where- 
as that of the other is black.— -it effervesces in acid very slight- 
ly, and contains slight traces of organic remains, neither of 
which characters was observed in the other-^it is in greater 
abundance and more easily quarried. 

A person unacquainted with the deceptive appearances which 
rocks sometimes assume, would without hesitation pronounce 
this rock to be horizontally stratified, and iu our judgment he 
would be correct ; but there are other surfaces which have a 

\ parallel arrangement among themselves, and which might easily 
be mistaken for planes of stratification, particularly as their 
position is vertical and one which agrees better with the high 
dip the clay*slate8 so generally exhibit* However upon a closer 
examination of these planes they are found to suffer constant 
interruption and not to be continuous. The horizontality of 
the strata being here assumed as the fact, of which we entertain 
no doubt, the lamins of the clayslate are as before parallel to 

* the surfaces of stratification. This rock is divided often, owing 

to 



* We have seen gpecimeos fk-om Drummond's Island, Lake Huron, the 
structure of which is nearly a8> compact as ivory, owing to the infiltration 
oFsiliceoasparticles into the original interstices of the coral. This, together 
with their yellowish wbttt fractured surface, render the denticular resemblaace 
still more striking. 
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to these count erseams, into cuboidal masses and lon^tudinal 
frustra of pyramids, the latter sometimes resembling the blade 
of a stiletto. Whether you strike the rock on th^ edges of 
its laminae or across the surfacci a fracture in the direction of 
these laminse is effected, accompanied of course in the latter 
case by the cross fracture. Above and in immediate contact 
with the clay-state, is a remarkably fine bed of compact marly 
clay, to which cause the slight effervescence of the former is 
probably owing. Fragments of clay-slate are abundant on the 
shore in this place, and those of any other rock are rare. The 
latitude of the Ouitchouan river at its mouth was determined to 
be 480-243- '5". 

Between the Ouitchouan and the Post of Metabitchouan we 
observed the same formation to continue for a considerable dis- 
tance, beyond which we again came upon the limestone, posses- 
sing the same characters as before, but dipping to the northward 
at an angle of ^So. This appears to be a further corroboration 
of our opinion, and to infer the additional 'conjecture that the 
two rocks alternate with each other, otherwise the limestone 
must suffer a violent contortion to appear in the interval, be- 
tween the two deposites of clay-slate, in horizontal strata at 
nearly the same water level, s^s has been described. 

This alternation with fetid limestone suits the habits of the 
fthalep far better than those of the <;lay-slates to which they 
sometimes bear a striking, and to the eye an indistinguishable^ 
resemblance, a fact whigb is r^qiarkably exemplified in the pre-, 
sent instance if this rock should prove to be a shale, which, af- 
ter consulting its mineralogical ghsiracters, we are strongly of 
opinion it is nor, although it capnot be concealed that the case 
appears a doubtful one. That the reader may be better able 
to form his own opinion on this point we here introduce those 
characters :— Colour, brownish black— opaque-structure real- 
^ scbiijose^ but apparently compacts-cross fracture^ uneven, 

some« 
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Somewhat conchoidal«— hardness about the same as clay-sIaK 
color of powder and streak, reddish-odour slightly bituminous 
when struck — specific gravity 2. 4. In water its surface is co- 
vered With minute bubblesi but it neither falls to pieces tft it nor 
derives additional 'weight even after a long immersion, A speci- 
men from the last-mentioned place effervesces very slightly in 
acid, a character which is supposed to be owing to the proxi- 
mity of the marly clay. Before the blowpipe it fuses readily 
into a globule of glass, having a dirty green or brown colour. 
Experiments^ alone can determine whether this rock is calcula- 
ted to answer the purpose of a roofing slate ; this must depend 
upon its possessing a requisite degree of fissility, and upon its 
power of resisting the action of the atmosphere : our opinion 
upon both these points is favourable, but it is only derived from 
a hasty view of the quarry. With regard to our geological di- 
lemma, without wasting more time in the attempt to reconcile 
apparent contradictions, which a more intimate acquaintance 
with the locale would probabty clear away, we will continue to 
relate facts. The limestone at the last-mentioned place forms 
a bluff precipice on the shore of the lake, ahd contains corallites, 
encrinites and productss. The encrinices were as before in a 
fawn-coloured variety, well calculated for an ornamental mar- 
ble ; some of it has the conglomerated aspect before described. 
Pursuing our route, we reached the post of Metabetshuan 
which we found by observation to be in latitude 48 ^ .-23'-il"* 
Like the Post of Tadousac, that of Metabetshuam is situated 
on an alluvial bank, though differing in the materials which com- 
pose it. It is here a soil in which clay predominates, but con- 
tains sufficient sand to give it fertility. Boulders of the rocks 
of the neighbourhood, and among them water-worn fragments 
of the secondary limestone we have just described with their 
imbedded fossils, are fifeqnent. The fossils are generally' of 
the same class as those found on the Manitouline chain of islands 

in 
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» Lake Horooy and have been mentioned. > The moet^remark* 
able of the fossil remains we saw, was a trilobite (entomolithet 
paradoxus of Linnaeus.) (See plate. 9 ) It is believed to be one 
of the largest that has ever been seen* and is deserving of noticei 
belonging as it does to a class of animals with which naturalists 
are totally unacquainted, and of which Parkinson sajs^ *< We 
must content ourselves, I believe, with allowing that no 'animaf 
resembling it is known.'* It is supposed to be a species of crab. 
A drawing of the same animal, though not precisely of the 
same variety, may be seen forming the frontispiece to the 3d 
edition of Bakeweli's ^* Introduction to Geology.*' Although 
the trilobite is very characteristic of the limestone in the Lower 
Province, it is the small species ; no other gigantic specimen 
has been noticed ; Dr. Bigsby, however met with it on Lake 
Huron. Some sections of the pigmy tribolite (if such an ex- 
pression may pe allowed) from Beauport and Montmorenct 
bear a strong resemblance in form to moths. We have in ou^ 
possession an organic remain from the latter place, which ap- 
pears to represent a trilobite inserted in the siphuncular cavity 
of a small orthoceratite. If this conjecture be correct, it is 
worthy of attention, because it agrees with the known habita 
of the crustaceous tribe of animals which seek their food by 
entering into shellfish. Univalves have been brought up to 
Quebec from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in which when partly 
mutilated, may be seen small crabs that have probably perished 
in an ineffectual attempt to retreat* A suitable punishment 
that should await all murderous intruders who steal upon the 
privacy^ of others, whether their object be to destroy life or 
to kill time. "^ 

The accompanying copper-plate impression is by Mr. Smilhe, 
from another accurate drawing with which we were fiivoured 
l>y Lieut. Ditmus. In both cases the engraver had also the ad- 
vantage of consulting the specimens. 

This 
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Tbia trilobite is upon v^ry schistose limestone, of a dark grej 
color iuternallyi and .yellowish white weathered surface. The 
fragment in which it was found is angular and detached ; it had 
been used as a stepping alone to one of the outhouses at the 
Post) and probably bad been brought by the ice to ihis shore 
from a place on the lake about three miles to the westwardt 
where we found a limestone very similar to it^ having a variable 
dip to the northward of Irom 10 ° . to 45 ^ • and underlying 
a very schistose black limestone containing the impressions of 
small terebratulaSi and giving out a very fetid odour when struck. 
Although schistoiie in the large, this latter rock was very com- 
pact in the 8mall> and would probably afford beautiful black 
slabs of marble. The schistose character, together with its 
black color, might occasion it to be mistaken for clay-slatet 
particularly as we have before described that rock as holding 
a similar position with regard to the limestone ; but that posi. 
tion itself, the violent effervescence of the rock in acid, its im- 
bedded organic remains and fetid odour, remove all doubt on 
the subject. The fawn coloured limestone was again observed 
hete ; it appears to be in considerable abundance. A large an- 
gular mass of while laminar marble was seen upon the shore ; 
the rock itself must be near but probably at the bottom of the 
lake, from whence the mass in question has been thrown up. ^ 

From the Post of Mitabetshuan, conceived to be the most 
southerly point of the lake or nearly so, the River Peribonean 
about its most noitherly point| bore north — La Grande Pe* 
charge, N.£., and nearest point to the eastward, £• 

We ascended the Metabet&huan River a short distance as far 
as some rapids ; the right bank or that to the eastward, ws^ 
found to be composed of a mixture of clay and sand, forming an 
alluvial ridge from fifty to eighty feet high. The western side 
of the river is low. Wheat, barley, oats, kitchen stuff of va* 
fious kindS| cugurcbers ^nd raelonS| grow here to perfection ; 

neither 
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neither soil nor climate can there&re be bad. Having broken 
the thermometers in the early stage of our journey, all our re- 
ports are deficient in thermometrical observations. Judging 
from our feelings and the agriculcural facts above mentioned, 
there appears to be no difference betwcren the climate on Lake 
St. John and thai at Quebec. Mountains bound the view to 
southward of the Post, and at no great distance among these, " 
we Heard that a large deposiie of a mineral, which from the de- 
scription given of it, must be steatite or soapstone, is found. It 
probably marks the primary character of the mountains in which 
it occurs ; near them the junction of the primary and secondary 
rocks may be expected to take place. We did not see it, for 
the clay -slate, although usually a primary rock, is here, by its 
alternation with fetid limestone, evidently of the transition or se- 
condary class. 

After crossing a turbulent sea, we arrived once more on our 
way back, at the mouth of La Belle Riviere, having completed 
the circuit of Lake St. John. 

Before we take leave of this lake, we will here introduce 
a few remarks upon the general fertility of the land in its neigh« 
bourhood, which have occurred to us as explanatory of the cause 
of it. 

When first the reports* of the House of Assembly respect- 
ing the Sagnenay Country came under our observation, we were 
at a loss to account for this fertility. We imagined Lake St. 
John and the surrounding country to be, as it really is, a large 
basin, of which the lake is the lowest portion, with rivers run- 
ning into it from all points of the compass save one, and bear- 
ing 
^— ^^^-^— ' — - — -- - - — I 

. * With regard to these reports, it is only justice to say, that after havinc 
attentively etamined them, we think they are as crolitabie to the individuan 
who collected them as they are to the persons from whom they were obia'n- 
cd. We have, generally speaking, found them to be correct, and it will t>e 
seen that the latest reports rather confirm than afford any new informatioii 
respecting the fertility of the soil and its capabilities for settling. Both Mr. 
Tasche's and Mr. Panet's plans also, considering they are mere sketches, 
are vsrj faithful. 
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ing with them the drainage of the lands they traverBed. Sttp< 
posing these lands to he composed almost entirely of rocks of 
the most infertile characters, such as granite and gneiss or 
aj;gregates in which silex abounds, they could not be looked 
to as the sources of the fertility in question* I^ this dilemma 
the action of a violent deluge was had recourse to, which by* 
bringing soils from distant quarters, had accumulated here the 
materials of future fertilization. With this Impression we visited 
the country. It was found to be composed, instead of granite 
and gneiss, for the most part of rocks which, however infertile 
some of them may be as such, are made up of minerals almost 
exclusively, the decomposition of which furnishefi the best soils ; 
such are syenite and trap rocks. On casting our eyes over the 
fine alluvial soils which characterize the country about Lake 
St. John and Chicoutimi, they exhibited no indication of the 
action of a violent deluge ; on the contrary, they were found 
to be composed of the finest particles, which could only have 
been deposited in quiet waters. 

On visiting Lake St. John, we found a rock forming a large 
pprtlpQ of the shores and- of its neighbourhood, the decom- 
position of which forms the finest clays. A little farther on 
the same lake, clay-slate and limestone are found to occupy a 
still larger portion, the former rock almost always associated 
with fertile soils furnished by its desiotegration, while the lat- 
ter, with few exceptions, need only be named as forming a por. 
tion of any country, to convey at once the fertility of that por- 
tion. 

Examine the limestone : you find it the depository of the 
exuviae of animals,- tenants only of the ocean which now form a 
part of almost every one of its generally horizontal strata* The 
inference is obvious : — they and the limestone have b(;en de- 
posited h^re together, when Lake St. John and the surroun- 
4iBg country were covered by the sea ; and it is ali^ost equally 

obvious 
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ob^vioua to as* tluit the fioe cWys and marls, in which this coun- 
try abounds^ are the washings of the decomposing rocks, which^ 
being first suspended in the water as an impalpable powder, 
afterwards subside at the bases and on the gently sloping sides 
of the rocks from whence they are derived. 

Mr. Nixon, upon his return, kindly furnished the following 
specimens of Rocks and Earths, with the information as to 
where they were procured : 

ROCKS. 

No. I .—Of felspar alone, similar to all the rocks from the Grand 
Decharge to Koucouathime river. — From the second 
rapid on the Peribonea river this specimen was taken, 
and Mr. Nixon describes the same rock as extending 
from the foot of the first rapid to the foot of the 
third fall, forming rocky banks on both sides ; what 
soil there is in the distance is sandy. This rock 
was traversed by a vein of granite, the felspar in which 
was in large crystals and greatly predominating. 
2. — A detatched mass of magnetic iron near No. 1 • 

S. — Like No. 1 — From the great falls on the Peribonea 

• 

4..^This is an equable mixture ol hornblende and fel- 
spar, the latter^having a glandular arrangement in the 
former bearing some resemblance to porphyry. In 
naming rocks composed of hornblende and felspar, 
we have* Invariably in this report called those traps 
in which the former mineral predominates, while the 
term syenite has been restricted to those in which the 
felspar is the most abundant mineral. In the present 
instance therefore in which there is no predominancy 
of either, both terms are equally applicable', but we 
have chosen that of trap because the felspar in it, -by 
its resemblance to quartz, bestows upon the speci- 
men in questiott a character of comcidence with the 

S trap 
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trap we have deicribedi which character is wantiof 
10 the syenites—From David River. 

5*— A miztttre of faonkblende and felspar, the former pie* 
dominating*— coosequently a trap-^from the falls of 
the River Ouitdhouan, two hundred and thirty-six 
feet high, according to Mr. Bouchette. 

6«-i^Siaiilar tp No. 1. — From La Petite D£charge-^ vein 
of white felspar traverses this rock. 

EARTHS. 

No. 1.— A mixture of sand, clay, vegetable matter and iron-r* 
The sand in excess — indifferent soil-— River Peribo- 
nea. 
2.— The same as No. 1 — with little or no iron— R. Peri- 

bonea* 
d.— A loam or brick earth-^good soil — Lake Nohaduito 

p— taken from under the vegetable matter. 
4.— Sandy bad soil laying ^beneath No. S, a foot deep 

and resting on No 5. 
5.— A good marly clay— same thickness as No. 4, and 

resting on No. 6. 
6.— An excellent marly clay. 
7.— A fine dark vegetable mould, twenty paces from the 

edge of a rivulet running into Lake Nixon. 
8.-^Mixture of clay aud sand — tolerable soil— da. 
.9. — Sand, clay, vegetable earth and iron — flight and 

sandy— do. 
10.— Ditto ditto ditto-^River Baddeley. 
11.— Sand and vegetable earth—- poor soil— ditto. * 

Upon reashing Tadousac, on our return home^ its latitude 
was* made, 4S ^ . 6/ 38'/— and imoiediately afterwards we 
entered the St. Lawrence, on our way to St. Paul's Bay, pas- 
sing Polnte aux Bouleaux, of which some account was given 

in 
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In the early pages of this report. Between Pointe aux 
Bouleaux and Echaufaud des Basques, nearly isolated masses 
of what was considered to be granite, were seen ; they are 
shaped like a dome or rounded hay-cock, but generally th e 
outline of the mountains on the coast", did not difiFer materially 
from that of the Saguenay ; the former are not however so 
precipitous. Having landed at Echaufaud-des-Basques, the 
predominating rock was found to be syenitic granite, in which 
trap was observed, forming dykes or veins. A vein com- 
posed of red felspar, quartz, hornblende and magnetic irqu^ 
traverses this rock. Flesh red crystals of felspar, aodwhit^ 
masses of quartz, forming large distinct concretions, were 
seen under th* same circumstances. From ailetached mass of 
syenitic granite, large kidneys of a fine black hornblende 
were taken, and also a beautifql specimen of light blue felspar 
having the lustre of satin* 

The surface of the rock here, was obseVved to have the' 
same baked and porous aspect as before described. JThis ap** 
pearance is not in all cases confined to the surfece. A spe-* 
cimen brought from Ance-aux Femmes, in the Saguenay, has 
been already described, as possessing the character of poro- 
sity, both internally and externally, in so perfect a manner, 
s^s to he a fair sample of a niill-stone. 

It would prove a mere repetition to be as oircumstantia^ 
in our discription of the rocks, on the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence, between Tadousac and Mal-Baie, as we have 
been between the former place and Chicoutimi—- «We will 
therefore confine ourselves to a few remarks which will Em- 
brace those striking or important differences observed. 

Though trap waa occasionally seen, forming dykst, veins 
and imbedded pieces in the predominating rock (a syenite, 
syenitic granite, or syenitic gneiss,) no rocky masses of it,^ 
whether stratified or unstratified were perceived. It is not 
meant to assert, however, that they may not be found, but only 

to iwplyt tjiat they art hf no npkeans so cooimon as in the Sa- 

gnen»| 
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giuenay river» particiilarly ia that portion of it between Chi. 
coutimi, and La-Buole»from the last of which places^ toward^ 
ijhe mouth of the Saguenay, the rocks become more quartoze 
and less amphibolic or hornblendic». and pass from trap and' 
syenite into syenitic gneiss and granitp. To this latter cause 
may be attributed the comparative narrowness of the river at 
its entrance. 

As MaUBaie is approached^ the rocks are observed to be 
^rowded with veins of trap* felspar, quartz and granite, to an 
excess. These veins are generally parallel to each other, fre-. 
quently contorted to a degree that is scarcely credible. In some 
places they are absolutely countless, and being composed of 
different coloured minerals, as white quartz, black horn- 
blende, red felspar, &c., they bestow on the rock at once 
a singular and beautiful appearance, to which an artist alone 
could do justice, as it is totally beyond the power of descrip- 
tion to convey. 

It is worthy of observation, that the granite veins which 
have been described as traversing the tocks, both in the St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay rivers, were found to be composed, 
whenever examined, of large flesh coloured crystals of felspar, 
large pieces of grey or white quartz, and mica in hexagonal 
plates, about the size of a farthing, the whole forming a va* 
rtety of graphic granite, differing widely in appearance from 
tbose fine grained granites, which have been described as oc- 
curring in apparently stratified masses in the Saguenay and 
elsewhere, and among the . constituents of which it is often 
difficult to say whether mica or hornblende is to be ranked, 
or whether they are not both of them present, the small black 
•pecks^ disseminated through the aggregate, resembling either of 
those minerals. The plates of mica in these veins, were ^< few 
' ing and far between :" the rarity of this mineral in the rocks 
under description has been before alluded to. 

A number of recent shells principally echini or sea- eggs are 
found, upon the locksi and sometimes at an elevation^ to occa- 
sion 
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afon a false inference to be drawn as to the height of the 
spring tides* These are probably brought by birdsi as the 
elevated position they occupy, is far beyond the reach of any 
tide in the St. Lawi ence. 

On entering Mai Bale, a rock was observed, forming a long 
precipitous scarp, which had the appearance of being hori- 
zontally stratified. It is of a greyish colour. This we after- 
wards found to be a limestone and is the same that Dr. Bigsby 
describes as a calcareous conglomerate full of organic remains, 
and having gneiss and mica slate abutting aagainst it. 

Partaking of the well known hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
M'Nicol for one day, we had leasure to examine some of the 
rocks in this place, which are particularly interesting, as it is 
here that the primary and secondary formations occur toge- 
ther. On the shore near the house we observed black fetid 
limestone, and we believe gneiss, but this spot was not parti- 
cularly examined. Crossing a bridge over the Mai Baie ri- 
ver, we proceeded across an alluvial ridge, towards Dr. Fraser's 
house on the eastern side of this bay. Pursuing our walk on 
the shores and down the river, we first came again on the 
black fetid limestone observed on the other side of the bay. 
Then examining a block which had fallen from the precipice 
above (the same noticed on entering the bay) it was found to 
consist of an indurated limestone of a greyish colour and the con- 
jecture before entertained respecting its horizontal stratifica* 
tion was confirmed. It forms a perpendicular scarp, perhaps 
one hundred and fifty feet high. Beyond the black fetid lime- 
stone) micaceous schist was met with, for the first time, con- 
taining veins of quartz, sometimes of a slight rosy hue, and 
common garnets. We saw none of the beautiful foliated gar- 
net, which is known to occur in this rock. The dip. of the 
mica slate is gently to the west. Continuing our walk, we 
came upon a rock, which appeared to consist of stratified mas- 
ses of pure quartz ; after which we met with syeikitic gneiss. 
All the basset edges o£ these rocks, from the black limestone 
downwards, crop out on the shore, in conformable strata, 

the 
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the 4ip of which is to the westward. Between the borizoDtal 
lioiestone^ which lays over the basset edges of these rocks ^ 
and the black limestooe, a sort of calcareous sandstone is 
observed, of a light green colour possessing the compact- 
ness of fine grained grey wacke. We do not remember . to 
which of the two rocks it is conformably but believe it is to 
the uppermost ; its effervescence in acid is slight* 

Mal-bay and its neighbourhood have long been remarkable 
for the frequency of earthquakes ; It was not probable therefore 
that we should omit to make enquiries respecting them^ con* 
nected as they are with the subject under examination. Through 

llie politeness of Mr. and Mrs. M'NicqI the following inform 

• 

nation was obtained. Shocks are most frequent in January 
aod February ; their diriection appears to be northwest ; the 
duration of the movement is about one minute, and notice of 
tlie coming motion is generally given by a noise like a chimney 
on fire, sometimes accompanied by two distinct blows* The 
weather is sometimes sultry, previously at others, cold ; in the 
former case, the weather becomes cold after tlie shock, and in 
the latter, mild : in short, it' is always accompanied by a 
change of weather. They occur about nine or ten times a 
year, and are more generally observed in the night than in 
the day. When they happen in foggy weather it clears up aub- 
•equently. About thirty-six years ago shocks were much 
more violent. Dr. Fraser of Malbay, to whom this account 
was shown, agrees generally with it, but thinks the number of 
shocks annually underrated. 

Mai- Bay or, Murray Bay, as the inhabitants prefer calling 
it, enters deep into the north shore, and the greater proportion 
become^ dry at low water. The land which encloses the bay 
is rather elevated and rocky, bMt between it and the high 
water* mark oq the western side, there is a flat or gently un- 
dulated- allMvial soil. The character of most of this is sandyj^ 
but that on which Mr. McNicol*s farm is situated is of i^ 
foperior des<?"^PJ(iQn, (^omposf d of clayi >and, and probably lime 

derived 
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derived from its vicinity to limestone. We were informed that 
the general character of the soil improves on advancing into the 
interior, and that a broad fertile valley similar to the one which 
accompanies the St. Paul's Bay River, and with which it i* 
connected by a cross valley, also accompanies the Mai- Bay 
River in rear of the settlement. Walking through the fields at 
the back of Mr. M^Nicol's house, we observed several smalt 
cone-shaped hillocks from fifteen to twenty feet high composed 
of alluvial soil, which from their form and isolated appearance 
were supposed to be in some way connected with the cause of 
the earthquakes. 

Availing ourselves of the high tide we left this bay, but were 
detained a few hours at its westernmost point by the roughnes* 
of the river. This interval was occupied in examining the lime- 
atone rock of which the point Consists. Like that on the eas- 
tern side of the bay it is one of the oldest of the secondary class, 
and contains numerous organic remains, principally brthocera- 
tites. The weathering of the rock exhibits many longittf- 
dinal sections of these fossil multilocular univalves, giving them 
something the appearance of fish-bones for which they have 
been mistaken. It is well known to those who interest them- 
selves on the subject, that the fossil corallines of the gemis 
hnroniaf of which there are some beautifully correct drawings 
among the plates to the sixth volume of the Geological Tran- 
sactions, bear a remarkable resemblance to vertibrae, so much so 
as ttf have deceived professional men ; of these however we. saw 
none. Some of this limestone is of a very siliceous character and 
appears to pass into sandstone ; some again is conglomerated, 
and holds imbedded rounded fragments of white quartz \ in 
this the fossil'organic remains appear most to abound. In the 
upper portion of this limestone there is a small cavern into which 
you may descend for a few yards. The sides and roof are m 
SDany places coated with a white incrustation, having none of 

the 
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the crystalline aspect of Btalactite» but softer and more resem* 
bliog analogous appearances on the roofs of old brick or stooe 
arches. This cavern descendii very rapidly, but we were soon 
arrested by its narrowing^ suddenly to a mere cracky through 
which however the boy who accompanied us said he had pas- 
sedy and found that the cavern on the other side becomes loore 
8paciou8> but his fears would not allow him to investigate fat* 
ther. This part of the passage naight be excavated at a tri- 
fling expence, which might be fully repaid by the exteatj beauty 
and singularity of appearance .which these caverjis often pre- 
sent. Dr. Eraser has been spoken to on the subject^ from whom 
more informatiou is shortly expected. 

The shore between Murray Bay and St. PauPs Bay is by 
DO means so precipitous as that between the former place and 
.the mouth of the Saguenay, although it gradually retires back 
into lofty hills^ over which, on account of the crowded .state of 
the canoe, Messrs. Bowen and Goldie passed. They describe 
the road as one continued succession of si^rupt rise and f^U* 
Some rocks, the surfaces of which arejwhite, were observed for- 
ming much of the shore, but as we did not toudi them, it re- 
,mains doubtful whether they were felspathic or limestone. 
Beyond these, a black rock, traversed by veins of white calca- 
reous spar, was seen ; probably the transition limestone of some 
authors, and the same as that observed at Murray Bay, 

On passing Les-Eboulemens, we looked in vain forthe cause 
of that part of the country being sq called ; Isle aux Cou- 
dres also, which Charlevoix represents as having been detach* 
ed from the main by a violent earthquake, exhibits no other 
character, on passing, to indicate such a catastrophe, than a 
whirlpool between it and the main, which at low water be- 
comes dangerous for boats^ and canoes by the risk they run of 
being thrown by it on the limestone rock» to the right of the 

entrance into. St # Paul's Bay : appearances indicating some 

event 



efpai of tbo kind af& $aid to be leea, however^ in mtny plftceir 
oa the »l¥urf» Vetw^n Port au Pf r»il ami St. Paul'b B»y» web 

wilj|^ Kttt aind k>o«e ma$i9$ of rock. 

TWq IkneslQAe n«»tioAed laAt ia of an ex^U^ot i^9t»iptiw^ i 
ki 0GCU9 in. dark compact strata* doping tp the westward at 
an angle of about 45 ^ « It ba« all the appearance of being an 
eKCsttm^boildiag materia^ in grfat abuadance and eatily quar-* 
«ied* 

At the efttcaoce into St. Panl'^B Bay* the moo^tainsi which 
leiva the back ground ba«8 a ^^17 picturetque appeamaoef. 
fitiog ia eone-sbeped peaks and ia alpine «ao|^& ;, they afe» bo w^- 
ever, not very elevated. 

It tt> nor perbafiS' generally known that there exists highly 

Mispeetsble evidence of si volcanic e/ri^Hion ba^ag b^^ppeoed 

soBiewbere in thf imerier Ja |be rear of Si. PauPs Bay. Nq 

one we tbtnk wiU fefl* disposed to doubt the fi^ot after peraaiog 

the foHowing aoc^wH of it* with which, through the poHte<iesS 

of Vk* Oi^gsiaa'aBd Itfr^ Chaperon, we have beea' furnished* It 

is the fiafenoer gun^kman. who writes :«^ 

«< Att de&it do journal que se trouve ecart^» daigaeis rei^ 
voir ce c^ue suit ;/ 

' «^Samed], 6 Oct. 1791^ a h Baie St. Paul* et autielieu eir* 
convoism, vers les sept heures et quart du soir* se fit sentir ua 
fort tvenbleroent de terre i. toute la nuit fat trouble par de 
petHs re^tes^ et eatre par uu tremoussement . courant dans 
Pest* Les ^uaraote et un jours suivans trembkrent^ depuis 
deux coups jusqu'a cinq par jour» Le Luodi S Oct. fut d^un 
kqn tiers moins fort que le premier ^du 5) les autres fuient que 
des petits» oa brouissemens ^ le terns toc^urs obscuc Avant la 
auit du 26 au 27| j.e n^avais pas encore reaiarqu6 d^^ruption de 
foo^ eprntscy par fois ondsyante de fiamme ; la temperatuve a 
7| heiu«s du soir ^ait a 1 1 ^ ao dessous de zero du thernso* 

T aactre 
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mett% de Reaumur (plus 7| of Fahr.) et le kndemain au niiatin 
a6§ beures Ta chaleur se trouve moDt6e a -21 ^ fplas 79^^ of 
Fahr.) Deox mootaghes pres de ma demeure ouest^uarante 
quelques degres-nord laissent un passage a la vue ehtre tSles 
pour laisser* voir loin. C'est par cette passe que je vis une 
continuelle eruption, melcc de fum6e et de flamme» qui* jetoit* 
fort sur I'horizon ; d'^autres fois se tourmentaient entre ^tes 
comme trop gen^s dans leur issue. J'ai remarque plusieurs fois 
que cette Eruption est presque toujours suivie de tremblemi^iir 
pour le m^me jour; et quand il manque il s'ensutt dn jour 
obscur et jaune« Qilrand .le tremblement arrive, on peutpr^** 
dire qu'il va 4tre d'aufaritf plus procbeque cette agilatiou d^ 
boucanne force pour sortir. Quelques personncs auxquelles 
j'avais montre ces preparations du tremblement m*on' prevenu 
a leur Jtour que dans lin tnomeut la terre ra. trembler, et VefFet le 
ctfnfirma, Enfiii cette nuit du 26 au 27 forma un grand Spec- 
tadie d'admiration, toute Tatmosph^re fnt en feu, et agitde ; 
la fice Souffrait de la' chaleur, le tcms etant fort calme ; l*e- 
ruption fut continuelle toute la nuit avec des flammes. l.'ap- 
proche certaine du tremblement se eonhait quand par- la paase* 
entre les jdeux montagnes, on voit un nuage, ou bouca^e, 
arret6, pu agite, et qu'a droit et a gauche I'horizon est par- 

t 

faitement clair,** ' ' 

This description, as far as it extends, agrees so well with the 
known phenomena of active volcanoes, that little doubt can be 
entertained of the flame seei> by Mr. Gagnon proceeding from 
any other souice than that of an eruption. Mr. Andrew Stuart 
was aware of the existence of a similar well founded report when 
he gave us discretionary authority, upon discharging our canoe, 
^ to proceed in search of the volcano, provided after having ascer- 
tained particulars, there should exist in our judgment any pro*^ 
bability of finding it. We were decided to give up the attempt 
by the following circumstances :— 

1 
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1. It might lay at a greater distance than could be reached 
at 80 late a period in (be seaspii^ (12tb September.) 

2. The known fertility of vdcanic countries would, in .the 
ioterval of thirty seten years of inactivity, have caused tbose 
parts once ravaged by an eruptioni to be covered by a deep 
and dense mass of both living and dead vegetable mattery,coii- 
cealing all the rocks, and obliterating all the traces of a crater 
by which only an extinct, or long inactive volcano could be re- 
cognized. 

3. We were anxious to examine an extensive depositc of 
magnetic iron which lay up the river in a di£Ferent direction. 

Upon an examination of the greater portion of the rocks we 
. have attempted to describe, a Vulcanist or follower of Hutton, 
would we think suspect that the country of which they are 
characteristic had been the theatre of volcanic activity in. very 
ancient times, and upon finding his conjectures supported by 
the bferential evidence whicb these /ora/* earthquakes afford, 
and that of the more direct and positive description contained 
in Mr. Gagnon's communication, his doubts on the subjects 
would entirely vanish. For ourselves, being neither Neptunian 
nor Vulcanist, we leave these interesting but often vague en- 
quiries to those who are better qualified to indulge in them, 
being satisfied with the more humble, though not less use- 
ful task of describing facts. 

Although it is believed that no one now living, excepiJMr. Ga- 
gnon himself saw the flames, &c., many were witnesses to the com; 
parativc violence of the earthquakes of 1791. The first is accoun- 
ted for by sayipg that there were few settlers at St. Paul's Bay 
at the time, and fewer whose habits or education would lead them 
to take notice of a phenomenon which among the vulgar might 

be supposed to be merely a fire in the woods, had they seen it. 

A 



' ♦ They arc not felt on the southern shore of the St, Lawrence nor at St; 
5oa€hJm« to the westward, nor Tadousac to the eastward. 
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A fall of ash^ covering tlie irn^ir \% also wkhin ^^ fen«nii^ 
brance of fnany, tmi of thii hiteraKing fiact n#e faiivc no 
fcinhfrr partkmlitrs. CartliqUftkM M 8c. Paul^i Bey do noc 
apperar to be ik> frequetit nor to letisibty feh as «c %fi!bay. 

Thtw Of fourieaguW up ^he 8t« Patfl'fl Bay river, or la 
Riviere dd GAnffretfs it is called, t^ereils at tBe 'tiRstdBce of 
from one litmdr^d yards to two miles from ^8 banks, an exted* 
flive deposke Of magtietie iroa * of itt^h we are able to afford 
some information from actual inspection. 

The viver itself is not easily ascended being full of rapids, 
but ttie goodness of a voad on its right bank renders this Incon- 
venience lighttt'. Over ' the tt}ad, composed of a sandy allu- 
vlam, we proceeded and entered a beautiful vaUey through 
Which ihiiS river circoitously takes it« eOUr*e. The sandy na- 
ture of the soil at tbe mOttth of this river opposes little resis* 
tance to the Action of the current, w^ioh where stron^st Bteak 
upon the shore contiguous, leavmg^ a proportioni^Ie spade dry 
on the opposite side, and in this w«y one proprietor of land 
finds himself possessed of the property of his naghhour. When 
property in this place bepomes more valuable, and this natu- 
ral cnirroachment more aggravated. It will probably become a 
subject of litigation. Mr. Chaperon of St. Paiil's Bay wiB 
soon have to remove two stores-houses which thecurttint threa- 
tens to undermine. 

On adraiiting, the river retitts from the road to the right, 
and while the former ptwerves, i« is obiHous, the lowest level 
of the valtey, the latter pursues a more direct course over a 
sandy bank. As we passed this bank and cast our eyes on the 

valley 
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tw Z^S.5?^25*'® "^^ known in the time of ChsrJevcrU ; Ibr acfiordioff IP 
JataoihiiritrtinCT was engaged by Mr. Talon, the i^tend^t io\Sp&re 
fhese mines, who reported favourably of tfaemi This man is said to h^e ob! 

2l Li J^ii^* r.^'^^f' ^- ^' ^"1* *<> '^« PJ«C^» *he Surveyor Gtne- 
SLrfh^? ^ ^*^**^ ip«ciniedsrf «ieore^md WoMMtroo asto iu 



iMiog abuQdant. 
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▼A]l«f bel^, we w^re reminddi ^ tbe f«le of Clwyd in Nortii 
Wales. It Is iiowever nehher lo wide »or «o long. The 
nKMimimiM cm eadi side «re tolerably elevated dud ei courtt ^ 
rocky, but the valley is gently undulated lnod of a fine quttlky) 
beinganktvreof clay, sand and probably caiixmate of lime 
^hioh aboQttdt in the netghboniliood. Thk va^y continues 
#or about six or seven teagueii, and is perhaps half a leagu*^ 
wide. The road (an excellent one) extends about five and a 
half leagues up this nJley, beyond which « pathway leads to 
the remotest settlementsu There is a cross valley on the left 
bank of the river which h said to communicate with the valley 
of the Malbay river. 

The parish of St. Urbain is situated towards the upper end 
of the valley, and it was here tha^ we stopped to examine the 
deposite of iron. One bed lays westward of Vincent Trem- 
blay's house on the summit of t^e hill, and about two miles 
from the river. Having crossed the valley a distance of about 
a mile, we came to the foot of the hill whidi rises at an angle 
of from lOo. tp 1 do* Here we '{btmd large detached masses 
of this ore, aod ascending the hill for about another mile 
we reached the summit. When we arrived at this ptaoe it was 
found to be cfaaraoterixed by the total absence of trees, and 
looked Hke a piece of cleared had of about three or tburacres 
in extent* (fear the centre of this, and where the ground be* 
gsm to iall', the ore was seen cropping out of the ground, in 
QUe black metallic mass of considerable sixe* We traced it 
without excavation for about sixty yards in length, and perhaps 
three in width, here and there covered by moss or a few 
shrubs only. The Vock with which the ore is associated is a 
pale syenite ) m it the febpar is Tery predominating, the wea- 
thering of which ^es a cream colour to the rock externally. 
That we saw wus not solid but in loose angular rotten pieces, 
And this we fbuad to be the case upon subsequently probing to 

as- 
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ifsoeruin ihe coipparative al^undaBce, of the ore at appears 
from the followiog satiifactory account of tome work Vin» 
cent Trcmblay had been iottructed to pierforin dmi^ our ab- 
sence on. an excursion to the northwards 
No* !•— -Excavated a hole on the north side of the viable iron 

ore and at about two perches distance, where the same 

ore was found about two feet below the «oil consisting of 

rotten rock. 
2.«— A second hole was formed on the south side of the 

visible oret and about ninety feet distaat, here the 

same ore was again found at the depth of one foot six 

inches of the same soil. 
3.— About six yards farther \o the sooth of the last, and at 

the depth of two feet and a half of rotten rock the same 

ore was found. 
4« (^orth west of the visible ore and about . ninety feet 
, distant the same ore was found at the depth of two feet 

of the same soil. 
From this it 'appears that there is here a considerable supply 
almost at the surface ; indeed we suspect that the whole of the 
cleared patch before mentioned is occasioned by its immediate 
presence. We were informed that several places in the neigh* 
bourhood were equally abundant in orey and when about to 
descend the La Gou£Fre on our return to St. Paul's Bay, Mr« 
Bowen discovered a d^osite of this mineral which stppeared 
abundant ; it is situated in the left baqk, about a mile below 
Vincent Tremblay's houset and about two hundred feet from 
the waters' edge. Having, left instructions with Vincent 
Tremblay to investigate further, we lately received from him 
the following information accompanied by specimens. 
No. 5.-^"Ces deux morceaux ont €i€ pris sur les terres de Da» 

mase Fortin et.de Vincent Tremblay, fils, environ douze 

arpens plus au nord que la mine que vous avez vue et 

en- 
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environ qainze arpens plaa pres de la riviere du Gouffhre. 
' Il-setroave un cap continu du rodme metal et il est, 
parallel a Phonzon. II se trottve environ un pied en- 
terre a I'endroit ou je I'ai ezamin^> mats comme c'est 
dans un endroit ou le terrein est pendant, il doit se trott* 
vet a uce plus grande profondeur a • mesure que I'on. 
avance* 
6.-«'< Ce morceau a €l€ pris an nord-est de la riviere da 
GoufFre, environ dix arpens aU'dessus de I'endroit ou. 
■ vous <6te8 embarqu^ poor la, descendre, et a on arpent de . 
la dite;^iere. C^est un cap cotip6 pdrpendiculaire-* 
ment de la hauteur d 'environ vingt pieds aur. une br« 
- • gear d'environ quarante. 

7w«— *< Ces*quatTe naoreeaux ont'6t6pris sar la terve^ d*Au« 
gustin Tremblay au nord est de la riviere da Goafiee 
vis-a-vis IVndrwt ou vous 6tes embarqui pour la desten* 
dre* et eiiviron six arpens de«4a dito riviere^ 11 sort de la 
c6teun oapde m^mq metsd dont j'ai d^cpovert en^oo; 
trois perches* 
S.-^*< Ces morceaax- ont 6te pris :sur la terre d'Antoine' 
Pag6 a. environ quince arpens de la riviere du GoufFret 
et environ une'lieue plus sud que oellf que ' vous avex 
voe. II s'en trouve un cap pkin. 
9.— « Ces morceaux ont €t€ pris entre Moise TrembktY 
et Elie Fortin, environ huit arpens phis nord. que. ceBe 
que -vous avez voe, et viagt-sept arpent pins pres d^ la 
riviere du G'Ottffre* J'ai deconvert de ce owtalaur eur. 
• viron un demi-arpent quart^, mais je ccob v<ju'tl y en a 
• • iin plus grand etendu." 
• Btffidre any observations are made upon the fovegpir^ . oren 
we wW h^e introduce* an account of oui!Jo!iniej^.northwii:da 
adverted to. - The object of. this journey. «ne twofold ; to see 
a Kttk^ more of the intciiort and ta examiii0.aiiptlier deposj^. of 

ma- 



BuigneiiC'iraiu In ibe fifit pait oi our jnuroey' «^.Q»tt with 
uif rable Undy «lvtio«^ by l(Bflving^ the vsiUey la our right aod 
asccn4kif tJb bilUwe gp( aioong th^ roclu and aa inferior 
•oiL ThMero(k*ar« uai^porsidly febpaikic* ai«d of a cream- 
cobisieAextarttJ «itffiMe* AAer proi:<ttdiDg about two kagoea 
wtt cainr to tho tmmded brow of a bill which afforded oa a beaiK 
tifal view of a part oTthe chain of mountaina which we had teen 
Oft eatmng tho bay^ and io whioh (ha St^ Panl'a Bay- river haa 
iw^sotMso. Tfaa aovautft of these mouiiiaint were rounded^ 
|M»feetIf bafe^^iieMdwUlpMHatoiif. We w^re informed 
hf our gnid^ dvtt aftef oroisiog ^beic moootaina a wide fertile 
pUh ia reached^ through which the Malbay river takes its 
course ; he was in the constant habit vi crpaahig this plain with 
Indian hnntent^ with whom he was- aaaoiiatod* Gontinuiag^our 
rattln^a little fiirther we caoif to the fiat surfaae of a rock se- 
veral, yard! of whioh were tdtally baipe ai»d' whitened. All we 
hddbefore eeen ioroor route wcte to covered op iv4th vegn^tation^ 
paeisiKdng only ftO al|gk to the eyoi thai ii waa not easy to 
decide with certainty whether they were in pfaioe ornoi^ hut here 
aoidoiihc could .eiist on the aiihgeet. Ii w»soae of those 
tdiuhr' masbea an. oooiwon ift fehpathiQ rooks* composed of 
brawn fclspaiv qiiactfl audi hornblende-^ th6 quwla was very 
distinct on the weatheoad SMrfeoe, from which it projected in 
gi#p grains* owiog to the greater resistMiQe il Oftposea to the 
action oif tie atnnqphereb 

Disiirct QOf oretiiems of a aery kouMn^ hoenUooda* possess- 
ion polar BHignttkmi wave obserted in thkt^ok* 

Wereao)Mdoor encampment forlh^ nighl^ a/t the foot of 
the chain, having passed over in the oouiBfrOf tbt d«y much 
ftakvaUf g|od^knd, «e4.w«tBBad Yxf smaH biookB «od ttla^t 
isMiing from kims^ doog theside of eae off whkh wt p fc tsed^ 
Msiflg catty k tl» mMnnig we ceaomenned the aqotol of tho 
ohato^ and oia ttesooimtrof thriowesi part of ita fidg0# we 
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saw projecting from the side of the mountain iron ore similar to 
that before seen at S^. Urbairi, but of a purer quaKty, though 
)iot by any meant in such abundance. It here occurs in a visi- 
ble patch about one fdoc wide and perhaps three f^et long. 
As it is in solid rodk it would not be easily extracted if found 
upon excavation to form a continuous bed or vein. The rock 
in which this ore is imbedded is as before a pale syenite, in which 
the felspar only is very distinct. It is worthy of remark that 
the extensive deposite of iron ote at Marmora, Upper Canada 
is, according to Dr. Bigsby, in the immediate neighbourhood, 
though not in contact with a pale syenite. The metallic black- 
ness of this ore contrasts strongly with the whitened surface of 
the rock' in which it is imbedcfed. 

Knowing that the forests in this country are extremely Habte 
to spontaneous or accidental ignition, the whitened extefior of 
these rocks is often naturally enough attributed to that cause, 
particularly, as was the case here, where other less questionable 
traces of fire appear; but weather, acting upon the alkali, 
which the felspar in these rocks contains, causes an incipient 
decomposition to take place on their surfaces, by which an ini- 
perfect kaoliu or porcelain clay is formed, and hence arises this 
whitened aspect. Fire would certainly assist this decomposi- 
tion, but from the quantity of iron in thesd rocks their surfaces 
would, we think, be rather reddened than whitened by it. 
Other deposites of iron ore in these mountains were heard of, 
but they were not visited, satisfied of its abundance in places 
more conveniently situated. It may be stated, however, that 
a Canadian of the name of Baptiste Biidet, gave us on our 
return to St. Uibain, the following^ information. Between the 
pass of the mountains and Lake Bicene, about^a league asunder, 
he observed at short intervals great quantities of iron ore jutting 
otat of the rock ; ialso between Lake Bicene and a place called 
Le Grand Bris, about ten acres further, he saw the same ap» 

T pearence# 



P?arjiuce» g^og giieatpncdaii to its j^h^^^r^cf mp^f ffif|lfiw» 
Iprlff he said that it occurs in ?ei^ ftovi'n^ pncj^ (^ fl99 finil 
i^ide 9fii m rpooded blot9he»B |fop sj^ ^p qgh^ l^et ilufkt 

The highest mouataio in that partof thp cbsun wh^tpWP 
were» con^mandi a ino^ beautiful and extenuve vi^yr of |1k 
surrpttodiog country. 

We will now give the o^ii^ralogical d^aracters of thgt 4tf>9* * 
site of ore which we first met w^h at St. Urbi^Q » af^^ <ipi(lg 
V^hich, only a few further remarks on the others will be i>f ^fr 
sary* as they differ from each other principally by beipg fliorr 
or less mixed with imparities. They fire ^Impst a}l cf.thefl/ 
Remarkable for the want of the magoetic characterj ^Ithoiigjli 
possessing the metallic blackness, Btructufiey aii4 ffthfr ppioti 
gf agreement with the magnietic o^ide of iron tj9 lyhiph (pwe* 
tj^ey undoubtedly belong. 



MIN£BLALQGICAL CHARACTERSOF SPECIMENS. 

Nos. } to 4. — Coloi^r^ iron black, but break in1;o fr^go^^nts, thif^ 
surfaces of which are muc|[i t?rnijfl)ed by rus( ; no par- 
ticular structure could be obserTed ; soqae parts w^ttt 
indistinctly laminated, but the geneial mass app^firs tq 
be compact granular. The fra^turp wbea not eflec^ie4 
in the direction of a ru^ty seam is uneyen.. They cfiqn 
not be scratched by the knife, l^,t are ea|flj)y bro)ctf|ff 
and do not give fire under the hammer ; their ppw^l? 
is quite black ; specific gravity about 4* 5. Sofne po^* 
tion of the ore from this deposit had a vitrificrd an4 pp« 
rous aspect on the surface like c^st iron. TJ^J Hfi 
not magoetic before the application of %at« ' ^fplf 
the blow-pipe they do not alter in any other .Ke{pQCi( 

t^ l>X.te^9B>i«^ ««fa?Vw- Witl|fe«|[«%yft^ffjnt8 



u ^M6i ^^t a ftHbivr or ^ery light muddy g^ii 
ootoiir ; npott cdblibgf tlie colour subsides or nearly so. 
TKestf oreif were associated with a mixture of mica, car- 
66riat%i df lime or iron, and what was conceived to be 
eplddte. 

5i*-**These specimeiis Hare a very good appearance, and are 
I06ft^' it^ frdta fore%n substances than some of the 
diherir ; oifei of Chem, however, bascoccolite of a yellow 
M brdwta colour, disseminated throughout it. 'their 
sped&c ^gn^fty varied from 4. to 4*. 5. 

6i«^Thk U the ssi'tfie description of ore as that found by 
Mr. Bd^ett'i aftd^ comes nearly from the same place ; it 
kmcit qiiife sd gbod an ore as either of the preceding, 
IJi^ii^' miore mixed Iff) With foreign substances, particn- 
lirly^ ejAddfeV by Which >(> specific gravity is' reducecf 

7).-a4.Tlies^ f6ur sp(ftifflens differ mu<;h among' themselves, 
' ailcl db* fibt'bea'r the' aspect of having been taken from' 
thte slih»e plac^ ; one of theni has a- crystalline structuret 
and appears to be composed of octohedral grains, while' 
aChothb^ 19 eih^'y^d-^poslesses less of the metallic aspect. 
a^Magfil^ nHtfl^ pobifty ; aii excellent ore. 
ft^^^ThiB is'a very gbod' specimen of bog ore, and va- 
iMbl^ if abundant.' It probably occurs in greater , 
quantity than ha» bi^^ft yet ascertained', as generally 
wh<»#^ th^re is a lafge deposite of rock ore (as the 
ttiMjgK^i^ (^tde'-of* iron is called) * occupying elevated 
^* «lAiafi6fl6; th^^^i^alsb a depdsfte of bog ore beneatl^' 
kk thiPl«W'0#aiApy Ihm, xlA latter originating witlt th'cl ' 
forMef. 
It'doir n«rap{»af eas|^* t^^aSbouht f6r the' want of the' 
nigliM0«IUlli<!mt iif'ttoli^'ib'feiberore they have been exposed 
to heat. Cleaveland says, that ** according to the observatrdifs * 

of 
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pf Werner and Gibbs, this oxide of iroo is not magnetic while 
recQsuoing at a considerable depth, below th« suffiice of the earth, 
but soon acquires this property after exposure to air and light/' 
We must seek other causes to account for the magnetic defici- 
ency in the present instance^ as the specidaens in question were 
taken from the sarfa(:e and possess no more magnetism. at the 
present moment than they did at first. It may be owing t9 one 
or more of the following causes ; the presence of oxygen above 
30 per centf of sulphur above 40, of carbon, qf phoiphorns, 
of arsenic, of manganese and of antimony ; of these snlphur, 
phosphorus, arsenic, manganese and antimony injare th^ ore^ 
\^y either rendering it difficultly fusible or its cast-iron brittle, 
often both. Carbon, on the contrary, improves the quality of 
the cast-iron, renders the ore more easily fufible and diaainishes 
the consumption of fueL We cannot say to which of these, 
or if to any of them is owing the magnetic deficiency,* we can 
only observe that before the blowpipe no fumes of sulphur, arse« 
nic nor of antimony were perpeived. From nxty to seventy 
per cent, of cast iron may be expected from the magnetic ores, 
i^nd from thirty to forty from the bog ore« v 

The vicinity of limestone as a flux bestows additional value 
on these deposites. It is probable that the lipnestone that was 
seen at the entrance into St. Paul's Bay may extend that far. 
We saw two or three varieties of an excellent description near 
a small kilii in front of the chapel at St; Urbain,. which 
were said to have been taken from the bank on the opposite 
or left side of the river ; some contained organic remains, while 
others had more the aspect of a compact marble, and were^ 
free from them* We were informed that lime stone was also 
to be seen on the summit of the hill opposite the chapel, 
where indeed it was ultimately found, but our guide took us 
first to several felspathose rocks deceived by th^ir whitened tar^. 

h9^^* - 

Wishing 
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Wishing to ascertain the capabilities of the river we descend- 
ed it 10 an old wooden canoe. This river may be considered 
as one continued rapidi though of moderate violence ; the ooly 
obstacles in virhrch to its free navigation arise from an acctuno* 
lation of boulders in several parts of its channel^ over which 
it is difficult to pass without striking. This we did repeated- 
Ijy and once or twice were nearly swamped, but more owing 
to the unskilfttlness of our guide than, from any other cause j 
however the inconvenience of a good ducking would have been 
the only penalty had the canoe actually filled, for the river is ia 
most places shallow. If there were any sufficient object to 
warrant the expence, such as the establishment by Government 
of an iron foundry, there is no doubt that the river might 
be rendered navigable for batteaux by removing only such of 
the boulders as are most in the way of the channel ; for we be- 
lieve that no rock in place offers any obstacle. To drpwn 
these boulders would not be easy, and would occasion a great 
loss of excellent land, vrithout expensive banks were formed to 
retidn the waters. This river is very circuitous in its course* . 
surprisingly so, considering the rapidity of its current ; it oWet 
this character to the alluvial bed it traverses* By it the river 
is rendered perhaps one-third longer than the road, between St. 
Urbain's and the bay, so that whatever capabilities might be 
ghren to the river, it is] probable that all materials for the sup* 
ply of an establishment, such as we have named above,, would 
be transported over hmd from the bayt while the. articles ma- 
nufactured would be sent down by the river. Such is the prac- 
tice at Mr. Bdl's w^li-conducted establishment on the St. 
Maurice river^ up which the returning boats always poll empty. 
With numerous stoppages we were only five hours descending. 
The height of ^the banks on either side the river varies from 
ote foot to fifty.' Rock in place was observed forming the 
bank in a few places. It was s«id to be hmestoiie. Our 

ex- 
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tiMiiiiBitira of aiL ^ait« •f tUttf livcr «a» necessanly iMfM^ 
iBPlfae espMtatkm w» were ill e?erfBion«Mrol bda^upifeti «» 
tWB tuortd nq^Mi}! dB«r» tbe tlfeim» WftoM not • allow iir t«r ]i»-^ 
fvewB^ Id Uw utmtb tbeahortpcnod iv« Ind'toobaelrveM eaA 
ttoraef H^ Nesr the etitflniee tat^ tliabay frM* liid itver cHie^ 
siadi IneeltQiie* rodf. was olMNrved lij^^ 
iar mpd-ehftmielv 

Biaevtoa^ tor leavitigitHe M^oihow jeume^ iMd-tlie^iifie^' 
nef wefaadfae^BB hoitfinibl^ reeeivtdafe t^telicMicreef Wt%* €ii»*' 
petting aad'OD our ?etkinirllitt ieoe|itie<hdf U9Waie»eT6B«i{pMti« 
Ue wanaen Bat? Hier fear of^abilsinlg htrciHIify wur aa ai<*' , 
Attaaai' malive: to^ ddjpar^' wbitfk wd did' th» nig^lr dfeufr 
itiata; Faliag; uiour attbmptr Hew^ver^ 16 K^chrQur^ec^ 
By wiaien',.00 aocoantrof corftrary wtnldt^ w^ proeeedM o^wrlandr 
dteNigh dier^Tj^fyiwhtcli-^ affovdedf w tiie'O^0itmik)D of flee* 
iogr 9 country* uni^pecttdlf weH'caJeolated fi^ settletntttt^ the: 
CMMWDCer of ' wincBi» pffrsim^wooid Uite.sc^rticrdiffieilltTrili'be^ 
lietiirgf'wi^; had'Oat^ MCtfrthatbarrefci'ScctiHrof it expend oar 
ttotftfrthett) 8lidire>of ^die St; Iiawrenre9>'l>etweenr Gape Toiir*^ 
flIttlMQaadr'SncFiMltVBayv It bafrirfready^^attraotcd^meaitcni- 
tidn* and^itt^ oxm opimotf' d^sDr^ednniehl' moiid ;• for;iiidepecK 
d^mly^cyf /iir oWii*4»fAbiikfos; it i^icbmiieidwib by 'ab -OR iai etf iu pi ^ - 
teii bitKid baiid'ofr ealtmMr lanif wbh Qa^btemron^r M^: 
andr^ St& RiaM ' Bayv^iiilittyt &ad^'tUo^1!]ff bi^adirr traeb bebiaih 
tltettf>o^thb^>tl^n A botibry^a# l^Mfy^b«eiroffiM&tGriii(l«c0'' 
imiTwdiMiW tD^ s«f(tt6- oii'4bi¥4«iit^«iidP'at r^adlbnteetroptfnadiF ar 
th^ eapendfei o#^ tbe"* OdIdiElilr G«vm MiMiA^ cMmeciiiisr fS; 
JeaebW ii«4tbSti P&^M^B&y^^ 0^#r't]Uvvoaf^iff«pa»Md}«itir 
foftadV gttbd log-^lftMr^ biili^^o^*' biiaA)g5;.ii*h' ai fmrsiaearf 
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* Specimens of a white granalar limestone have ISeeii brought to Quebies 
iie«k«Sa} l^Hrt'a\B<Mr»xpnlSh)wg<«liMadi^ sebfQ^f a.Tery>aiBa9Hl%o«a; 
aalena. If fome of this galena be powdered aiid dissolved in nitric acid; a 
ar^|Mfcft»pf«i<«riMiiiiNUM44).1ihlitfisolatnoiwiU after •afawtima bicoMa 
with a thick middy deposits If th» be collected and InpoBed on charcoal 
toiiai blowpipe a bead of pure silver will be obtained* 
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iJmtA fCftutA kU U (tmry ktLgat or €bere«boHt. The 
4r<MPgh irliicib i^t roed f uns is alvny* t^lmblf good, in many 
fl^f^% ^ctHmU fiod it is iateneoted frequently by smaB wren 
«li4 i^CitfiMf fiffftuciog Its toioAgCy ike wint of wbkh immy 
portiooB of the road attest^ particularly towards 8t« Joacfaim. 
Tl^V inoM ptMBNM t^ED eiccUeoc i^u^oters ) k it rtmarkably 
§Hxmgh% 9tld vemarkaUy levdl ; for«, eKcepting at tbe two ex- 
IneiiMtiet of it» St. Faul's Bay and M. Joiachimy at ^ fer- 
mfiX wb^r^ It piMl» oyer limettaiie, and at Ike latter granite 
we do not remember apy 'other ciao of any consequence^ ' The 
first part of the road is over the same aUttviai depositet 
through which the^rir^r du Ctoufire passes^ and wlueh conti- 
nues in one level plain to the foot of the limestone ridge. On 
ascending^ this the soil becomes more sandy, but k soon 
aftfor impr^^ ^^^ ^* '^'^'^ ^ nuxture of cky, sand and iron» . 
to the latter of which it owes the yellow or red colour it some- 
time pP9Wim» The rofd is eipc^Atnt hr a dlt tanee of four 
leagues ; it then becomes very boggy and in some places quite 
impassahle for carts. It is oajy, iq. sueh places, by sinking up 
to the knees in a stinking mass of mad, loaded with carburet- 
ted hydrogen, that the pedestrian is able to proceed. This 
character, which continues more or less to the fopt of Cape 
Tourment, is owing to the retentive nature of the soil, and its 
nearly hpri^^ontft] posilioilf In a short time the money which hM 
been expended on the road will have been uselessly employed 
without an additional sum be advanced, to prevent it from be- 
ing completely broken up. 

There was nothing remarkable in the quality of the timlborf 
which con^sted prmcipally of white birchf until we reiKih«4 
the ridge separating St. Joachim from the Cape laodst whec^ 
we met with some of the fittest descriptiou that had been aeen 
daring the whole journey, among which were some well^froifii 
alms. The ^granite pf Cape Tourment is known to be the de-^ 

poskory 
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positorj of large pieces of brown mka, which are dug out the 
uze of the foot from crevices in the rock ; some of it is ex- 
ceedingly contorted. The rarity of mica in most of the rocks 
described in this essay renders this deposite the more deserving 
of attention* 

Having closed oor geognostical observations at the foot 
of Cape Tourmenty we will now introdace a short recapitulation 
by way of summary which will include- some remarks on the 
geological position of the rocks we' have described. The rocks 
seen on our journey were the following :-— 
Nqs. l.-»Granite. 

2,-->Micaceous Schist, (Mica Slate.) 

S^*^Quartz rock. 

4.— Primary limestone ? 

5. -Syenites ^-including syenitic granite and syenitie 

gneiss. 
6»— Trap rocks— *or aggregates, in which hornblende pre- 
dominates. 
7. —Felspar rock— -(sui generis.) i 

8.— -Magnetic iron. 
9^ — Clay-slate, 
10.— Gi»y wacke. 
11. — Sandstone. 

12. — Secondary limestone'— including the transition of 
some authors . 



Of all the granitic rocks we met with, perhaps that of Cape 
Tourment is the only one, free from an admixture of horn? 
blende ; for although we collected some specimens elsewhere, 
which appeared to be so, it might very well have been pre- 
sent, without our being able to detect it, on account of the 
smaUness of the grain of those specimens, and the resem- 
blance 
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blange of the hornblende to mica, which latter circumstance 
may indeed have occasioned one mineral to have been mistaken 
for the other. We cannot positively asserjt that the granite o^ 
Cape Tournent is free fi^m hornblendeji but y9t think so* 

Mic«ifpeou» schist was niet with only at Mal-bay, where it 
l)as been already desciibad^as •dipping to tl^^west» having black 
fetid limestone above it, and qnartz rock.and ayenitic gneiss be* 
low. It is here that the three classes of rocks (addnittii^g the 
traoiitjon to be one) tire s^en together, aidd the geologist de- 
rives from their inspection. assistapce in his subsequent resear- 
ches in the neighbourhood. Micaceous schist being in all cases 
a primary rock« the i^yenitic .gneiss l^elow it, must also he pri- 
mary, which it appears .necessary to establish, because the 
same^ rock was not found ehewh^re^ to be associated with a 
similar proof of its superior antiquity ; rocks in which horn* 
blende and feU{>ar abound) being common to the ^* over, 
lyin class'' of Ma^culloqh, with wbiqh mauy of the tocks m 
the Saguenay and elsewhere, have other poi^t^ ! of agreement 
beside^ mere minetaloglcal iden:tUy. '' . '> 

, Th<^yepi|^ afi4 traps ^t the only rocks^mei 'witbfrom the 
mov|lt)i9f the Saguenay to the. falls, on La S^lle'. Riviere, and 
th^yare li^ewiM most cbar^tefistic of the nonh shore of the 
St. Lawrenfie,. from Tadousac ]tp 9^pe' Tourment* Mr. Nixoa 
met m\\i syenite on David's Rivery a branch \of the Perebonea» 
and; with trap at the falls. of Ouitchouan. A pale syenite is 
the predominating rock in rear pf St. Paul's Bay; with this no 
trap is associated, apd it-is th/e deposite of extensive beds of 
^gnetic iron, all of which is in favor of its primary character j 
^ possesses no traces of stratification. 

Quartz rock was seen only at^M^-bay, underlying mica* 
ceous schist, and between it and. syenitic gneifs; 

Primary limestone I associated with syenite gneiss and trap 
occurs at Moiilin a Baude* . A Ipose mass of a similar descrip- 

U tion 
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tion wiift fdAnd on'the jh6re «f lake St. John, xntix and to the 
westward df the Post of MitiibitskaBn : it was angular and of 
an ufltravelled aspect. 

The felspar fock (rai generis) attaded to, is one, fnaliy of 
\\km cfaaif^ens resethble those ^f Labrador felspar ftom which 
it diffisrs principally by its wsotof irfdescende. It ferilis the 
florth eastiern ishbre of Lake St. John, and its isten^ firom the 
moitth nf La Gfande iMcharge, to within « mffe df the Kock 
coufatkime river, and was notet with by Mr. Nixon m La iBbtiit 
D6chai^) «dso uninterrttptedty forming a rocky bank froth 
^e foot of -the first *tzfA m tfhe Peribonea rifer, to the great 
fills on the same. We can say nothing df its rock ^socitftionSy 
Us iffa&y were not seen. It wiR probably Ml under the gene- 
ral term ^enite^ although hornblende is "a very rate ingredient 
■ki it. ^ 

Maignetic irbn dbeursm 4uch estetisive beds in rear of St% 
l^attl^s Bay, as to^etitkle it to be coitsidered as a rock, ft wa» 
%het '^th in abtnidance in no other ptace. 

Clay-slate, in association wiA grey wacke, vi^as tnet whfi 
tMi- (he Islaerdljl Orleains^ Bofli «re well kimwti so be very 
abtiikbnt in Lower<lanada> particUhrly in the neighbom'hood 
of'Qitebec, and from thence ix^wards the month df the St. Law^ 
tfetce, but they are principally confined to the southern -nde of 
«he river. C3ay-slate was «i6o met with On Lake St. John, for 
we still persist in calling by that name the rock we 'met with 
there, sippiCrdntly alternating with fetid fimestdne. 

Sttadstdoe was mtet with only at Mal-bay, nnderlying hori. 
todti&ll Umestone. The position of this tsandstone answers to* 
that of the old red sandstone, which, if it be, it^ is another 
histanoe among metoy of the absurdity of affixing sudia name 
to a rock, which in the present instance is of a light greenislv 
dolour. 

Scconddfy timestdnes> among which, for convenience, we 

include^ 
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iaclude» after the example of MacCulIoch» the transition clam, 
were fbuod at Mal-bay^ St« Paul's Bay and Lake St, John* 
The fetid limestone which overlies micaceous schist at St. Paul's 
B%y} we have coi^^tured to be a transition rock. On X^ake St . 
Johui secondary limestone (ofthe carboniforeus. order ?} forms^ 
with cUy-sIate, the southwest portion of the- shorp of the lake^ 
from Poio^e Blue to within three miks ofthe Posjb of Me*- 
tabitshuao** At pi^ we have considered this, to be a ^ 
secondary rock in the limited, sense of the Wemeriaas^ and were 
iurpri^d in cQnsequence, to find it alternating with clay** 
slate. This opinion is now no loo|^r entertained, as the very 
circumstance of the eafiji/Btaneo of such an alternation, togetheir 
with its. charac^erestjc Imbedded tbssils, prove the rock to 
belong to the transition class or earliest of the secondary classi 
of MacCulIoeh. ' I^ is thought that no secondary Um^toi^ 
(in the. lifiiited sense) was met ivitb, without the horizontal 
im^k at M^-B^y be of that class, wliich is not impvobable. 

Infctrflsatioa indeed has just been received^ that a large depo« 
sit of bitaminoujs coal, in association with limestone, has beea 
discovered in the parish of St. Urbain, in rear of St. Paul's 
Bay* but we do not know what degree of credit to attach to 
the report. Believiog the latest rocks in that neighbourhood, 
to be of the transition class, and consequently below the coal 
field?, we think it net likely that any consider^^ble ^[uantity of 

that 

* Sir Aleiaii(||^r McKedzie sUteatbat the narrowest part of Lake WiDipic 
is not more than two mi^es broad, at which place the west side is faced with 
rocks of nearly- horizontal limestone about thirty feet high, while the east side 
is more elevated, and is composed of a dark grey {rranite. Immediately af- 
terwards, he jobtenres, that ail the fceat lakes ofthe cooalry are to be Ibuod 
between these extensive ranges of granite and limestone. Keating appears 
to think it probable that the excavation of this lake waa occasioned by the 
easier decomposition of thestraU at the junction ofthe two fprmationi. It 
is certainly deserving of attention .thai (be Lakes, Slave, Bear, Anhabasc8» 
Winipic, Superior, Huron, Onurio, St. John and Mistassiny, have large 
deposits of secondary limestone on their shores, whilst some portion of these 
lakes \b either granitic, syenitic or trappose. l^he limestone of Lake St. 
John must be etib(>r i^ated or connected with the same formation at St. 
Pauls or Murray Bay. A considerable degree of probability is given to the 
lauer conjecture, by the existence of a fine level country at the back of thest 
settlements. , 
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•that mineral will be found .there. Partial insignificant coi- 
tions of coal have been found in several places about Quebec* 
but they are ho indication of its occurring in abundance. 
- It has been before said, that no appearance of the operation of 
a violent deluge was observed ; on the contrary all the soils, in 
many places very deep, consisting of claysy njarly clays and sand, 
were generally composed of the finest particles, without the 
trace of a boulder or even a pebble. The surface of the land 
was so far free from them, that we do not remember to have 
seen one that was waterworn, and evidently a travelled frag- 
ment, the position of which did not point directly to the route 
by which it came. It must not be omitted to mention, how- 
ever, that with the exception of the several portages, our /)b- 
servations were confined to the shores of the rivers and lakes» 
ixrhlch were met with in the Saguenay Country. 

With the exception cf those entering among the constituents 
of the i^ocks we met with, minerals were rarely seen. We did 
expect particularly to have found Sonne of the numerous family 
of zeolites, tenants as usual of amigdoloidal trap ; but neither 
of these nor of that rock, were any traces perceived ; the pores 
of the vesicular syenites that we^e occasionally observed, being 
entirely empty. The following are the names of the few mine- 
rals we met with. 

Calcareous Spar — Principally in the fetid limestone on lake 
St. John, and more particularly filling original ca- 
vities in its fo$sil organic remains.— -The only in* 

stance of its ^eing associated with trap, was the 

« 

one stated ^hile describing the rocks on the Sa- 
guenay. 
]p)pidote ? (earthy) — Apparently entering into the composition 
of some of the syenites in the Saguenay. Also 
associated jn some abundance with magnetic iron in 
St. Paul's Bay. 

Augitc ? 



/ 
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Aiigite ? probably enters into the composition of sonoe of the 
traps, but it is not easy to distinguish it from horn- 
blende. 
Coccoli(e — Disseminated through magnetip iroD} in re^r of Sc« 

Paul's Bay. ' ' ^ 

Qarnet (common)— -Forming distinct nodules in micaceous 
schist at Mai-Bay ; the beautiful fpliated variet j 
of precious garnet> known to occur here, was not 
seen. , 

Magnetic Iron— In extensive beds in^ rear of St, Paul's Bay/ 
Also forming veins and small distinct concretions in 
the syenities, and disseminated in small grains 
through some of the traps of the country wetra- 
versed. 
Green Carbonate of Copper ?— In small traces among some ' 
of the syenites we met with. 
It must be obyious to those instructed on the subject, that an \ 

individual rapidly traversing a country, will acquire a know- 
ledge of its geognostical features more readily than he can hope 
to obtain of its mineralogy, because rocks, unlike • minerals, 
occupy large spaces, and a specimen struck from onp pljice is 
'characterestic of many others ; but minerals, with the excep- 
tion of those which enter among the constituents of rocks, are 
very partially deposited, and' either chance favors the hasty 
tourist, or they must be very abundant in the places his seeks 
them, if many be met with. 

Passing Cap Pillard, near St, Joachim, Mr. Nixon ob- 
served a vein of a green and white substance from three to 
six inches in thickness traversing the .rock. Upon landing, 
specimens were procurpd which being examined subsequently^ 
were found to be mixtures of carbonate of lime, under the form 
of calcareous spar, and a variety of fluate of lime, denominated 

chlorophane, 
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cfaloropbaoey the cbaractcira ofwhicb are given bdow. The 
rock it WM aaaociated with,, has not beeu'exanioed. 

Colour.— A lively light green. 

Tjanslacency.— Deeply translucent on the edges. 

Structare.-^Laniinar» sometimes, indlstiDctly so, approaching 
compact ; iattmately associated virith calcaerous 
spar. 

Lttstit.— •Dun, or none* 

Hardness. -« About that of lluor. 

plowder.«-^Whitwh greeo^ and rouglw 

Specific Gravity.— S. 0« 

Bffect in Acid;— Throws ocit a lew- babUes, owing probably 
to ^he calcareous spar it is associated with ; v>hen 
lulphurlc dctd is pound upon it, in a state of pQ*j>der^ 
it gives out white fumes which corrode glass* 

Phosphorescence^— -Placed on a heated poker it phosphoresces 
in a dark room whh a beautiful green and purple 

« 

colour. Itt. boiling virater it emits a pah'sh light. 
This phosphorescence was observed after the mV- 
neral had been eicposed to acid. 
Effect of the Blowpipe,— -When exposed to its exterior flame 
it does not deerepitutCy but. phosphoresces with 
beautlftd'bhie colour^ like the interior flame of 
. the blowpipe, and becomes white* Wheneypo* 
•ed to the ihterioF (kime it forms a white duH 
enamel. - ' 
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Of the ancient Etruscans, Tyrrhenians'or Tus< 
canSj by Andrew Stuart^ Esquire. 



a 



A strange mystery hangs orer this people. Like tho 
Greeks they had cnltlvated the arts at a very remote period ; 
and the monaments which still remain, attest the excellence 
they had reached* From the Etmscans the Romans derived 
the greater part of their religious institnlioas 5 nod Lucump 
and the colony which he brought with him, transferred to 
Rome a civil wisdom which laid the comer stone of the fabric 
that was destined ta be the temple of victory and empire. 

When Rome was first established nnder the commanding 
genlos of Romnlas, the power of this people was in the wane 
and the brave Shepherd and his successors had to combat 
Efcrnicaps superior to them in knowledge, bat inferior in fm* 
gality ftnd in public and pri? ate ? irtne. The withering inlluT 
ence of luxury and of vice bad produced their Qsnal effectSi 
and the Etruscans were subjugated. 

It is to be observedythat whilst in modern timef, new settle^ 
ments proceed from the low lands and along the banks of tho 
rif ers to the highlands and mountains $ the exact converse 
of this must hafc taken place for a long time after the great 
deluge for reasons too ob? ious to be detailed* Tl^e fact |s 
also supported b^ historical author! ty« 

The chain of qiountalns which snrrpund Italy have the 
form of a crescent whereof each extremity touches the sea; 
The earliest immigration must haie been by land and either 
from or through this crescent* 

The two shortest passages of the Alps are at their two ex* 

tremities: That of the north which leads from Garniola into 

Frioul, and traverses the Julian Alps is the easiest of all. Tho 

southern passage touching the Mediterranean though less easy 

than the former is sufficiently short, and is passable even b/ 

savages. After these two passages the most convenient one it 

that of the Tyrol and Trentin. 

y Ahclent 
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Ancient Etruria vras trayersecl from ^^t to west by theAr- 
hodiTtdkiglttiito two nearly equal parf9| whereof one dx* 
tended almost *to the gates of Rome, and the otli^y'boitiided 
by Ligurisi embraeeit « pertioa of tto Genovese state, the 
/alley of Magfa and the old duchy of Canura and X4nc<» with 
!b territory^ 

Penigta and Bogubio bekmged to the EtrasetM* 

The people who inhabited this qountry.were called by tM 
Romans Stri«sei & Tusd; by the Greeks Tyrrhenians: in theif 
own language the genesal n^me of the nation was Rasena* 

They speke tfc« aame' langM^ as the Rh«U^ ^m aacknt 
inhabitants of the Tnsnliit» and tho Tyrol cowpt hiiiig that ptor* 
lion of the Alps tbrov^gb whiah flowa tiie tswinat Athesia 
(Pim lU* 24« Ti4«. Uf , V. 3^0 

- Upon these mountatnoers Srst gahikig a fbetlng in ItaTy^ 
the Rhoetian ttde of emigration stopped at the northern bank 
of the Po, where they buiit two towns Mantaa and Adrhw 
The strong sitaatioa of the fbrfner of these towns enabled \U 
inhabifanis to resist the Gaals^ and as ft eommantcated with 
Rhetla, the Etruscans long matntained themseUes in die 
eountry situated between the Fb aaidthe Adigew 

The Etruscaas soon ejctei^d iheis conquests to the so«tk 
of the Po, and obtained possess! en of the whole country^ 
from the Fo to the Appenine MountainSj drifing from it the 
old inhabitaats^ the Umbri| and destroyiog 300 of their citie&k 

Mr« Fieret CMvm. del'Aoad. det laae. at BeHealiettiea^ 
T. XXIII, p. 93,) Tery ingeniously ftxea the period of 
this trvaptaoa and setttetiaeot. Varro i» a psnsago eited by 
CeuBorktus* Inlnnas us that the fitniscatts gBM tiiie sunna of 
an age to spaete of time of uaequai dufatioii an^ meaaursd 
by the lives of pastioular iadividuaia^ The ftnt of theif age» 
wasaocounted from the fonadaHioa of the city or the est** 
blisbneat of the stata^it lasted till the death of the survU 
Koc of all the citizens born on that day. At Ms death a new 

age 
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t^e begm meastire ^ in tiie same way, tnd so bfi* Tb^ Gtxh 
MIed not to announce fo)r ptodigieft the eommeneetnent of 
ttmM niw B£6« 

Now tk» Stni^ftn Hidtorfans lithig in tke ^eighth age of 
fhelr'nation estlnrdtedj» aocording to Varro dted by VeHeina 
Patercdlas at 781 yeaiv, the duration «f ^e seven previotts 
Ages, They added ttlAt the eighth age would be followed by 
a ninth and by a t^th> when <they said) the Etruscan nattoa 
would be extingoished. 

But to what year d^s thts efglith age 6t the Etruscan Era 
Answer? Mr. Preret seems to have soked the problem satis^ 
factorily. He remarl^s that the Etruscan soothsayers, having 
been consulted concerning some prodigies which had occuf* 
fed in the first year 4)f the Consnlshtp of Sylla, answered 
that these prodigies announced the <eirmination of otie of the 
revolutions of the world, and the beginning of a new age- 
Chat there had been already eight ages differing In manners, 
and in the duration of the life of roan — that each of these 
Ages formed a great year, and that the Gods gave a signal of 
6ie termination of each pe«iod by 8«me pr#digy in the Hea« 
vens or upon Earth* 

Suidas says nearly th^ same thing citing Livy and Diodo- 
rus :— -he speaks also of eight ages concluded and gives to 
them the name of Periods or Rew olutions of the great year. 
Hence Mr. Freret <x)ncludes that the eighth age of the Etrus- 
cans ended in the year €8, before our Era— > that supposing 
(he duration of this age to have been equal to the longest of 
the preceding •ones«-it would have been of 123 years and the 
eighth age thus have oemmeuced 21 1 years before the birth of 
our Saviour, to whkh if there be added the 78i years of ttie 
{)revious seven ages we have the year 992 «€ the Christian Era 
as the time of the settlement of the Btratcans in Italy, This 
is 340 years before Rome was founded ^Deaioa (Isloriad'Itaiia) 
aays that the Etruscan people seem to have l>een at tlie height 
of their power in Italy about four huadied years before ifae 
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bmldiug of the City; but he does not give hU reasoot^eod th<> 
generally tery accurate, be seems here to have been misUken* 

Mr. Niebnhr a German Professor and son of the celebnted 
traveller of that name, was latterly sent to Italy by the King 
of Prussia to explore the antiquities of the ancient inhabitants 
of that Countr/, and his work has within the last few nonthe 
appeared here in an English dress* He seems however to 
have Addled nothing to the knowledge which we previously 
bad of the Etruscans* 

The next great event in the History of this people Was At 
Jrroption of the Gaula or Celts wlio passed the Col de Suae 
under BelioVesus, were met by the Etruscans on tlie banks 
of the I'eaino where tne latter were defeated, and the con* 
qoerors settled in the Milanese territory and in Insobria-^ 
driving the Etruscans to the north of the Po and taking pos- 
session of all their Cities except Mantua* 

The Etruscans were first obliged to retreat into Umbrta 
aud thence into the territory of Picernum where they esub« 
lished the two towns of Atria and Copra-— the remainder of 
the nation traversed the Appenine I^ouo tains threw themselves 
into Campania and formed a state of 12 Cities whereof the 
town afterwards called Capaa was the bead. The Samoites 
by a stratagem of which Livy speaks (Tit. Liv. IV, 37*) 
obtained possession of this City by surprize 420 years before 
our Bra and 332 years after the foundation of Rome and were 
driven from the whole of Campania after bciiig in possesaioa 
of it nearly 400 years* 

But of Tascany th^ afterwards had only Mantua Atria 
and Copra. The Etruscans of Tuscany beyond the Po^ 
and those of Campania seem to have been then separate and 
independent bodies. 

From the foundation of Rome downwards^ the history of 
the Etruscans is to be read in the historians of Rome— The 
whole of this nation was ultimately extirpated by Sylla^ 
ihey having joined the party of Mariu&i 

I 
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) am not awaire ai aojr attempt haying been made to ei;« 
)>lain the import of theword Ra^na. SanSonexptesaedbj 
the lonians Zan^ Zen Zena were the original names of the 
San, the great object of antient worship ( Brjant*8 Mytho* 
logy, 1. 34.) 

The word Rha is one of gfeat antiquity and was the an* 
€ient name of the rirer Volga. — Rhea is the most antient of 
the goddesiei. It is found in Composition in the following 
words RhadamanthnS) Rhabdnchi^ the Greek name for 
lictors I Rhama and Rhamna, a village of Attica in which 
was a celebrated temple of Amphiaraus ; Rhamnus another 
village of Attica, wherein was to be seen the statue of Ne- 
meAs by Agorachritus the scholar of PhidiaS| which status 
Varro esteemed of greater excellence than any other he had 
eTcr seen } Rhapsodic Rhapton or Rhassta the capital accord- 
ing to Stephanus of inner £thiopia| inhabited by a nation 
trailed Rhapsi ; Rharias one of the names of Ceres — Rhe» 
cios a charioteer of Castor and Pollux— Rhenns and Rhoda« 
nus the names of the Rhine and Rhone ; Rhamnenses one 
of the tribes of Rome as established by Romulus. Other ex« 
amples might be added, but these will probably be thought 
sufficient* The two words Rha and Sen give us the two first 
eyllables of Rasena. But the Greelcs in foreign words 
continually omitted the Nu final and substituted the Sigma 
which would make of it Rhce-ses> or Rhce-sos, thus the 
swamps which divided Attica from the territory of £leusini« 
urn had the appellative of Rhoesoi — converted by the Latins 
Into RhaetiL 

Plutarch in his Symposiacs introduces the Etruscan Lyciaa 
a. scholar of Pythogaras, and makes him affirm Pythagoras 
was a Tuscan, assigning as the reason that certain of the 
symbols used by the Pythagorians were carefully observed by 
the Etruscaus only. 

Alciat has made a collection of the Pythagotian Symbols or 

precepts^ they are as follow :— « 

No 
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Nedegdstaris ex ifa qvlbiii wt nigra cattdft» 

Stateram ne tnuniliaa, 

Cboeaici ne Inddias* 

Necoiaisdeztram ioiecerb^ 

Arctnm anoulam ne gestato^ 

Igaem ne gladio fodito^ 

Cor ne edito. 

Cibam in matellam ne immiltas* 

Ad finem ubi peraeneris> ne retrouertare* 

Tollenti onus aaxiltare, deponenti nequaquam* 

Oll<e f estigium in cinere confunde. 

Unguium, criniamq ; proesegmina urina non inspergeada^ 

QucB uncis sunt unguibus nou nutriendaj 

Adfersus Solem ne loquitor« 

Uirundinem sub eodem tecto ne habeto* 

Stragula semper circumuoiata babeto. 

In annulo Dei figuram ne gestato* 

Seliam oleoDe absterferus* 

Coronam ne carpito* 

QaoB ceciderttot ne colligito* 

A gallo candido abstioeas* 
. Fanem ne frangito. 
Salem apponito. 

Ne libes Diis ex viiibus non amputalFs. 
Ne sacrificato sine fartno* 
Adorato circumactus* 
Adoraturi sedeant. 

Sargens e lecto ? estigium corporis confuodito. 
A piscibus abslineto. 

Those mentioned in the passage of Plutarch are the llth> 
13th, 1 5th, "SSlh. 

There is one other given bj Plutarch and which Alciat 
has omitted— viz. never step over a beson— Alciat has also 
mnHted the golden rule of ielf examiaation for which we 
have the authority of Cicero who tells us that it was dnclM^ 

ed by a scholar of PyihtLgotixsJremenUdus condtscipuUs* 

The 
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Ihe foHowisg it a trMslaUoo ef itby Dr. Johaioiu ''Let 
not 8lo«P)(8a78 FythagorM|) fallupfm lliioe eye till thou hast 
thrice renewed the transacUooft of the past daj. Where hare 
I turned aside from rectitude ? What have I been doiog ? 
What bate I left undone which I ooght to liare done ? Begin 
thus from the first act axMl proceed } and in conclusion at th^ 
ill which thou has done be troubled^ and rejoice at the good." 

The inference which the interlocutor in Piatarch drawe 
fs9f& similMttj of doctrioei does not seem to be conclusive, 
tyilmgfum^ and the Euaeeans may have drawn from a con^ 
iQon sourcc-^and that probably was Chaldean. Pytbagerat 
(wlMse birth is with great pvobability fiaed at not earlier thasi 
the year €00 before the Chrisiian sra by Mr- Freret;, Acad^ 
d'iasc: et belles Lettre^, VoL XXV;) was perfectly master of 
the Chaldean as well as of die Egyptian Philosophy aad Re* 
Kgion* The GoTeroments whicb he established wefe highly 
aristocratic. But there do not remain snftcient vestiges ei thet 
«f his institutions or of those of the Etruscans^ to enable ns 
to compare them as well with each other as with those of tba 
IBgyptians and Chaldeans* 

The most antkat name of the earth is M and Jia, Thus 
we find the oldest Greek word to be Gaia^ subsequently Gem 
The termination «• beii^ a contraction of these two worda 
is still preserved in (he names of many pliaceaas Mesc^oiamia^ 
GaUida^ &c. kc. 

The Sun the great object of worship in these antienl 
times is seldom mentioned without an epithet, or some 
appellative of that sappesed deity. What (he import of the 
word Rha is, I dont know and to ascertain it would require a 
knowledge of oriental letters. Rasena then probably imports 
Ihe land of the 'Sun wkh seme aecempafiyfng epithet or 
attribute. 

There are many reasons to raduce us to beHere that the tl 
in Rhoeti was pronounced Kke an S^. and then the two first 
syllables of Rasena correspond with the common name of 
their Rhflctian ancestor?. Let the following passages of Tir« 
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gil be looked at. Virg. X. S88.— X. 402.— VI. 605— Xll. 
456,— -V. 646.— III. 108.— X. 399 — ^also the qame Rhcesas 
given by Honrer to the Thacian King whose horses misses 
carried away at the seige of Troy. 

It would extend this paper beyond Tts due Umits to support 
the conjecture which I have formed of the history of the 
Etruscans prCYious to their irruption into Italy at the period 
fixed by Mr* Freret of 1000 years before the Birth of our 
Sa^'tonr. It may be permitted however to state generally 
that a more minote examination of their histoiy will probably 
lead us to the conclusion that they came from the antient 
Thrace, and that in the great displacement of nations which 
took place at the seige of Troy they ware propelled in the in« 
terral between these two epochs (an interrsil of about 189 
years) into Italy. 

Mr. Niebuhr does not seem to hare read Bryant nor to have 
been acquainted with the original sources of information which 
he refers to, when he excludes so dogmatically the name of 
Tyrhenians without condescending to assfga any reason for 
fhe exclusion of one of the names by which they seem to 
have been known throughout the whole of antiquity. 

There is a number of monuments and of inscriptions in the 
Etruscan tongue, published by the learned men of Italy — Of 
these inscriptions Mr, Freret again informs us some are ii| 
Latin others in Etruscan Letters. These latter are the in an* 
dent letters conveyed into Greece and Iberia by the Pheni- 
cians, and are still to he found on the ancient Spanish coins ^ 
They resemble, at published by Count Lastanosa much the 
Samaritan Letters but have little likeness to the letters seea 
upon the medals of Tyre, Sidon and Cadiz. 

Those in Latin letters are as unintelligible as the others-^ 
and all the researches into Iheir meaning have hitherto in a 
great degree failed. Still, Mr. Neibuhr is in an error whep 
he says in a note to his chapter upon the ancient Etruscans^ 
that there are only two words of this tongue^ the import q( 
which is known, Ther^ 
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There !• a third Etrusean worid preserved to ns by Dyoni* 
fitis pf Halicarn^sssas^ \i is the word Tursis^ which that 
writer informs iis was adopted by the Qreeks from the Etnis- 
Cjiqs and sigaifies a large '^oyrtf — snch as was used by the 
^truscaas and copied from thjis people by the Greeks. From 
the Etrascaus the Romans changed the first 8 to r— henee 
Turn's. Whether p^r word Tower, and the French vord 
Tl'Uf is derjf ed fn^m t|ie Latin^ or rather not derived direct- 
ly from the ancient Tor — which is the probal^Ie root of the 
^truscap T^rns may be doabted. It is proper to observe, 
^hat the Greek word Tursis has oo Greek root* 

Bryant has the following observations upon the word Tor* 

f'ToT ia an hill or Tower. Many p)ace9 in.Greece had it In 
their composition ^ sach as Torone, Terete, Toreate ; also 
in Hetruria> Torchonium« Turzon in Africa was a Tower 
of the Sun. It was ftoonetimes expressed Tar^ hence Tarcu- 
n]$y T^raceoa, Taf^acon in Spain, Tarne (Tar*ain) which gave 
name to a foantain in Lydia ; Taron (Tar-on) in Mauritj^nia* 
Towers of p)4 were either Prntaneia, or light houses, and 
were styled Tor*Is : whence came the Torris of the Romans. 
)jooetimes these terms were reversed and the Tower yvay call- 
ed Abtur« Such a one was near, some hot 9treaips at no great 
distance from Cicero's villa. The river top was called Artu- 
la* There yr^s also a place of this name opposite to the is- 
land Lesbos^ yndppbted^y denotninated from the like cifcum- 
fitances in its situation, as m^y be learned from Pausan|^s, 
who bad se^n it." . 

Qat besides this there are other words having an evident af- 
fioity to words still found in the Latin authors. This will 
perhaps best be shewn by copying here an Etruscan Inscrip- 
tion to be found in the Miscellanea Antiq. Ernd. of Spon. 
LERPIRIOR. SANTIRPIOIJ,. DVIR. FOR. 

FOVFER. DERTIER. DIERIR. VOTIR. FARER. 

yEF. NARATV. VEF, PONJ. SIRTIR. 
It is proper to observe that the religion of the ahcfent 

Datioas pf Italy seems to have been the same and to have dif- 

W feicU 
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fered much from that of the Greeks. In the knowledge of 
the religion of Italy^ the Etruscans possessed an acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence. It was intioiately eonnected with the 
civiL forms of Law and GoTernroent — nay with all the princi« 
pal acts of private life. The Romans deriyed their forms 
from the Etroficans. It is in these forms that we are to look 
for the almost unchangeable verba solennia Ihus adopted by 
the Romans. Now several of these verba solennia. are to be 
found in the above inscription^ and I apprehend that it must 
hare been a Votive tablet. 

These were very common amongst the ancient Romans ae 
weW on public as upon private occasions. The poets •fte» 

allude to this. 

Me Tabula sacer 

Votiva paries indicat uvidd 
Suspendisse potent! 
Vestimenta Maris Deo. 

Herat. Carm. I. ^ 
Again^ 

Votiva, patent, velnti descripta tabelU 
Vitasenis. Horat, Serm. II. 1. 
And Tibullus, 

Pendebatque vagi pastoris votum 
Qarrula sihestrl fistula sacra Deo. 

Lih.II. El.^: 
Authorities might be multiplied from the Latin poets and 
historians. 

The word Voveo was in the ancient Roman Ecclesiastical 
law di.V€rbnm solehne. It will be found in the vow of Ro« 
mulus of a temple to Jupiter Stator. Livy I. — of Appius, Liry 
X. — of Camilhis^Livy V. — and it as well as the word Fotum 
are found in a multitude of other places. Brissouius ex- 
pressly says^ sed jam ad voiorum formulas (ranseamus, in 
quibus solemne fuisse verbum voveo non est ignotum^-^Biis-* 
on. de Form. 105, 

The 
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The word VHum is to be fovodalso in coojonclion with a- 
fiother word which we see in this inscription, the word DUIR, 
which is the same as the Latin word Dare,which is eminently 
a Verbum Soienme being one <^ ti^e I'm verba {J>o Dico 
Dedico) referred to in Of ids Fasta. 

Ille ne fastus erit per quern tria verba silentnr* 

FaUus erit per quern lege iicebit agi. — ^Ovid« Fast. lib. U 

After t)ie defeat of the Consul Flaminius, by Hannibal at 
Lal^e Thrasyniine the Decemvirs according to Livy, made 
the public Yow of a Ver sacrum, si belkUum prospere essUj 
resque pubUea in eodem quo ante beUum fuisset statu per* 
snansisset. (n the rogation of the Law to carry this into ef- 
fect, jthe following words will be found donum duit — where 
this word evidently stands for do/. 

The same word is found in the tow made by Appius, inter 
prima Signa, with his hands lifted to Heaven, as was the 
form : Bellana hiodie nobis si Fictoriam Duis, cut ego templum 
Ubi voveo, 

A compound of this root is to be fonnd in the fourth table 
of the 12 tables, (Gotbof. 4fontcs &cO Si pater famiUas ter 
jXum venum duU liber este. 

The word farer is probably the same word sajari which 
is a verbum soienne. It is also probable that the terminations 
er and ier are terminations of the infinitive mood in the an- 
cient Etrnscan tongue* Fasti sunt quibus licet fari proetorl 

tria verba solemnia Do Dico Dedtco.— — Macrob. Satnraal I. 
16. 

I am led to suppose that this may be an Etruscan termlna* 
tionof the infinitive — for the following reasons. It is more 
ancient than the common Latin termination of re. We meet 
with it in some of the ancient forms as in the word Agier for 
Agere. Lucretius who was fond of old locutions uses it fre- 
quently as also does Persius ; and Horace more sparingly 
than either^ following the rule which he expresses so well, 

W 2 Obscurata 
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Obscurata diu popnlus bonus eraet atqoe 
Proferet in ittcem speciosa vocabala rerum 
Qua; prUcis memorata Catonibns atque Cethegis 
Nude sitiis informis premit et deserta vetustas. 

Epist* IL 2. 
Ponere is a verbam solennei and there can 1 think, be nd 
dottbt^ that the word Pom in the inscription is used in the 
sense of the Latin word« tts being used here, serves also 
farther to confirm the cdhjectdre^ tkat the tnstription li^ai» 
one ot a votive tabled 

Non ego victrices lauro redimere Tabeltai 

Et Veneris media Pondte iii aede morer* 
Subscribani, Veneii fidds tibi Naso tabeBai 
Dedicat. Civid. Anior« I. iU 

So also Properttus> 

Magna ego dona^ tua figam tlyiherea coliimnd 
Taleqae sub nostro munere carmen erit j 
Has pono ante tuam tibi Diva Propertius ^deiii 
Exuvias tota npcte receptas amans« 

£i. iU 
All the ancient inscriptions upon stones abound with thd 
words Donum Dedit, or Donum Posuit, but more frequent* 
ly with the initials of these words D* D. or D. P. 

The word mtra/n^-ihay be the supine of the word narro. 
I conjecture that the tvtro first Words of this inscription are 
compound ^ords-^Ldr or Lari or Larti is an Btruscan word^ 
and signified in that language Dominus. At least so ib is said 
in the Viaggie di Platone nelPltalia dal Signor Cuoco ; 
and tho* he does not cite bis authority, yet he could not have 
been mistaken upon a point like this. 

The Romans confined this term to their household Gods* 

But they were in t tie habit of prefixing the words Dominus 

and Domina to the ndthes of their other Gods and Godesses. 

Ovid gives them this epiihet in the 11th Cicgy of the 3d 

book Amor. Petronius Arbiter (Satyr.) says, IHmidmimo 

murmurs votuin feci el Dvmina in'qrxaih Venus. 

So 
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6a also Virgil, 

JuDoni cane rota lubens Dbminam que potentetii 
Sopplidbas sapera douisi :£Deid HI. 4S8« 

And agaio speaking of the inbthelr of the G^ds. 
£t yincti catrum Vomina'e subier^ lidned* 
Virgtl in the sixth book of the i&neid gttes the title to Pro* 
Nrpine. It may then be here a title. 

Upon the concluding syllable of this first Word We shall 
find all the information We require in Bryant. Ue 
says that Aur, sometimes expressed ()r^ Ur, and Our, 
signifies both light add fire* <^ Hence caine the Orus of 
the Eg^yptians, a title girento the Sun* Quod solem ver* 
limus, id in Uebraeo est Ur ; quod Idcem, et igneih, etiam et 
Solem denotat* It is often compounded with the term above, 
and rendered Abor^ Aborus, Aborras | and it is otherwise 
diversified. This iitte Was often given to Chus by his de- 
scendants whom they stiled Chusotus. From Aur, taken 
as an blemeiitj came Uro, Ardeo 3 as a Deity, oro, bora*. 
Zeus was stiled dham.tJr, by the iS reeks ; and under this 
title was worshipped ^l italitaroassus. He is so called by 
Lycophron .^* 

Sani in the next word seems to be an epithet. Sandus is a 
^oerbum iolemncj and was often applied by theRomans as 
an epithet to their Gods^ The following are examples. 
Sequicnur Saiicte Deorum, 

Quisquis es. ^ia— ; — ^Vilgil iEneid. IV. 576, 

£t cahtant laudes Tertiline sancte tuas. 

OVid Faster 11. 
JBxamples of this application ot the wbrd Saoctus might be 
multiplied% It is Very frequently found so applied in aucient 
iascriptions. 

Bryant enables us also to understand the concluding sy1Ia« 
ble of this word. ^^To the plrebxes pi and phi is generally 
joined er by which the elehieoi bf fire is demoted. They 
called their chief dod Pur : and dealt particularly in 
difination by lots, termed of old Vurim^ Cicero takes no. 

(lea 
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lice of (his coslom of divination at Praeneste ; and describes 
the maimer, as Hell as the place : but gives into the common 
nijtffake, IImc the l*uiim related (o Jupiter's childhood. He 
say«f that the place, where the pr4>cess was carried on, was a 
aacfvd iadosDrr, Is est hodie locus septus religiose propter 
Joyls Piteriy qui Incieiis cum Junone in gremio Fortunae 
masiaiaiii appetens, casUssime colitur a Matribus. This man- 
ner of divination was of Chaldatc oHgiiial, and brought from 

Bab|rldiiia to Preneste. It is mentioned in Esther, c. S. n 
7. Tliejr rast Pnr before Baifian, that he might know tlMi 
success of his purposes against the Jews* fVkerrfore this^ 
call ihoie dajfs Fufim after the name of Pur, c. 9. v. ^« 
The same lots of divination beiivg used at Praeneste was the 
occasion of ibe God being called Jupiter Pur. This in after* 
times was ch^ingad to Puer : whence we find inscriptions, 
which mention him under that name ; and at the same time 
take notice of the custom which prevailed in his temple. In* 
scripdons Jovi Pnero, and Fortunes Priinigcnias Jovis Puert 
aie to be found in Gruter. One is very particular. 
Fottoiiae Primigeniae Jovis Pueri D. D> 
BxSOaTB (^ompos {actus 
Nothus Ruficans 
L. P, Plottilla, 
That this word Puer was originally Pur may be proved from 
a .well known passage in Lucretius : 

Puri ssepe locum propter nc dolia curva 
Somno devincti credunt se attollcre vestem. 

Many Instances, were it necessary, might be brought to this 
purpose. It was a name originally given to the priests of the 
Deity who were named from the Chaldaic, Ur : and by the 
ancient Latins were called P'uri, At Praeneste the name 
WW particularly kept up on account of this divination by lots. 
These bj the Amonians were fclylcd Purim, being attended 
with ceremooiesby fire ; and supposed to be effected through 
the influence of the Deity. Praeneste seems to be a com- 
pound of PuKn Esla, the lots of Esta, the Deity of fire.'* 

The 
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The names of all the Etruscan Goils given by Varro, have 
foots which are still fouiid in the Latin language as VrrtoinDttS 
Volumnus et Nolumiiid et Nurtia &c. This is siifficieDily 
accounted for by the number of Etruscan emigrants who set- 
tled in Rome soon after its foundation and the great number 
of other Etruscans, who afterwards removed to Rome 

It may be that the discoTery made within a few years past 
of the ancient Egyptian characters and language muy be sood 
folldwed by the d^cov^ry of the language of tbs EtrtMcans, 
'ivhich would open a rich mine'Of krichoclogieal Uire. 

It has already been observed that whibt the Etru^rans acw 
eupied the centre of Italy, kindred tribes speaking the aaine 
language, inhabited the Rhetian Alps. Aud as some years 
ago there was found In a retired valley of the moiuitains in 
the neighborhood of Verona, a colony speaking pure Saxon 
German, whom scholars like Maffei and Denina, declared to 
be descendants of the Cimbri who were defeated by Marios, 
ft would seem probable that there might still be fouud in the 
Tyrol, Colonies speaking the Etruscan tongue. 

Latterly there has been a Colony found living in the Tillage 
of Groeden, In th6 Tyrol, who^peak a language the itiot«c»f 
which are altogether different from dny ktiowti tongue, and 
which has b^en eonjec^Uredto be the Etrasean« it is h^hly 
probable that this conjecti/re Is true^ and if so then it ^ill be 
bur lot to have lived to see a discovery' but little inferior in 
importance^, and certainly as little looked fo^ as that of the 
Uyrogliphlci of Egypt. 

fcl I iM-w^^^^ ■»■■ ■■ I Ml " I- ■! ■ ■ ■^■^M^aii— - ■»■■■■■ ■■■ ■! » I I I ■ I ■■! ■ ■ ^^— M — — ■ ■■ ■ -^fc^^^iM^M 

Art. IX. — Notes on the Country in the tieigh^ 
hour hood of the falls of Montmorency, by 
William Green Esquire. 



The bed of the Saint Lawrence appears to be here ccim« 

posed of Clay SIate> or of that Rock aud Grey wacke alter* 

nating with each other. 

The 
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The amphilheaf ric Section in the middle of which are th9 
Falls of Montmorenci appears to consist at both its outer 
(or southern) ends of a shs^ly rock exbihiting a broken 
stratification dipping to the south inclined at an angle of 43^. 
as represented in No. % and at its northern ends abutted op 
gneiss which eo^erges from beneath the bed of the S^int 
Lawrence. 

The gneiss supports a mass of limestone, in some partg 
more, In others rather less than fifty feet in thickness, stratified 
horiaontallj, 

A Section of this mass bearing northerwardj with « sinaous 
course contains the River Montmorenci; This stream is r&« 
ported to be from its source to its mouth a torrent, and is as- 
certained to be so ii) many ipiles of the southern portion of 
Us course. Jt enters the St, Lawrence 4t Montmorenci, there 
forming the well known Cataract of that nsime« At low wa-^ 
ter in the St. Lawrence, these fcUls are two hundred and twep* 
ty-eight feet high* 

At a point north of the Bridge and within thirty yards pf 
it, on the east bank of the Montmorenci, at the level of 
high water there, one horizontal bed of conglopnerate a fopt 
ihlck rests immediately apon the gneiss and immediately 
under the limestone. It contains pieces of white s^nd of 
bluish white translucent opaline stones, rounded and varying 
in size from that of a duck-shot to th^^t of a bean. This bed 
Is parallel to the limestone, and bears to (he sfrata of gneiss 
the relative direction represented in No' 5.' 

At another point Soqth of the Qridge, on the West Bank, 
diagonally opposite to the sit)iation last.described and flistant 
from it about 100 yards at the level of hieh water in the Mont- 
morenci there appears the edge of a bed of Rock, similar in 

aspect) 



^ * To those ifvbo know the place, it need not be ssRd that the tide has 
no influence in the Montmorenci. 
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asfiect) and alc^^lii l^<Mf()6fi> (rdatifely to the river anJ lo ibc 
gneiss,) *tA l9i« coAglonneYate already mentioned — bnt JMfer- 
log from it f n (Million relafivdy to tb« incumbent limestoMr 
in tliis«*-4hat beiweeti tfie^Bnppdse^ conglomerate nowmen^ 
tkHied and tbe supettor limestdne, and in immediate contact 
with boUi, gneiss afipctfrs-^gA«t8B 'betng also beneath this 
[supposed] cooglom^Mile^ in horizohtdl contiauation of that 
surface which is the bed of tbe tit er-^>Ki%ereas in the ease 
first mentfoned) gneiss is under^ not abot9 the bod of con- 
glomerate* 

In the present nearly vertical ifttfte df lite diff It Is not prac« 
tfcaUo to descend sufficiently neaArtl^ object of idqitiry to 
ascertain whether the masses of ffnAa which are abote the 
congromeialo be peaks of their maift rdck protruding through 
the oongloroerate, or whether they be ijoulders. If the lat- 
ter, their sitimtion is peculiar in this — that they are imbedded 
^^n the limestone ami project through its main mass and not 
«^ through its DiMt. The subjacent conglomerate, from its 
aspect and the conformity of its position to that of the oppo- 
site conglomerate, would appear to hare been a portion of 
the same bed, as much as the opposite strata of limestone 
now divided by the Montmorenci seem to have been formerly 
unit€d^4is much also as the opposite shaly banks which form 
the ends of the curve that includes the fall and aie now se* 
parated by a bay of the Saidt Lawrence, seem to have been 
once connected. 

These masses of gn^tss hre represented in No, 4, at the 
letters a. a. a« The summit of the limestone is covered 
with a diluvial deposit containing fhroftighottt its mass and 
scattered over its sUrfstce ^botilders of granite, gneiss and 
quartz. On both sides of the TJrrcfr arc fMind grape shot and 
other projectiles ; vestiges of the iiiirHtary operations coitduct* 
ed near these falls by Wolfe and Montcalm. 

The sand of the Montmorenci is large grained and angular 
with &ie grained iound«d black iron sand in small proportion, 

X mixed 
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mixed with a very little of an equally fioe grained rounded 
sandftranslocent^of a pale red colour' The lalter notwithstaiid- 
log its superior specific gravity. Is aiways.wished higher upon 
the shore than the other and is deposited upon it — and this 
occurs elsewhere. Mortar made of Beauporl lime and these 
sands becomes extremely hard. That used in building llaldi- 
niand house at this place forty five years ago affords proof of 
this. 

The soil is brown of a middle tint relatively to the degrees 
of intensity of that colour* It is sandy here and there, and 
occasionally marshy ^— ^on the Whole not r^nftarkahle either 
for barrenness or fertility, but sufficiently rewarding the toil 
of its cultivators, in the woods the pine in several of its 
species prevails; yet it is intermixed with that vikriety of other 
trees which is supposed to indicate a good soil* From the 
summit of the cliffs of lime upon gneiss represented in No« 3^ 
it is obvious with respcet to trees growing on the summit and 
on the lower points, that vegetation is n&ost luxuriant at the 
higher levels where their roots m&y feel the Influence of the 
linie— and that in stature they diminish progressively as they 
occupy lower stations where tfiey grow out of fissures in 
gneiss and recede from lime; Not only do they diminish in 
stature, but the number of thqir kinds likewise decreases. 
The species which is mdst persistent appears to he a stunted 
black spruce-— and at the lower pc^ntsbf the line of vegeta* 
tion here that spruce is uot accompanied by any other tree. 
This progressive deterioration appears confined to the gneiss 
cliffs, (see No. 2. A.); those whrch are i^haly being, where 
not too nearly vertical fot the atfachment of roots, clothed 
from their summit to their base with a vegetation equally vt- 
gorous throughout. The decrease tof Vegetation above men- 
tioned occurs^ notwithstanding the 'coubtant presence of va<- 
pour from spray and from the a(1Jaccnt extensive bhcttb of 
M ater, iu addition to the dcroAnon su|i|ily of ruin. 

The 
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The limestone passes into sandstone on the east of the falls 
Hitliin a hundred yard$ of them, and it is said it there termi* 
nates. At the point B. (in No. 2.) where there is a lime 
kihi within that distance, the limestone, (although still retain- 
ing that name^ ) is considered as not fit for the kiln, which 
is supplied with a better material from other parts of tl^e 
same field nearer the Falls. 

The principal extent of the limestone, is to the west of th^ 

Falls ; and at its western limit, it joins clay-slate. To the 

north it is interrupted by a chain of mountains of gneiss which 

appears to emerge from beneath it, and to be part of the rock 

oTcr which tho Montmorenci rushes. So much of these 

mountains as ts visible from Quebec, forms a ridge of which 

the general bes^ring from that ^ place is through all the points 

between N« W. and N. E* The lower summits are (he north 

western, and the more elevated are at the N. E. The loftiest 

ascertained point in this tract anpears to be that of Cape 

Tourmente, 2000 feet above the St. Lawrence where it floWs 

along the base' of ihat mountain. This chain encircles many 

lakes and fertile valljes : yet its northern series is imperfectly 

known to the European race. It i:ontinue3 to be the hunting 

ground of the Hurons of Lorette. Along the hither, or soutl)« 

em line of their base — and not higher, so far as js known —tho 

i^oil contains imbedded shells, among whiph those of this 

form and size are the most coinmon. (see fig, 7. a^ Tbis i^ 

also true of other parts of Beauport and of Charlesbourg and 

Lorette. Through those parishes (adjacent to each other j| 

the limestone formation continues. At the west of Beau- 

port it recedes from the course of the St. Lawrence skirting 

the southern line of the base of the mountaus before ii^en- 

tioned throus'h those parishes, and thence declining to the 

level of the Saint Lawrence which \i n^eets at Jacques Car« 

tier in Cap Sante near a place where the river Jacques Cartier 

rushes through a parrow gorge in that rock. In this tract the 

Limestone has continued through every level from that of the 

X 2 • ' •' Sf. 
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Str Lxwf^nce at Jacques Cartier to three hdttdl^d foet and 
more above (he lerei: of the same rirer at Beattporl, a^ in- 
ternal of 40 mitea. la (hat distaace the declivity of th^ htd 
of the St* Lvwrence to wants the east is svpposed ta }^ 
feet. This declifity Is in t direction d{>fiostte iP fM ef the 
land adjacent to the St. Lawrence, t^f^^h in* (Hat spaiee is 
higher on both sides of (he river toilr^a (be east autf lower 
towards the west. 

The Beanport Ling^slone conlaius petsoleum^ mineral 
caoutchouc or elastic bilmnen and numerous organic remains 
of marine amimalsof seKer4 Kmdv^ Amoi^ these are many 
of this fbrm No- 7, son;^ of which are more (han a foot long. 
The cayities of these often contain or are filled with quartz 
which is sometimes white add opaq^^is, sometimes (ranslucent 
but smoky. The crystals atlber^ to the circumference^ 
whence they conterge — and wheadm^re is a canity, the defi- 
ciency of flatter i^ a.t and. ne&t the centre*^ 

This Lfmestooe, by fk^rciion. or percussion become tem« 
porarily fetid* Burnt> it is ofleil of a pMe green hue, and 
in the state of quick &ne it is seldom perfectly white^ but 
becomes so on being slaked. X^^ colour of the stdne is iark 
grey, which weathering renders superfsciallj oMich paler» 
Distinct lithographic impressions hate been taken from it^ 
but the darkness of its colour diminishes its uttiHty by ren^ 
dering obscure to the artist and the printer the efiect of their 
work during the process, especially while the stone is wct.-^ 
It is probable that in the nmncrous cases where red (instead 
of bleck,) ink might be used, as that colour wotuld contrast 
sufficiently with the hue of the stone, this objection would 
disappear, and the stone become useful in this art. Many 
portions of it are very compact and fine grained , free from 
veins, spots and visible organic remains.' Thin plates df these 
are sonorous when struck* The fracture of this Limestone 
is conchoidal* 

When 
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Wlien the St. Lawrence is H^d^eu bj^ld^ir the Fdlts, the lerel 
ice becomes m support on which the freezing ypmy descends 
as sleet« It there remains and gradiutlly^ enlarges its base 
and its hcTight^ assdttiin^ 4n, ivre^iuly ^nic6l form. Its 
dimeiiiiofts tb«» cominually enhirgMg, beeeme, towards the 
close of wieter, staipendioiis^ \U, Utmost he^^ht in each 
season necessarilj i niries nwiQk^ as the ^a»tily of the spray 
it is forfloed of depends Vipon Ihe degtee in which the water 
prodacing that spray is CQ{W>«3« It luas not been observed 
higher than 1^6 feet, whick aJitUiji^ U attained in March 
1S^9« The whole of tlie px^^e^ing season had been unusual « 
ly h«inid. The &$e of tho coneue^^t the Fall presents a sta* 
lactitical structure oat appiarent elsjewhere ; and there occa* 
sioned by the dashing of water against it^ which freezing in 
its descent^ assn9]i^s ike for^i ip(h!i,cli^characteri2es it under 
such circumstances, 'the whole cone is slightly, yet very 
perceptibly tinged of an eairtb^ huei^ wMch it can only have 
derited from in^itely comminuted pjpirtUi^s of the bed of 
the Montmorenicik a^braded by the tQ^ent^ and con? eyed into 
the atmosphere with the spray. 

The formation ef this cone majr suggest some explanation 
of the mode in which Glaciers Ikitc l>eett formed^ 

It is manifest that were the supply of froaeu spray neier 
interrupted) as it annually is^by an increase of temperature, it 
would be incessant — and the dimensions of the cone would 
constantly increase* It is also plain that if the cone 
instead of resting on its horizontal base were supported 
by an inclined plane, Its encreasing weight and enlarging bulk 
would at length urge Its descent to lower levels. The pari 
thus deposited, would by the like process receive continual ac* 
cessioqs from above, and having thus acquired permaneneey 
(as a frozen mass apparently undiaiinisbing,because continual* 
ly renewed,) our cone would thus hafe become a glacier. — 
Now, on lofty mountains, the vapours which are congealed 
withitt the region of perpetual frost, are by those summils 

continually 
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cotilinually attracted Ihilher^ and there congealed and accu* 
mulated— the inclined planes on which they alight, become- 
a( Leitglh iuadequate to the support of tiieir mass and weighty 
they descefid (o lov^er levels — they occupy the vale betow.| 
^vlience tl^y newer are removedy being incessantly renewed 
from the saii^ permanent source of 8upply> by the same un*- 
olterablQ process^ as rapidly ^ any portion of them yields to, 
the teniperatpre below; or even moce rapidly in cases where 
they are observed to be entreasing. 



Art. X. — Mrs. Sheppard of Woodfield on the 
recent shells which characieri^e Quebec and 
its environs. 



At the earnest solicitation of a member of the Society of 

Arts and Sciences,* I have endeavoured to compile a list of 

« ... ■ * , - , ^ , . . . 

such few shells, inhibiting the grounds and waters in the 
neighbourhood of QuebeC| as have come within my observation •' 
In making this list the system of De Lamarck has been 
followed ; it contains perhaps but a small proportion of the' 
Shells which may yet be fohnd by more vigilant searchers ; 
but imperfect as is is, it possibly may have some interest with 
the Society, If it be but to induce others to prosecute this 
interesting branch of natural history* 

De Lamarck considers Conchology as part of the main body 
of Zoology J he begins with Infusoria, and goes regularly 
step, by step, up the ladJer of life, which he divides into 
animals invertibratc and vertibrate ) he has placed those 
animals with a testacious covering, in the ninth, tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth Classes of his *^ Animeaux sans vertebres.'* 

* To the writer of which a silver medal was adjudged. This article 
was kindly communicated by the 90ciety to which it wa» presented, to 
the Literary and Historical Society, 
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Clas^the nioih, ANNULATAf 

' • J.J 

The two first orders have'aoiijdals V'ithout shells (wc ha?e 
A few- of those.) Testaceous aniuials comixieace in De La- 
inarcks third order*' . t . > ^ . 

ANNULATA SEDENTARlA^ 
Amphitritea, third fi^mily- 
Sabellaria. 

^'^Tubcs.hianj, composed of sand and fragmeots of shells 
aggregated into a common mass*'' 

'^Animal Subcyliodrlcal, With three >ows on each side of 
shining palese^ mouth fissnire shaiped placed below the«jiCf/rioT 
palea:*' , - 

Sabellari a - »■ ^ ? ^^Tubes brittle^ summits jagged, oitiices 
large rather angular. 

This shell is met with libout lOlO miles beloW Quebec^ co- 
vering othcr.shclls &c. Of the specTes i 'am uDcertain^ i>e 
Lamarck says there aire Severil, he describes but two j this 
does not appear to bo either of them. The tubes are very 
loosely cemented together, white) thin and, semitranslucent* 

In the tenth class Cirri fed a, none have as yet been dis- 
covered here, nor do I know whether any of them inhabit 
this country, there probably may be some in^ or near the 

gulfi 

, The eletenth class affords os several genera* 

First order CONCHIFERA BIMUSCULOSA- 

SoLENACEA, third family. 

The following genus inhabits Rimouski, but having only 

met with an imperfect specimen^ the species could not be fixed. 

Solen. Shell bivalve, equivaWe, elongated, gaping at loth 

ends, beaks small, cardinal teeth small, sometimes none, 

ligament external near the hinge. 

IVIyacea, fourth family* 

Mya. ^^Sbcll gaping at both ends, ligament short, internal ; 

one large perpendicular togth on one Vidvc, a pit on the other. 

Animal 
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Aoimal with A coA^prcssed thick fodt &t di^e^itrcmity, at the 
other sendiBji; forth a large tube.*' 

These shell) hxk ItadHy dii^ttiVgilCsh^d tRro^ Unio, which 
Linaoeos had placed !d tDe sau^e geood*, by tIMV Uroad per« 
lieiidtcttlar i<S(i^* 

Mya areni!iVl^. ^'Shell oVMe> i6iilerior side roiili<!hsd^€Ardinal 
tooth denliciliWd :** inhiibUs dear the mouth of this river— 
4he large toolfc id very ^h^ &t the smnmif, the shell \% of a 
iirhitish coloiV llttged with yettbW at red* 

Covciis, Biiithfttoily* 

Venal* «<8Met1 e^aitalvc, ineq^kiteVdft, transverse or orbi- 
cular, three eaVdnial teeth oo e^h VMVe^ aproximate at (h^ir 
l>ase, lateral otoi sj^reading ohlt^^Kly 'Aj^ towards the 
summit, ligaiiiefit externa^/' 

'^Tho aniihat Ts t^^ssessed Ol tWd t^t ^fak^ i t oflen sends 
out beyond th\^ siheit.** 

Vettns me^eAifiiii* «'< Shell s^d obfS^tef y cofdate, trans* 
tersely striatc> atfd indicate ^ WAffh White, wifho laige vio- 
let spot en the iiMeridr side." This species Is someHmes 
brought up with 6yslt</rs froth the ^nlf^, ft is a course heavy 
shell of a grayish (^6idbr, hot In the fea^t pfretty, although be- 
longing to the most beautiful faMiy ot %h^X:dtichifera« 

NXiadX thirteenth faAtkiily. 

As the Naiada are kit riter shel^ it is (ifrobiible there may 
be several of thenA indegehotts. 

Uuio. *<Sfiell transverse, eq(uvalve,^ttie^ai lateral y beaks 
decorticated^hiE^e with two teeth on each vs^lve, one car diual 
short, mosUy lobed^ or bifid,, substviated 5 the other ekmga- 
ted compressed \ lateral extending under the corselet^ alottg 
th-j lower margin :" this genus fwioed by Brugoier out of 
some of the Linnajan Myas, is by DtLanarck sefiioved seve- 
ral families from them. 

These shells asDeLunarek observes, ron one into the o#hcr 
iQ such a degr^e> that the s|)ecies arc rendered very uneerlain. 

We 
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We have three different ooes here, perhaps unio liooata, 
radiata and nanca } but it is almost impossible to decide 
withoat figures, or very elaborate descriptioosj neither of 
which are to be had ; could either be met vfiih, the species 
of this intricate geoos might perhaps be decided upon with 
some degree of certaintj. Swainsoo asserts^ in his ^^ Zoo- 
logical Illostrations'' that the species cannot be fixed wtthotit 
both. 

Unio sinuata, ^^ shell ovate, oblong, compressed^ sinuous ; 
on the upper part thicks cardinal tooth lobed, and striated**' 
Inhabits the Island of Orleans, not verj common. I have 
sometimes found very small pearls in this speciesj j it is a 
coarse large mother of pearl shell with a brown epidermis. 

Unio radiata, '^shell obovate, convex^rather depressed,thin, 
transversely stris^ted, broader on the anterior side than on the 
other} epidermis yellow, longitadtnaliy rayed/* 

Found on the beach at the Island of Orleans^ the shell is 
much thicker than those froon Saratoga, and is pink or flesh 
colour within, 

Unio naoca, ''shell transversely oblong, beaks depressed^ 
lateral ; tooth deeply canaliculated/' 

This species, much more common than {either of the fore- 
going is likewise aq inhabitant of the Island of Orleans ) the 
shell is violet or clay colour within, and is rarely rayed, it is 
much lengthened the traasverse way, and covered with a 
black or dark browq epideni^is, under wl^ich is mothisr e( 
pearl. 

SECOND ORDER, UfiJMUSCULOSA^ 
MTTELACfsA, Second Family, 

Two of these are common in the salt water of this rirer« 

Modlola« 

Shell subtrahsverse, equiralf e, regular, posterior side very 
short, beaks almost lateral, depressed on the short side* — 
Hinge wittiovit teeth, lateral, linear ; legament cardinal, aU 

Y HiMt 



woai whoNy inttfMl ^ one subMerfld:) miucolftr, etongaled 

Modioht pMcatola, <^heH oblong, fcowftrAi tifte initsitfe ob- 

y»}tteiy cNlate^ ; longltadinatly snlcated ^ inside edge waned.'* 

ComoMii near the GuH, Hkonrise mek wiA Mgbar up. tto 

rlvev^ tike ahett ia whifee» cefeved- wHlta brawa^car yellow 

eBvaamiiB* 

Mytelus. 
^<8heH lon^Hdimi], equiva^f ^, regvlar, pointed at tHe base, 
fiaed by a byasus > beaks alfinost strait^ tevauiiaJt pqinted***** 
Hinge lateral, oaua^ly withoirt teolb, llgameol marginal,, sab- 
li>ternaJ. One large clavate museular impressioii.'*^ 

The Modiolae formerly belonged to this geQas> bot were 
removed froDi it by Bruguilsre. 

Mytekis borealis, *^l%eU obloog, whitish blae^ 6pidenn4s 
black, beaks incun^ent divaricate/' Inhabits seTeial parts of 
the St, Lawrence : the shell ts of a solid and IKnty textare ; 
the beaks rather one sided. There b likewise a variety df 
this species found below Qnebec, more pearly and soraetf raes 
obsoletely rayed, with the insidie white and shlnitig : both 
these shells are often brought? up with Qysters% 

Osv&ACBA) Fifth Fiamicit: 
Few of this family are to be met with here, the only one 
which has come within my observatioo is tiie well knowa 

Ostrea. 
^ Shell adhertog, ineqaivalre, irregular ; beaks distant^ be- 
comiDg very nnequal by age. Hiuge without teeth ; li^meat 
internal, or partly so. Fit and beaks of the lower valve in- 
creasing by age, sometimes to a^ great length;' The animals 
remaia fixed to maritime bodies, and; have na other, motion 
than that of opening and ^hatltqg. their valves to receive what- 
ever no wsbmoAt tbe waters .m^y bdn^tham. 

Osisea caoa^ei^is^ ^^sbeU elongated rather bent,, broadish 
abpve, laiaelatied,thick> infe^ipr. valve convex.'* lahaJblta the 
i^d^uth of this river^ sometinys grows to the length 61 eight 
inches. TWELFTH 
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TWBLFTH CLASS MULLUSK2A. 
SECOND ORDER GASTBaOSm)ji. 

Crepidultt« 

<K8he\l oMoilg) eotttw^ withitt, Bplffe ir«y itfi*H Iritltetd «>- 

if«Kl9 the margin ; «pcrtiif« pwrHf clowd liy w iMiaontal 

<'AnimaI, head forked ftnteriorly, tW6 eotiklil tttftlattiiA, wtA 
eyes at their base, mouth shnple without jaws, foot very 
smalK'* 

Crepidulu fornicata; <*Shell oral, pdStferioily obliquely 
curred ; posterior lip concave.** 

This species inhabits the Gulf 5 is frequently brought up 

with oysters— the shell is shaped like a little $abot, it Is of 

a gray colour, often streaked with brown 5 withltt shining, 

and marbled with chesnut, the lamina Is whtte^ thin and se-» 
mitrantpareiit. 

Third Order TRACHELIPODA. 

CoLEMACEA, Fifth Family, 

Three of these are common here 3 they are land animals. 

Helix. 

" Shell orbicular, conrex, or conoidal ) spire very little 

elerated ; aperture entire, wider than long, oblique and near 

the axis of the shell 3 margins disunited by the projection of 

the penultimate whorU*' 

The animals live on vegetables,and remain dormant during 

the winter. 

There are two species about Quebec ; they do not appear 
to be among those described in '^ Les Animaux sans verte* 
bres 3" but the species being so numerous, and De Lamarck 
having only defcribed those in his cabinet, render it uncer- 
tain whether they may be new or not. The first, perhaps a 
variety of 

Helix hortensis. ^' Shell imperforate 3 spire Hat 3 epi- 
dermis ydlow whitish 3 whorl transversely striated ; lip 

Y 2 within 
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within wliite> margins reflected.'' Found on tlie bank near 
the plains of Abraliain. Common in spring. 

Helix———? Shell thin, conoidal| perforated ; spire 
very flat ; margin of the lip reflected. 

Comuoa la the same place with the above 5 it is a much 
less shell) with a brown epidermis $ the penultimate whorl 
has an elerated white ridge near the apertare, which appears 
to be some remains of the last year's lip^ 

Corocolla* 

*^ Shell orbiculari rather convex, or conoidal; on the upper 
part, with a sharp angular periphery* Aperture transverae, 
contiguous to the axis of the shell, right lip subangular, of- 
ten toothed on the lower part.'' 

De Lamarck foriAed this genus merely to reduce the num* 
ber of species in that of Helix : they are, however, rather 
too closely allied. The species we have here, seems to be a 
connecting link ; but De Lamarck, would, I think, range it 
under corocolla, and until it be ascertaiued to have been pre* 
viously described might be called 

Corocolla dubia. Shell orbicular, largely umbelicate ; 
spire flat, whorls transversely striated, horn colour, spotted 
with brov^n. Common in the spring on the bank with the 
two foregoing shells ; it is rather a pretty shell, often varie<* 
gated with whl(e and hrown^ 

Sunctnest. 

^^ Shell ovate, conical ; aperture capacious ; right margin 
sharp, not reflected, united at the lower part to a smooth 
acute columella. The aoimals have four tentacula^ two of 
which have eyes on their summit.*' They inhabit Upd but are 
generally found near water. 

Succiiiea amphibia, ^'shell ovate, thin^ pellucid, yellowish | 
spire shpit^ dllatfsd at the lower part> subverticaU'* Inhabits 
gardens on the St* Louis road 3 it i^ horn coloured^ and very 
jti«;nspa^ent' 

LYMNiBANA 
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Ltmnjbana, Second Family. 
There are some species here of all the genera belooging 
to this fiunily. 

Planorbis^ . 
<^ Shell discoidal^ all the whoris visible on both siiles $ a* 
pertnre distant from the axis of the shell ^ margins not re- 
flected* They are fresh water animals, liave two teotacnU 
with eyes at their base«^ 

PJanorbis spirorbis, ^^oaeside flat, the other snbnmbelicat*- 
ed> reverse ; horn coloared«" 

Found in abundance in the water near Etchemin* 
Planorbis alba ? ^' Shell umbellcated on both sides; npper 

part of whorls flat> lower convex ; aperture wide and aogn. 

lar/» 

Found with the foregoing^ bnt not so common, it is the 
Helix alba of Linnaeus* but *a not among DeLamarcks species* 

Fhysa. 

^' Shell convolute, oval or oblongs spire projecting; apertore 
longitudinal, contracted above ; columella twisted, right 
margin acute projecting beyond the plane of the aperture." 

They are fresh water animals 3 have two flattened tentacn* 
la with two eyes at (heir base. 

<^ Fhysa fontfnalis, reverse, oval, transparent smooth, 
horn coloured : spire short, subacute.'* 

Not very common, but is sometimes met with on the beach 
at the Island of Orleans* 

Physa subopaca. '^ Shell reverse, oval, semipellucid, 
grayish yellow ; spire short, acute/' 

This species is rather more common than the foregoing, 
they are often found together at the Island ; it resembles fon« 
tenalis, bnt is not so transparent. It is yellow without, and 
white within* 

The third and last geuus of this family is 

L} rnDxa 
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I«yinna9a* 

^ Shell obk>ng« oflen^urrited, genanlly thin \ tpire pro« 
jecting, aperture entire^ loDgitudioal 3 margin 'flharp ; cola* 
mella twisted obliquely, with the Iff) passing over it, forming 
» vary oblique fold;'* 

Tkese animals iuhabk swampy groiiad orlnesh water. 

Ljmncas4agnali9. ^^ Shell eeutei ovate, ventiioose, tfato, 
transparent, longitudinally substriated, reddish gray > lest 
wirarl lUibftOgalar above ; sfrira sebulste ; aperture laige ^ lip 
broad*** Found abundantly at SoreL The spire ie often 
black and very long i lower part of the shell genefallj horn 
coloured* 

Lyranaea paUistria* ^' Shell ovate, -oblong, longitudinally, 
and finely striated 5 spire conical, rather acute> aperture 
ovate,** 

Found in ponds formed by the melted snow in the springs- 
near Tower No. 1. This shell is not so large or thin as stag* 
nails 3 it is generally ash coloured* 

Feristomiana, Fourth Faiiiily. 
Paludina* 
"^ Shell conoidal, whorls rounded or convex, modifying the 
spiral cavity $ aperture longitudinal^ angular at the summit j 
the two margins united, acute, never turned out.'* Some of 
these animals inhabit the sea or mouths of rivers, but the 
greater part live in fresh water. There are two species here, 
neither ef them, I think, deaevibed by De Lamirek : they 
are both small shells* 

Paludina - ' ■ ■■■ ? Shell whiter $ epidermic olive ;;Spi|ie the 
length of the aperture ; last whorl inflated. 

Inhabits the Island of Orleans. 

Paludina J Shell pale buff > spire longer than the 

aperture ; top obtuse* 

Found with the foregoing on the beach at the Island : the 
whorU are not so nuich loiliiited as those of tbisj^aus gene- 
rally 
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sally are,. Int 1 tUnk it ^uld' boA rangt tntdfer 9af other : 
it bie bhfiih bandsof gntf roQod the top of the whorls* 

NeritAcea, rifth Family. 
Natica. 
^^ Shell sobgTobnlar mnbiticatecl ; aperture entire semi* 
circular 3 left lip oblique, not crenate, callous ; umbiltciis oF^ 
ten covered by the callus. "' 

Natica magdalena; Shell nearly orbicular, smooth, Gwc- 
Ij striated, grayish white ; ^pire black ;. callus obsolete, f n« 
habits the Magdalen Islands : this species is not amon^ Do 
Lamarck s: neither is it described in any book of reference, 
that I have had an opportunity of seeing : it ma^ be a nevr 
species^ and is here designated as above, merely from its 
having been found in those islands. 

FuRvuRiVBii A, ] 3th Family, 
. The animals of tbis.family» De Liamarck informs ns, se* 
€ttt^tihU oolpiua^fmaUeff whkb htmed the beautiful pur|ftle 
of the Romans ', it prevails most in the genus Purpura* 

'' Shell ovaU conical^ aperture longitudinal, with a notch 
at the base, but bo canal ; columella not flattened, turgid 
at the upper part.** 

These animals inhabit the sea shore; they are not in gene<- 
xal large : the following species is one of the largest ; about 
two inches long^ it is not described by De Lamarck, 

Buccinum —^ } Shell oval, inflated, longitudinally 

ribbed ; ribn somotisies obsolete ; appertiiM grayish purple^ 

Inhabits Bic^ generally surrounded with scarcely percepti* 
ble strias^ and has a chalky appearance, but not unfrequent- 
ly the latter is wanting, or as if it were rubbed off^ allowing 
largo brown and blue nebulous spots to appear : sometimes 
the shell is of a yellowish colour, with the transverse striae 
distinctly visible ; the apperture varies from purple to yellow 
and white. 

I 
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I have no where met with a description whidi would iden« 
tify thisi or the next species, but as they are not rarey thej 
probably may hare beea named. 

Bnccinum ? Shell oval conical, white, transTersely 

sulcated ; spire tipped with brown ; appertnre pink or rad« 
dish purple. 

Inhabits the Magdalen Islands, not so large as the forego-* 
ing, but much heavier : the shell is of a more solid and flinty 
texture. 

It is to be regretted that no book of reference hat yet 
made its appearance here, comprising every species. With- 
out a complete nomenclature it is impossible to determine 
whether a shell be new or not : several are met with which 
do not accord with any mentioned in the books we have i al« 
tho* perhaps they may be described elsewhere. . 

De Lamarck^s work is quite satisfactory with regard to 
the genera, but as he only gives a part of each genus, I 
have, (as is apparent) been frequently at a lose respecting the 
species. 



Art. XI, — Journey across the continent of 
North America by an Indian Chief, about the 
middle of the last century y as taken from his 
oivn mouth, and reduced to writing by M. Le 
Page du PratZj, communicated by Andretv 
Stuartf Esquire. 



It has often been conjectured that North America was ori* 
ginally peopled from Tartary, and that the Tartars entered 
this continent by the way of Kamscatka. There are many 
reasons for believing that the new continent as well as the old 
has been peopled by different races at different times ; and 
that the last great change which took place was produced by 

a 
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« great Tartar imasion siniiiar to tha^ which aod«i^ Gengte- 
Kban devastated the Qiiaese Empire, and of liiaft too wliich 
overwIiehBed the Roman Empire. Tiie extemiinaliiig ch»- 
raclef of' theTartiirs is weKknowit| and it is probabie that 
th^ whole of the race which hoilt ike forts, the vestries of 
which are found between Lake Ontario, and the Gulf of 
Mexico was utterly destroyed by tliese Tartar invaders^ whoso 
descendants we now see in the aboriginal red men of this 
continent. 

I do not mean here to enter upon the grounds and reasons 
upon wliieh' thi» opinion rests, but b^ leave to lay before the. 
society some facts relating to this subject) tiwt seemed to me 
to be of interest, to l»e found in a work not so generally known 
as it disserves to be ; this h (he history* of Louisiana, by. M* 
Le PageDu Pratz who gires the lollowiog accounlof the peo* 
plingof America* 

When the Naiches retired to this part of Amerieay where 
I saw them, they there found several nations, or rather the 
remains of several nations, some on the east, others on the 
west of the Misshsipi, These are the people wlio aie distin- 
guished among the natives by the name of Med Men; and 
their origin is so much the more obscure, as they liafe not 
so distinct a tradition as the Notches ^ nor arts and sciences 
like ^ Mexicans, from wlience we might draw some satis- 
factory inferences. All that I could learn from them was, 
that they came from between the north and the sun* setting ; 

and this account they uniformly adhered to whenever they 
gave any account of their origin. This lame tradition no 
ways satisfying the desire I had to be informed on this pointy 
I made great inquiries to know if there was any wise old 
man among the neiglibouripg nations, who could give mo 
further intelligence about the origin of the natives. I was 
happy enough to discover one, named Moneacht''ape among 
the ^azousy a nation about forty leagues north from the 

Z Natchcs, 
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Notches* This man was remarkable for bis solid oiider- 
staoding and ele?ation of sentiments ; and I may justly com- 
pare him to those first Greeks^ who travelled chiefly i»4o the 
east to examine the manners and customs of different nalioosy - 
and to communicate to their feUow^ciliaens upon their return > 
the knowledge which they had acquired. Moneachi-ape 
indeed, never executed so nobie a plan ; bat he had howeter 
conceived it, and had spared no labour and pains to effec* 
tuate it. He was by the French called the Interpreter j 
because he understood several of the North American laa- 
guages ; but the other name which I have mentioned was 
given him by his own nation^ and signiiies tJie kilter of pain 
and fatigue. This name was indeed most jnstly applicable to 
him i for ; to satisfy his curiosity, he had made light of the 
most dangerous and painful jouriiies in which he had spent 
several years of his life. He stayed two or three days with 
me ', and upon my desiring him to give mc an account of hig 
trarels, he very raadity complied with my request^ and spoke 
to the following effect : 

*' I had lost my wife, and all the cbildreh whom I bad 
by her, when I undertook my journey towards the sun-rising, 
I set out from my village contrary to the inclination of all 
my relations, and went first to the Chicasaws^ our friends 
and neighbooKS.* I continued among them several days to 
inform myself whether they knew whence we all came, or 
at least whence they themselves canic ^ they, who were our 
elders 'y since from them came the language of the country. 
As they could not inform me, 1 proceeded on my journey* 
I reached the country of the ChaouanouSy and afterwards 
went up the Wabash or Ohio, almost to its source, which is 
it] the country of the Iroquois or Five Nations* I left them 
however towards the north ; and during the winter, which 
in that country is very severe and very long, t lived in a 
village of the Abenaquis^ where I contracted au acquaintance 
with a man some whdt older thnn myself, who promised to 

conduct 
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coadoei me tbe following spriog to the Great Water*, Aecou 
iiiagliy when Cbe saows were meltecl^ and the weather was 
aeltled^ we fMoceeded eastward » and, after several days 
joiiroey, I at length saw the Great Water ^ which filled me 
with such joy and admif atioo that I could aot speak« Night 
drowUig OQj we took up our lodgiog oo a high bank ahove 
the wnteri whieli was sorely vexed by the wind, and made 
.so great a iKHse that I could not sleep. Next day the ebbing 
and flowing of the water filled me with great apprehension ; 
but ny cpmpanion^qnieted my fears, by assuring me that the 
.water observed certain bounds both in advancing and retiring* 
Ha? iug satisfied onr curiosity in viewing tho great water, we 
turned to the village of the Ahenaquis, where I continued 
the following winter i and after tbe snows were melted, my 
companioii and I went and viewed tbe great fail of the river 
St* Lawrence as Niagara, which was distant from the vilhijie 
sevecal days jonmey. The view of this great fall at firbt made 
.my hair stand 0Qead> and my heart almost leap oat of its 
place > but afterwards, before I left it, had the courage to 
.waU^ under it* Next day we took the shortest road to the 
Ohio, and ray companion and I cutting down a tree on the 
' banks of the river, we formed it into a pettiaugre> which 
served to conduct ue down the Ohio and the Mbstss^^ after 
which, with mach difficulty, I went up our small river; and 
at leqgth arrived sale among my relations, who were rejoiced 
to see me in goodhealthr 

'^ This journey, instead of satisfying, Quly served to excite 
my cariosity* Oar old men^ for several years, had told me 
that the antient speech informed them that tbe Red Me» of 
the north came origiaaliy much higher and much farther 
than the source of the river Missouri ; and as I had longed 
to see, with my own eyes the land from whence our first 
fathers came, I took my precautions for my jouiney west- 
wards, Uariog provided a small quantity of corn, I pro- 
ceeded up along the eastern b^k of t|»e riyer ^lism^^ii tiU 

Z2 J 
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I eMne to the CMMr. Iivrcitttifp ftlMg lJhe%Mk #riM3 AKt 
fiffer«lboiitiliefciiflk part 6f a dity's journdy, fhil'f iBight 
babble to eniM it ividioiitiMlMgcMried iirto ihe Mi$9iHipi. 
ThemIforiftedaOtisg«ifjr«rt«ft«f eaaes^by <tite%artiMMMe 
«f wkM I pftiMI *oter ^ lifer ; ittd MM 'day «6atli% 
with^ Held of triiAiltfes in Ihe iiieadafirft» *l MUd ft Hit Me» 
ihid took from ittiietlMs, tlKs iitlicii, mnI *etm«|iii». 'Smmk 
after I arrlred amoiig the t^sMcrdCv* ^ vlRage><ff 'tHtttilkf^ 
of tihe/MM^ tirhere I teiied'iet^mi days^ imd H&tii |mmi- 
oeeded mmhwaMto to the itioiCh «ff tte "MmmM, ^trtdi, 
after it emen the great driver, nfitti ^ava eeaaMeriMo "^ihniia 
^tfaoiit liiteimisddg its mrndi^ craters wMnthe elear ^iMa^ 
ef the odier. Haiviiig, <!Mased the Mksh$^, 1 Went i»p lAfe 
jaSissaurt aloagiti nordieni hank« and dfter Mfenil days 
journey I arrived at' the nation of the Mk^mph^ 'tHiefef 
staid a toti^ time to learn the'tanguage taat ia>a|i0ten tidyatid 
them. In going aleiig tlie MUmufi I passed *tbfeagh'aiaade«is 
■-% whole day's Jonraay in length) Which were ^pnle oovend 
with buffiiloos. 

<' When the cold ivaspaM, and* the snows iiaere mtiledy 
I contioned my joarney ap along the Mimnari till i caaM "^lo 
the nation of the ¥Vesi^ or the Catmai, * Afterwards, In-tome- 
^aense of dirtctioas from Hhani, I proceeded in the saaie 
conne near thirty days, and ftt length I mstwtth^iMne ^the 
nation of the Otters, who were htfntiiig in Uhat neigh^^ar- 
hood, and were snrprised to see me aldtre, 1 eontilKied 'with 
the hunters two or three days, and then aoeompanied one of 
them and his wife, who was near her tiaie of lying in, to thek 
Tiikige, whioh hiy far off h^twiat the north and west. VTe 
conttaucd evrjoamey along the IMMtiWfov nine days, aii& 
•then we mhrshed dlrectfjr northwards for five days^ more« 
wf the Oneny who received nee with as moeh kindness as if 
I had been of their own ntftihn. A few dkys srftar I joined 
when we came to the 'Fine JR^er^ whieh runs westwards tn 
a dhrectlon contrary to that %A theAKnrttfrt, We proceeded 

down 



AkWii^liis river a'lHidle ilftjr, nnA ik^ nrrlted itt Ifie ittk^e 
a party of ilnbOUeny who were going to carry a calamet'of 
ptMiteto tt oaHon btfyotid fhem, and we embarked in a {letli* 
aiigre> and went down tiie rhrer for eigiiteen tltiys^ landing 
nownifd tliefftoilop(>l]rottr<otTeswitli provisions. When I 
arriiieU^tttienationii^lioivere at peace wftli'tlie Otiert^l 
iftaM With tliem itiH the eoiU was past, that f migitt learn 
'tiidr^hingnage,'w1ilfeli was aMnaumno motet of file nnftlons 
tltaC'liilAi tieyond tlietn* 

*^ Tlie cold was hardly gone ^hen I agahi endharlced On 

^tke^Piae ^Rtoer, and In my iMiirse i met with sevetiU national 

Wtth whom 1 gentM^ny staiti bot'Oiie night, lllfff arriwifl kt 

'the iiailrNr that is'boroneday's'jottniey'froin the Greai WaHer 

iththi^w^t. miAsiaaifon^lWein the woods about the dia- 

tamdeofaieagaefrom tim riter^^lVon their apptvhention '«f 

•Im^ai^ tnen, Wfab <5»me'ttp6n Ihfelr eoaats in floating vH* 

"iageSy an'^ ciirry oYT their children to make slavH of them* 

These men were described to be wbitej with Kong black 

beards tliat came down to their breasts ; they were Hiick 

and sliort^ bad large heads, which were covered with cloth ; 

they were always dressed, even in the greatest heats ; tlieir 

cloatbs fell down to the middle of their legs, wlilch with 

their feet were oovcred with red or yellow siofT. Their arms 

made a great fire and a great noise ; and wiien they saw 

tliemselves ont-nnmbered by Red Men, they retired on board 

their laige pettiaugre« their nnmber sometimes amoanting 

io thirty, but never more. 

* Those strangers came from the san-setting, in search of 
a yellow stinking wood, which dyes a fine yellow colour ) 
but the people of this nation, that they might not be tempt- 
ed to visit them, liad destroyed all those kinds of trees. Two 
other nations in their aeiglibourhood however, having no 
other wood, could not destroy the trees, and were still visited 
by the strangers ; and being greatly incommoded by them, 
had invited tlieir allies to assist them in making an attack 

upon 
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upon them the next time they shoald return. The following 
sumiser I accordiagiy joined in this expcditioR> and after 
trat elling five long days journey » we came to the place where 
the beardoil men usually lauded} where we waited seventeen 
days for their arrival. Toe R€d Men^hy my advice^ placed 
them$elv(?s in ambuscade to surprise the strapgers^ and 
accordingly when they lauded to cut the wood^ we were so 
sncce3sful as to UUl eleven of them> the rest immediately 
escaping on board two large pettiaugres, and flying west- 
ward upon the Great Water* 

*' Upon examining those whom we had killed) we fouud 
them much smaller than onrself es, and very white ; they 
had a large heati, and in the middle of the crown the hair 
was very long 3 their head was wrapt in a great many folds 
of stuff, and their cloaths seemed to be made neither of 

wool nor silk ^ they were; very soft, and of different colours* 
Two only of the eleven who were slain had fire-^irms with 
powder and balL I tried their pieces, and found that they 
were much heaf ier than ours, and did not klH at 3o great 

a distance. 

" After thie expedition I thought of nothing but proceed- 
ing on my journey, and with that design I let the Red 
Men return home, and joined myself those who inhabited 
more westward on the coast, with whom I travelled along 
t!ie shore of the GreiU Water, which bends directly betwixt 
the north and the sun-setting. When I arrived at the viU 
lages of my fellow-travellers, where I found the days very 
long and the nights very short, I was advised by the old 
men to give over all thoughts of continuing my journey* They 
toll! mc that the land extended still a long way in a direction 
bctwten the north and sun-setting, after which it ran directly 
west, and at length was cut by the Great Water from north 
to south. One of them added, that when he was yoang, he 
knew a very old man who had seen that distant laud before 
it was eat away by the Great Water, and that when the 

Great 
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iGreai Waiet was low, many rocks still appeared in (hose 
parts* Fiuding it therefore impracticable to proceed much 
fort hereon account of the severity of the climate, and the 
want of game, I retarncd by the same route by which I had 
set oat ; and reducing my whole trafels westward to days . 
journeys, I compute that they would ha?e employed me 
thirty-six moons ; but on account of my frequent delays^ it, 
was five years before I returned to my relations aniong 
the Yazous.** 

^ The remarkable difference I observed between the 
Natches^ including in that name the nations whom they treat 
as brethren, and the other people of Louisiana^ made me 
extremely desirous to know whence both of them might ori- 
ginally come. We had not then that fail information which 
we have since received from the voyages and discoveries of M** 
De Lisle in the eastern parts of the Russian empire* I there- 
fore applied myself one day to put the keeper of the temple 
in good humour, and having succeeded in that without much 
difliculty, I then told him that from the little resemblance I 
observed between the Natchcs and the neighbouring nations^ 
I Has inclined to believe that they were not originally from 
the same country, which they then inhabited ; and that if 
the ancient speech taught him any thing on that subject, he 
would do me a great pleasure to inform me of it. At these 
words he leaned his head on his two hands, with which he 
covered his eyes, and having remained in that posture about 
a quarter of an hour, as if to recollect himself, he answered 
to the following effect. 

** Before we came into this land wc lived yonder under the 
sun^ (pointing with his finger nearly south west, by which I 
understood he meant Mexico,) wc lived in a fine country 
where the earth is always pleasant ; there our suns had their 
abode, and our nation maintained itself for a long time agains^ 
the ancients of the country, who conquered some of our vil- 
lages in tlie plains, but never could force us from the moun- 
tains. 
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tains. Our nulioo. exfpnded'itself aloftg tMe great water mktte 
tifis large riter loses itself^ btiA as our enemiea were becraie 
very itttmerovS) andtrery wicked, mir Smts- MHt toine of 
oor sabjecte who Hved near this rtrery to ezftflihie wftte^r 
vre could retire ioto the coaatrj- Iftrovgh whith- it flowed*— 
Tbe country on the east side of the rifer being fovad ex- 
tremely pleasant, tfie Great Smn, upon tlie relttrn of those 
w4kK) Ifad ex am i n ed it* ordered' at) hi# avivfeets who Hved ki 
the plains, and who still defended themselves against the>ai»« 
tients of' the country, to remove into thiii land, here t& build 
a temple, and to preserve the etemalr fiVe/ 

'^ A great' part of our nation accordingly setthn! here» 
where they Kved in peace and' abundance for several' genera* 
tions^ the Great Sun, and those who had rem;uned with him, 
never thought of joining us, being tempted to conttn uo where 
they were by the pleasantness of the country, which was 
vejry warm, and by tlie weakness of their enemies who had 
fallen into civil dissentions in consequence of the ambition of 
one of their chiefs, who wanted to raise lumself from a state 
of equality with the other chiefs of the villages, and to treat 
all the people of hia nation as slaves. During those discords 
among oar enemies, some of them even entered into an alli- 
ance witli the Great Sun, who still remained in our old cauu- 
try, tliat he might conveniently assist other brethren who 
luid settled on the banks of the great water to the east of the 
large river, and /^xtcniled themselves so far on the coast, and 
among the isles, that the Great Sun did not beiir of them, 
sometimes for five or six yeans together- 

^' It was not till after many generations that the Great 
Suns came and joined us in this country, where, from the fine 
climate* and the peace we had enjoyed, we had multiplied 
like the leaves of the trees- Warriors of hre who made the 
earth to tremble, had arrived In our old country, and having 

entered iato an alliance with our bretbcrn, ccnquered our 

ancient 



aiieitnt MtMies ; bat tL^tfim^m aft«rw«pdii io make tla¥i$» 
«>f jOHr fonS) <he^ nflher idMiB «iMit to tbem, reft oot IM- 
itkMi \frtkO reAi4e;d lb MIow Ami rad came hrthcr «t(ehded 

only with tkctr sltLtds 
Upon my itfUng Utti who thoaiB warHon ot fire were^ h« 

repBed that they were bearded white nien^ spmewhat of a 
browniBh colour^ who carried arms that darted oat fire with 
a great uoifle^and killed at a great distance ; that they had 
likewise heafy arms which killed a great many oieii at once^ 
and like thunder made the earth tremble / and ih^^ .tjt^j 
came frpm the aunrisini; in floating village?. 

The ancients of tbe country he said were Tery luimerous^ 
«ad inhabited from the Western Coast ot the Great Water to 
tbe Northern Countries oq this side the snn, ancf very far vp- 
on the same coMt beyond the sun. They had a great number 
of large and sqial^ yiHages, which were alt baiH of stpnci 
and in which the^e were houses large enough to lodge a whpto 
Tillage. Their temples were built with great laboor and Hftf 
4ind they made beaatifoi works of all kinds of materials. 

But ye yourselves, said I, whence are ye come ? The spi« 
^nt speech) he replied^ does not say from what land wo 
came ; all that we know is, that our fathers, to come hither^ 
Ibllowed the sun, and came with him from the place where 
he rises ; that they were a long time on their journey, were 
all on the point of periflMng, and were brought into this coua« 
try without seeking it. 

To this account of the keeper of the temple, which was 
afterwards confirmed to me by the Great Sun, I shall add 
the following passage of Diodorus Siculus, which seeme to 
confirm the o^nion of those wbo think the eastern Ameri- 
cans are descended from the Europeans, who may hare been 
driven by the winds upon tl^ coasts of Guiana or Brazil. 

To the west of Africa, he says, lies a very large island; 
distant many days sail from that part of our coiftinent. Its 
fertile soil is partly plain, 4in4 partly moualainous. Tbe plain 
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country » most iweetand pleasa&t^ hefng watered e?ery 
where with ri valets, and naTigabla riters ; it is beautified 
with many gardens which are planted with all kinds of trees^ 
and the orchards pariicolarly are watered with pleasant 
streams. TbQ villages are adorned with houses built in a 
magnificent taste, having pastures ornamented with arboure 
covered with lowers. Hither the inhabitants retire during 
the summer to enjoy the fruits which the country furnishes 
them with in the greatest abundance. The mountainous part 
Is covered with large wodds, and all manner of fruit trees, 
and in the vallies, which are watered with ri? ulets, the inha- 
bitants meet with every thing thtit can render life agreeable. 
In a word, the whole island^ by its fertility and the abundance 
of its springs, furnishes the inhabitants not only with every 
thing that may flatter their wishes, but with what may also 
contribute to their health and strength of body* Hunting 
furnishes them with such an infinite number of animals, that 
in their feasts they have nothing to wish for in regard either 
to plenty or delicacy. Besides, the sea, which surrounds 
the island, supplies them plentifully with all kinds of fish, 
and indeed the spa in general is very abundant. The air of 
this island is so temperate that the trees bear leaves and fruit 
almost the whole year round. Tn a word^ tl^is island is so 
delicious, that it seems ratjier the abode of ^^ods than men. 

*^ Anciently, on account pf its rep^ote situation, it was al* 
together unknown ; but afterwards it was discovered by ac« 
cident. It is well known that from the earliest ages tlie Phe« 
nicians undertook long voyages in order to extend their com- 
merce, and inconsequence of those voyages established sq« 
veral colonies in Africa and the western parts of Europe.— < 
Every thing succeeding to their wish, and having become very 
powerful, they attempted (o pass the pUlars of Hercules and 
enter the ocean. They accordingly passed those pillars^ and 
in their neighbourhood built a city upon a peninsula of ^|iain, 
which they named UaUes* There amongst thc^ other build* 
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Ibgi proper for the place, they built a temple to Hercales, 
to whom they instltated splendid sacrifices after the manner 
of their conntry* This temple is in great Teneration at this 
day and sereral Romans who have rendered themseWes illus* 
trions by their exploits, hayeperfbrmed their TOWS to Hercules 
for the success of their enterprizes. 

^' The Phenicians accordingly having passed the straits of 
Sjpain, sailed along Africa, Irhen by the violence of the winds 
they were dfiren far out at sea, and the storm continuing 
several days, they were at length thrown upon this island^ 
Being the first who were accfuainted with its beatity and f)er« 
tility^ they published them to other nations* The Tuscan.*, 
when they were masters at sea, designed to send a colony 
thither, but the Carthaginians found means to prevent them 
on the two following accounts ; first they were afraid lest 
their citizens, tempted by the charms of that island, should 
pass over thither id too great numbers, and desert their own 
country $ nesLt they looked upon it as a secure asylum foi 
themselves, if erer any terrible disaster should befal their 
fepublic.*^ 

This description of Dtoddrus is very applicable in many 
circumstances to America, particularly in the agreeable tem« 
peratnre of the climate to Africans, the prodigious fertility of 
the earth, the vast forests, the large rivers, and the multi* 
tqde of rivulets and springs. The Natches may then justly 
be supposed to he descended from some Phenicians or Cartha«* 
giniai^s who had heed wrecked on the shores of Sppth Ame* 
rica in which case they might well be iulaglqed to have bu( 
li|tle acquaintance with the arts, as thqsq who first landed 
would be obliged to apply all their thoughts to their imme- 
diate subsistence, and consequently would soon become rude 
and b^rbaroMS. Their worship of the eternal fire likewise 
implied their descent frovf^ the Phenicians j; for every body 
knows that this superstitlop, which fircit took its rise in Egypt, 
was introduced by the Phenicians into all the countries that 
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ihky Tultod. The figorallTd ttiU^ w} tH MA S^MfUe. e^ 
pMSiions ia th« laogiiap of i%» I(8tqli«i# i« Ukewbe aiiillliic 
proof of tbek Mng descended from the PlieoiqiaMM* 

As.to those wkom the NsUcheS| long tCtier Aeir fir^t esliib>» 
Ibhment^ found iobabitiog the wetCern OffpM^ of AiiiiiiJai^ 

and whom wonameMexicn^s^tiiear&wbipli tbe]K posse^d 
and cttitifated with succomi oblige roe to gif^r tbmt^* diftireiit 

origin* Their temples, their sacrifices, tbeif buildiiigif OHm 
form of government^, and their manner of maUnj; '^^^ ^ 
denote a people who hare transmigrated in a' b^djry a^^ 
brought, with them the artf» the sciences,and iVik ^istomaoJK 
their conntry*. Those people had the art of wUtiagand alicr 
of. painting. Their arohiyes consisted of cloths of cotton^ 
whereon tbey bad paint^d^ or drawn aU. those traniactione^ 
which thejr thought worihf of lieing transmitted to pQSt^itjr*^ 
II were greatly to be wished that the first oonqiierora of till* 
new world had preserred to vs the figures of those drawings ;; 
for by comparing thens with the characters nsed by other nii* 
tions, we might perhaps hafe discorered the origin of the ttK 
habitants. The knowledge which we hare of the Chinese; 
characters^ which are rather irregohr dhnvings than cbaraic- 
tersy would probably have facilitated such a discovery ; and 
perhaps those of Japan would haive been found greatly to have 
resembled the Mexican ; for I am strongly of opinion that tho^ 
Mexicans are descended from one of those, two natioof « In 
fact| where is the impossibili(jr» that some prince in one of 
those coantries, upon failing in an attem|l!t to nuse himself to 
the sovereign power, should leave his native country with all 
his parti2;aBS and look for some new land, where, after he had 
established himself, he might drop all foreign eorresponddnce^ 
The easy navigation of the South Sea renders the thing pro* 
bable j and the new map of the Eastern bounds of Asia, ami 
the Western of North America, lately published byMrDe. 
Lisle makes it still more likely. This map makes it plainly 
appear^ that between the island of Jupan^ or Northern Coasts 
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of China, and those of America, there are other lands which 
tb this day ha?e remained unknown ; and who will take upon 
-liiiii to say thare Is no land, becaose it has never yet been dis- 
covered ? I have therefore good grounds to believe, that the 
Mexicans came originally from China or Japan, especially 
when I consider their reserved and uncommunicative disposi- 
tion, which, tothisddy, prevails among the people of the eas- 
tera parts of Asia. The great antiqaity of the Chinese nation 
likewise makes it possible that a colony might have gone from 
thence to America, early enough to be looked upon as the 
ancient of the country, by the first of the Phenicians who 
cot^ld besapj^osed to artive there. As a farther corrobora-. 
tion of my conjectures^ I was informed by a man of learning 
in 175^, that in the Ring's library there is a Chinese manu- 
script, which piositively affirms that America was peopled 
by the inhabitants of Corea. 

Moiicaoht*ap^ after giving me an account of his travels, 
spent foor or five days visiting among the NaCches, and then 
returned to take leave of me, when I made him a present of 
several wares of no great value, among which was a concave 
mirror about two inches and a half diameter which had cost 
me about three half-pence. As this magnified the face to four 
or five times its natural size, he was wonderfully delighted 
with it, and would not have exchanged it with the best mirror 
in France. After expressing his regret at parting with me, 
he retorD«d highly satisfied to his own nation. 

Moncacht-ap6!s account of the junction of America with 
the eastern parts of Asia, seems confirmed from the following 
remarkable fact. *^ Some years ago the skeletons of two large 
elephants and two small ones were discovered in a marsh 
near the river Ohio ; and as they were not much consumed, 
it is supposed that the elephants came from Asia not maiiy 
years before. If we also consider the form of government, 
and the manner of living among the northern nations of 
America, there will appear a great resemblance betwixt them 
and the Tartars in the north east part of Asia." 

The foregoing story has in it many iuternal marks of truth. 
Some of the more prominent of them may be here succinctly 
stated. 

Indians who have never seen the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide are wonderfully struck with this phenomenon. Many 
of the inhabitants of Quebec must still remember that the 
great deputation of Indian Chiefs, from the interior and from 
the Mississippi, which came to Quebec during the admtnis« 
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tratioo of Sir George Pretost^ aod had In their compaoj the 
sister of Tecamseh, were often to be seen sitting in a row 
upoo a wharf in the Lower Town of Quebec, contemplating 
in silence, and evidently under the deepest impression of awe, 
the rising and falling of the waters of the St, Lawrence. 

The white men here described correspond in every parti« 
cular with the Chinese, who, there is reason to believey' held 
commercial intercourse with the South of Africa long before 
Yasco de Gama dis'covered and doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Chinese are rather smaller than we are and have 
the palest complexion indigenous to Asia. Their muskets 
are match-locks and heavier than ours-^their powder is in* 
ferior in quality. 

The stinking wood mentioned by the Indian Chief is pro- 
bably fustic, yielding a yellow dye which is the prevailing 
colour of the garments of the superior classes in China. 

None of these things could have been known to the Indian 
Chief, and the general tone and character of Mr. du Pratz's 
work excludes the idea of his having fabricated the story. 



Art. XII. — Observations on the American 
Plants described by Charlevoix. By William 
Sheppard of Wood field* 
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Charlevoix in his '^ Histoire de la Nouvelle France,** de- 
scribes and figures a certain number of the Plants of North 
America, being principally such as struck him by their un- 
common appearance, or from having the reputation of pos- 
sessing medicinal or other remarkable properties.: of these 
he always makes due mention ; for a knowledge of which 
his account may be consulted, probably, with some advan- 
tage. But his descriptions are, in general, so imperfect and 
vague, and his figures so little like the plants they are intend- 
ed to represent, that it is with difficulty they can be identi- 
fied. These observations may possibly tend to a better ac» 
quaintance with the plants he has treated of: little of con- 
sequence is added respecting the qualities or application of 

the 
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* This Paper -was read before the Society for the £ncourage- 
meat of Arts and 3fii€iDce9 in Canada. 
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the plants ; the intentioa being more immediately to identi- 
fy them with the Nomenclature now made use of.* Pursh*s 
Flora^ as being the most general book^ has been followed, 
except when differently mentioned r 

1. *' Fougere quiporie des hayesJ^ 
A berry bearing fern to begin with> would strike him as 
sufficiently marvelous to excite some degree of wonder in his 
readers. Some perhaps may not have giTen him foil credit 
for the existence ot such an anomalons plant. His description 
being (wlUi the exception of the berry) quite that of a 
fern, has been found, after some degree of puzzling, to agre^ 
perfectly with Athyrinm bulbiferum ^ Sprengel^a, fern bearing 
bulbs on the back of the le^res ; a supernumerary means of 
reproduction possessed by this plant, like some of the lilies, 
onions, polygonums, &c., and which Charlevoix took to be 
berries ; he is therefore hot so much in error as iQjght have 
been supposed. This plant is found about Quebec. 

5. ** Cyprh de la Lausiane,^* 
Cupressus disticha. Cypress. A large tree, native of the 
United States ; not found north of 38« 50* according to the 
yovoger Mlchaox. 

3. *' CapiUaire du Canada:^ 
Adiantum pedatum. Maidenhair. A well known Cana- 
dian fern, and one of the most beautiful of the family : fouud 
on Sillerybank and other parts about Quebec. 

4. '< Origan du Canada^'' 
Mooarda fistulosa* An herbaceous perennial abont three 
feet high> strong scented : a native of Canada but not found 
nearQuebec. 

5. 6. ^' Myrthe a Chandeih, deux especes^** 
Myrica cerifera and caroliniensis. Candleberry myrtle.— 
Both these species produce green wax or tallow, by macerat* 

ing the leaves in warm water : the latter is a small shrub, 

growing 

* Plants, natives of the Southern States of North America, are mere- 
ly indicated by name, not being so interesting to us as those within our 
reach. 
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growii^ on the shores of the gulf of St. Lawrence : thd 
other is a much larger plant, and gro^s more %6 the south'* 
ward, 

7. ** Ij^cacMnha de pAmMque^ . 
PodophyllQni pellatum, Bilay apple. An berhaSceote pe- 
rennial plant, natWe ofUpper Canada. 

8. <^ Grande Aoquette du Canada^* 
Hesperis plnhatifidil ? Grows In the western States. 
9. '' TuVpier^ ou Lmirief djleUfs d6 Tulme.^ 
Iiiriodendron tulipifera. Cidled Poplar aboiiit New-Vori:; 

A laiige tre<i growing Fn the middle Stateflf, «iid in Up|^i^Ca« 
nada. 

10. *^ Scead^ ou Cachet de SiO^mon.^^ 

ConTallaria racemosa. Sdlomon^s seal. An heifhaceoos' 
perehhial> with a single stem, somewhat arched, beaming af 
the summira^ raceme of white flowers, fallowed by red ber« 
ries 5 comrfion in the woods in every ps^t of Canada^ 
ii. *' Polygonaium & fewrz jmnti^^ 

Uvtflaria perfoliata. Bellwort. A hisndsome hertMcedud^ 
perennial, bearing large yellow pendulous flowers : ednunon 
in Canada. — Marchmonthill. 

is. *' TroxsQmt etpete de PofygotuHumJ* 
tJvulariasessilifolia? A smaller plant than the fele^ngf 
one ; flowers straw colour ; very cott^mon in Stb. fbi wo6d. 

is. <« Le Oiiis^^.'^ 
Panax quinqaefofia. Ginseng^. This pfimt forlnerlf was 
an article of expoi^t to China; itgrowb aboiit IWontieal.' 
14. *« Vdetienne afeuilks d'orties, el k Jkun viMUei. 
15. ^^Faierienne a feuiUei d'orOei^ et d J/kuTs blanches^' 

16; <' Le Sdnafroi.'' 
Laurus sassafras. Sassafras grows thronghout the Statdr/ 
fWd in Upper Canada from Niagara westwHi^, 

17. ^^ Ljfchnis du Canada:' 
Asarum canadense. Wild Ginger. Grows in moist shady 
places throughout Canada. Sillery HiiU 



18. « Acada cfe PJ^tiini^:* 
l^ohiii^^i psendacaci^a. Lcjco^l. ^ b^dsofne ti;^ej;row". 
^ng .to tbe tooth of latUode 43 9 * its wood is verj Tfilifalifey 
and generally used in the ^St^te^ jfojr ^^i|aib for shipbuilding, 
^his tree probaUy might bear oii|r dimate^^ as do i^ iPtVi^- 
^ers' R. gtutinosa and hispida* 

19. <« Grants JP/^eir^^ 4^ Ckfnoda;' 
Sangoisorba caQa4^^|i^. SWffSjt ^n herbaceous pcrcn- 
niahplant growing; al^ijt,|^ec.r4nrgWtef^^ 

JHUglvaUa ^andsSora*} Oneuniber tree/ His descriptidn 
agrees with ibis species, except in height; which in foVorabte 
soils attains an altitnAs 4hf dO feet : probably it may be the 
gla^c;^, wl)|cl|is ji miidb.leBA4i!)0e»V/These are natives <^f the 
Sl^Mf r thft ACiimin^^ another apedes Is fottnfl^ ^e Mi- 

Cb«ro|^Uil0i danadense. Ceifienii sanvi^e. An heirba^ 
ceoui^ per^qgi^^ globing pommoniy in dry woods^ and used 
by the Canadians as a pot herb* 

99* '< AconU ijleurs de soleiL^* 
ftuddeekia ladnlata. A showy perennial planl;^ growing 
commonly about Quebec* Its qual^tjr of bj^ing ^<un vrai poi« 
son*' does not seem to be knoif^n in,the present day* 

23. '< ThaUctrum du Canada,"^ 
There are several Thalic^ms groA^ ing alH>ut Quebec ; 
the one he describes is supposed to be the pubescens, the taUr 
est of the genus : it grows In moist shac^ places aboi^ Qi^e* 
bee. 

24. ^f Eupaioire ou Agrinmne ^ feuiUes d^Aunie^ 
Eupatorium purimreum. An herbaceous perennial plant, 
growing with a single stem to the height of six feet, producing 
an umbel of purplci ^oweirs at the top. Grows in swamps. 

Its 
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Its congener E« perfoliatum is known to be a specific in inter- 
mitantferers : it grovVs plentifully at the mouth of the ri?er 
fichemini 

25. '^AkiedelaFhride:' 
6ordonia!asianthos« Loblolly Bay, A large efergreen 
Tree^ bearing a beaatiful white flower^ the size of a rose. It 
is a natife of the most sontkern StatdB* 

iaJ^' BeUsdu Canada:*^ 
ErigeroQ heteropbyllum ? Upper Canada. 
27. .^< Jasmin de la FhriS,^' 
Qelsemiaum pitidum. Carolina Jasmin- A hJindsdme 
pianti girowiog in the fioiithera states* • 
.. m. ^' PJam ^OtciikfH*" 
PUtanu^ pcCiidentalisM ^WesteMi Plane tree* Button wood/ 
A large V^^ iM^f4 of the Stater^ growing at far north as Bur- 
lington on Lake Champlain. It is a handsome tree^ thriving 
well at Montreal in plaotatiiins. Abohdant in Upper Canada. 
. 29. >< An^cUqaea flffufrs blanches du Qmadk/* 
Angelica luclda. An.herhaceous plant^ native of Caiiada ; 
growing at Point Levis. '. , i / « 

30, '^ AngeUque ^ ffet^spmiqirces.*' 
Angelica atrppurpurea. Tbis j)l^t resembles the ihregt^> 
iog one, and grows at the same place, 

31, *' Laurier rouged* 
Laurus caroliniensi^. Red Bay. A small tree growing 
in the Southern States. 

3^. " Bignoma du Canada:^,] 
Bignonia rudicaus. Scarlet trumpet flower* A beautiful 
perennial climbing plants growing in Pensyhania and the 
States south of it. 

33. " Troene aux, Bayes viokUes."' 
Lfgustrum vulgare- Privit. Au evergreen sbrab said to 
be a native uf Canada, probably of the Upper Province. It 
is also an European plant* 

34 
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34. *' Erahle SJfeurs rouges^'* 

Acer rubram- Red Maple. Called by the Canadislhs, 
Plane^ A large tree growing coxnmoaly about Quebec, add 
io common with the other maples yields a saccharine sap 5 
bti{ the sugar made from it, is inferior in quality to that ob- 
tained from Acer s^ccharinum and nigrum. It is surpri2iin^ 
that CharleToix should mention this species only, out of the 
nine found in America* 

35. *' Apios de VAmSnqueJ'\ 

Apios tuberosa. Earthnut* A climbing herbaceous plant j 
producing pea blossoms of a dark brown colour* The tube- 
rous roots are pleasant to eat. It grows in moist shady places 
and on borders of rivers ; Echemin, Island of Orleans, &c. 

36. <' Ire Sabot de la Vierge.'' 
Gyprepedium spectabile. Our Lady's slipper. An orchi- 

deons plant* It is one of the most brilliant we have, 

rather scarce about Quebec, but is to be found at Marchmont 
and Ste. Foi meadows. There are four other species of this 
.beautifol gequs here > one of them^ the C humile, is Tcry 
common in Sillery wood. 

37. *' Arbre pour le mal de dentil* 
Zantbozylum fraxineum* Prickly Ash. Frene piquant. 
This is a small tree with pinnated leaves, and the branches 
tnrmed with thorns ; its fruit is a small black berry, hating a 
very pungent flavour of lemenpeel. It grows on stony lands 
about Montreal > 

38. '^ Cerisidr noir de la Ftmdd:' 
f^runus virginiana. Wild Cherry. A tree growing in fil- 
torable situations to a large size. The wood in some degree 
resembles Mahogany, and is much used by Cabinet-makers 
for making tables and other furniture. Boards and scant- 
ling are annually brought to this market from the State of 
New Vork> trhere it grows abundantly, and attains a great 
slze-«it is also a natire of Canada. 

Cc 39. 
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39. ^^ Scrpentaire de VJmMque.*^ 
AristolochU serpent&ria* VirgiDia snake root; An her* 

baceons perennial plant, native of the Southern States. 

40, << Smilax dfeuiUes de Laurier^'* 

Smilaz laorifolia* A southern climbing plants not Cana- 
dian, 

41, •< Le Chine smU:* 
Quercus phelloS) MichauiCm One of his yarieti^Si probably 
the humilis; Willow oak. — grows in the Southern States. 
49« '« Chine vert A feuiUes oblangues.** 
Qaercns virens. Live Oak. A native of Virginia to Flo- 
rida, where the timber is in great request for ship building. 
43, «' Chine d feuUles de Ch^taigne.*' 
Quercus prinos • Michaux. One of his Tarieties, of which 
he has several i they are n:iade distinct species by Pursh ; 
mostly natives of the south, although it is probable tiiat some 
of them may be discovered in Canada. The wood Is said 
to pass as white oak. 

44. « Chine noir.'' 
Quercus fiermginea. Mkhaux. Black jack oak. Grows 
in New Jersey and southward. 

45, << Chene bUmc aux feuilksBrmiet depomie$J^ 
QuerciM palustris } Fin Oak. Charievoia' description 
is so obscure that it is difficult to identify it with ai^ species ; 
it comes nearest to the palustris^ New England, to Peosylva* 
nia, in swamps. 

46. <' Chine bUmc de Virginie:' 
Quercus alba* White Oak. This Oak is very generally 
diffused throughout North America, from Canada to Florida, 
and is of all the species^ the most generally useful in the arts « 
Great quantities of this wood are annually brought to Quebec 
from Upper Canada and the State of New York, in the log ; 
aad made into staves of different sizes for exportation to Ea- 
rope and the West Indies* It is not found nearer to Quebec^ 
than the Three Rifeit. 

47 
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4t. *« Le Chene d^eau** 
Qoercus aquatica. Water Oak, Grows ia swamps ia 
Maryland to Florida. 

48. *' Le Chene rouge.^^ 
Qaercus rubra. Red Oak. A large tree, wfcose wood is 
of little Talue, except for dry barrel stares. A Tery orna* 
mental tree for parks. This is the Oak commonly found 

about Qdebec* ^ 

49. *' PevpUer noir de ia CaroHnc.*^ 
Populus angulata. Mississippi Cotton Tree. A large tree 

growing in Virginia to Florida 5 the young branches are an- 
gular, 

50. ** Lheton pourpre de la Caroline^ 
Convolvulus sagittifolitts. A southern climbing herbace- 
ous plant 

51. " Tupelor 
Nyssa tomentosa. Large Tupelo. Wild OKve. A large 
tree growing in the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, 

52. ^« Autre Tupehr 
Nyssa biflora. Black Gum. A Southern tree<i 

53« *' Arhrisseau aromaiique:* 
Calycanthus floridus. Carolina alspice. Sweet scented 
shrub. A natire of Carolina. 

54* ^^ Casine ou Apalachine^* 

Ilex vomitaria. A handsome shrub, growing on the sea 

coast of Carolina to Florida. 

55. ^^ Aconit du CModaJ* 
Actasa americana^ alba et rubra. Herb Christopher.— 
White and red Cohosh. An herbaceous perennial plant 
growing commonly in woods aboat Quebec ; it is said to 
possess medicinal properties." 

56« ** PetH Apocymn du Canada,** 
Apocynum androsasmifolium. Dogbane. An herbacious 
perennial growing abundantly about Quebec on dry ground : 
it produces clusters of handsome bell shaped flowers at the 
t C c ^ ends 
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ends of the braoches. It is sometimes called ^' Ilerbe 4 id 
puce/' 

67« ** Lierre a iroisfeuilies du Canada,^* 

Rhas toxicodendroD. joisoa viae. ^^ Herbe i^ ia puce .*' 
This i9 thp plant which is supposed to comm unless te tbe vin- 
plea^ant affection of the skin, known by tl|e above cai|adiai| 
DaiDe« It grows abundantly on Cape Diamond and on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence; the climbing Tariety has i^ot 
been discoTered abont Quebec. 

58. ^' Lierre a cinq feuiUes du Canada.^* 

Cissus hederacea. Fiye leaved Ivy. A shrubby cliipbef, 
growing at Montreal ; not found at Quebec except in a cfi)- 
tivated state* 

59. ^* Trefle du Canada:^ 
This appears to be a Psoralea^ or Hedysarum. 

60. '^ Solanum a iroisfeuilies du Canada^** 
Trillium erectum* Herb true love. An herbaceous peren- 
nial producing in May, from the centre of its three leaves^ a 
large brownish purple ^owex, having a disagreeable scent 3 
plentiful about Quebec. 

61. ^^ Grande comolide du Canada^' 

' TbU is a Solidago, but it is impossible to i^ake put the 
species by Charlevoix* description \ there are a gre^t man]r ip 
Canada. 

62. ** Herbe a Serpens a Sonnetlesj** 

Bidens frondosa ? An annual plant growing in Pensylvauia 
to Carolina. 

63. " Senekar 
Folygala senega. Sepec^ Suake foot. \ pe|:ennial her- 
baceous plant, possessing medicinal properties; it has not 
been found near Quebec. 

64. *' Plakminier de la Floride*^ • 
Piospyrus virgiuica. Persimon. A tree |;rowiDg from 
New York to Florida, bearing a fruit the size of a plnin, 
\vhich is eatable after having been mellowM by frost, 

65. 
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66. *' La SarrasineJ'* 

Sarr»ceoia purpurea^ Side saddle flower. An herbaceous 

pereoDial growiog in sphagnons swamps about Quebec : the 

leaves are tubular of pitcher shaped and are always filled with 

water. Tlus rery singular plant was named after a Dr. Sar- 

^asin of Quebec* 

66. *' Sang Dragon du Canada.^* 

Sangttinaria canadensis. Blood root. A perennial herba- 
ceous plant, growing throughout Canada. Its thick fleshy 
roots are full of a deep red juice, and have cathartic and eme- 
tic qualities. 

67. ^' Matagon du Canada." 

Cornus canadensis. A low herbaceous plant growing about 
Quebec on dry ground : jt bears a snjall red fruit four 
or five together, ccntaining a flat stone } it is sometimes ez« 
posed for sale in market by the name of '' Graine de perdrix,*' 
but this name I belieye, is also given to the fruit of Gautheria 

procambens and Mitchella repens. 

68. 69. ** La Canneberge, deux e^eces^^ 

Ozycoccus vulgaris and raacrocarpus. Two kinds of Cran* 
berry. Atoca. Two slender recumbent shrubby evergreens ^ 
growing in swampy and marshy grounds^ producing the well 
known fruit called Cranberry : the former species grows in a 
sphagnous swamp at Sillery 5 the fruit is very delicious : tlbe 
other grows in abundance in the bays bordering on Lake St. 
Peter^ and bears the fruit usually brought to market. 
70. *^ HetUsaron d trots feuUles du Canada. 

Iledysarum canescens ? An herbaceous perennial* 
71* *' Fumetaire gousseuse et toujours verte du Canada. ^^ 

Corydalis glauca. A beautiful biennial plant, of a light 
green colour^ bearing flowers bandsoiuelj marked with yellow 
red and green : grows in Ste. Foi wood. 

72* *' Fumaria iuberosa insipida ; CanadensiiS 
porydalis cncularia. Breeches flower. A pretty little herb* 
aceotts perennial, growing Qn the {filaud of Orleans. 

37, 
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73. " Petite AnchoUe du Canada:' 
Aguilegia canadenns. Columbine^ A handsome berba^ 

eeous perennial, growing on the rocks on the shores of the 
$t. Lawrence^ and on Cape Diamond. 

74. '^ Jster^ ou Etoile Jaune ailSe.** 
Helenium antumnale ? An herbaceous plant haring the 

appearance of a small sunflower ; grows on the shores of the 
St: Lawrence near the Echemin. 

75. ^* PetUe aster d'automne a largesfeuOlesJ'* 
' Aster macrophyllus* The most common Aster about Qae- 
bee ', it bears a corymb of pale blue flowers. 

76. *' Panacee du Canada:* 
A ralea racemosa. Spikenard • An herbaceous plant grow- 
ing to the height of four or five feet, generally in shady moist 
places ; its root is aromatic and is said to possess medicinal 
properties, 

77, *' Souchet de fJmeriqueJ* 
Cypems odoratus > A sonthern grass-like plant growing 
on banks of rivers. 

78. ^' Bignonia a JeuUles de Roam:^ 
\ Catalpa syringsefolia. Catalpa. A handsome sonthero 
tree ; it is much planted about New York for ornament^ but 
^^ tender to thrive here 3 a plant at Woodfield annually dies 
doVn to the root;^ making shoots every year abont four feet 
higb^ 

79. '* Petit Laurier de la CaroUne:^ 

I*auni8 Benzoin or Dyospyms 5 both small sbmbs growing 
in Carofiaa and southwards. 

§0. ^^ Solanun ^ trots feuittes de ta Caroline*** 
TrilUnm sessile* A southern herbaceous plants resembles 
No. 60. 

81 . '^ Le pkd de Feau de Pjmirique:* 
Arum sagittifoKum. An herbaceous plant growing in the 
water.) Pensylvauia to Carolina. 

82. 
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82^ <' Rucine de la Chined 
Smllax tamnoides. Ad herbaceous climber, native of Vir* 

giDia to Carolina. 

83. '^ Chhrefeuille draUer 
Azalea periclymenoides. Upright Honey*suckle. Ad 
orDamental shrub of several varieties, growing throughout the 
States : there are manj other species, but none are yet found 
ID Lower Canada* 

84. ^^EUeborine. 
Fogooia ophio|;lossoides* A beautiful orchideons plant, 
growing abuftdantly in a sphagaoiu^ swamp at Sillery. 
85« ^' Arbrisseau auxfemlUs d'Aulme. 
Ciethra alnifolia. A handsome shrub| native of the United 
States, New England to Virginia. 

86. •« Le Noyer noir:* 
Juglaos nigra. Black Walnut* A large tree native of the 
States and of Upper Canada west of Ontario. Its timber is 
very dark colour'd> and is much used by Cabinet makers for 
making tables and other furniture : it is brought to this mar- 
ket in saw'd stuff from the Niagara frontier. 

87. " Faseole dJJeurs rouges»* 
Erythrina herbaeea* A beautifnl perennial of Carolina 
and Florida, 

88. " Sarbier du Canada^ 

Sorbus americana* Mountain Ash. Masquabina. A 
small tree producing clusters of red berries, common about 
Quebec^ the whole plant abounds in prussic acid. 
89. '* Bruyere quiporie des Bai/csJ** 
Empetrum nigrum. Crake berry. A low straggling shrub ; 
grows on the islands and shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
90. ^^ Bpinette ou Sapinette du Canada-^* 
Finns nigra v. alba. Black or white Spruce. Two upright 
pyramidal trees 5 from the branches of the former is made 
the wholesome beverage spruce beer ; and the timber of 
both, bat of the former in preference is manufkctured into 

deals 
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deals, for exportation to the irish market principally • they 
both grow about Quebec, and abundantly throughout Canada. 

91. ^* Bourdene du Canada.^* 

Viburhum nudum ? A small tree growing aboat Quebec, 
producing clustres of black fruit. 

92. '^ Mekze ou Cedre du Canada.'^ 

Pinus mlcrooarpa. Larch. Epinette rouge. This is a da* 
ciduous pine attaining a toleratbly largef size. The timber is 
used for spars of hips and the roots for knees^ The wood 
is prefer'd as fuel for steam-boats* Common about Qoebee 
and throughout Canada. 

23. « Bluet du Canada.'' 

Vaccinium pensylvanicum. Whurtle berries* Bilberries. 
A shrub about a foot high> producing the well known fruit 
of the above names ; it is very common about Quebec. 

94. '^ Saxf inter hJemUcs de Cypres du Canada J* 

Joniperus Virginiana. Red cedar. Cedre rouge. A small 
tree producing the wood with which lead pencils are made. 
It grows round Lake Ontario^ and at the falls of the Ottawa. 

95. *' PetU JUsier afeuilles d*Arbousier.'* 

Aronia arbutifolia ? Persootu A shrub four or five feet 
high growing throughout the States . 

96. '« Petti Buh du Canada J^ 
yacciniura Vitis Idxa, A recumbent evergreen shrub 
producing a red whurtle berry ; it is not common, but is to Be 
found on the road side in Sillery wood. It is also an £u« 
ropean plant* 

97. *' Grande Statice de VAmerique.** 
98. ^' Panacee musque du Canada.' 
Chaerophyllom Claytoni } An umbelliferous plants hating 
a pleasant fragrance. 

The plants which Charlevoix deseribes in Nos« 14^ 15 & 97^ 
have not been ascertained. 
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Among the earliest notices of tliis tree, or shrub, is that 
which is found in a letter of a Jesuit Missiooary of more 
than a century back. This letter is to be found in the sixth 
tol. of the *^ Lettres EdiEantes*' page 127- That part of 
the letter which relates to this^ is as follows ; ^< Le grand 
Ittqiibaire ne contribue pas pen a la decoration de I'Eglise 
et des Chapelles. Je n*ai paslieudemenager lacire> car 
ce pays ci m'en fonrnlt abondamment. Les Isles de la 
met sent bord^es de lauriers sauvages qui portent en au- 
tomne des graines k peu-pr^s semblables k celles que 
portent les g6n6vrier3. On en remplit des chaudieres, et on 
les fait booillir avec de Pean -, k tn^Sure que Teau bout^ la cire 
terte surnage et se tient an desbds de Teau. I)*un minot de 
rette graine> on tire prds de quatre llTres de tire ; elle est 
tres-pure et tres-belle, mats nVst ni douce nl maniable* — 
Apres quelques epreuires j*ai troav£qu*en y mettant autant de 
Shifi ou de bceuf^ ou de mouton, ou d*origna1^ que de cire> 
on en fait des cierges beaux, fermes, et d*nn trds bon usage; 
arec vingt-quatre livres de cire et autaiit de duif, oh fera 
deux cens bougies^ loogues de ^plus d*an pied de Roi. Oa 
troove une infinite de ces lauriers dans les Isles et sur les 
bords de la mer : one scale personne cneilleroit aiseoient 
quatres minots -de gralne par jour* Cette graine pend par 
grappes aux branches de Parbre. J^en ai envoye une branche 
k Quebec avec un pain de cire ; elle a ^te trouf e exoellente^ 

The next author in whom I find mention made of this tree» 
is M. Le Page Du Pratz in his history of Lousiana. 

This gentleman had a grant of land there, and informs us 
that he dcToted his attention particukirly during the sixteen 

D D years 
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yetrs he resided there, to the study of the tirees and plants 
which might be caltiTated with advantagej and had made such 
progress io this study, as to be able to send to the West India 
Company in France no less than three handred additional 
plants found in their Possessions, and worthy the attention of 
the public. His account of the ixtt is as follows : 

' The Mi^rile'fVax tree is one of the greatest blessings with 
which nature has enriched Louisiana, as in this country the 
bees lodge their honey in the earth to save it frop^ the ravages 
of the bears who are very fond of it, and doa*t value their 
stings* One would be apt to take it, at first sight, both from 
its bark and its height, for that kind of laurel used in the 
kitchens. It rises in several stems from the root ; its leaf is 
like that of the laurel, but not so thick nor of such a lively 
green. It bears its fruit in bunches like a nosegay, rising from 
the same place in various stalks about two inches long : at 
the end of each of those stalks is a little pea, containing; a 
kernel in a nut, which last is wholly covered with wax. The 
fruit, which is very plentiful, is easily gathered, as the shrub 
is very flexible. The tree thrives as well in the shade of other 
trees as in the open air, in watery places and cold countriee? 
as well as in dry grounds and hot climates ; for I have bean 
told that some of them have been foond in Canada^ a country 
as cold as Denmark' 

This tree yields two kinds of wax, one a whitish yellow, 
and the other green. It was a long time before they learned 
to separate them, and they prepared the wax at first in the 
following manner. They threw the grains and the stalks into 
a large ketUe of boiling water, and when the wax was de» 
tached from them, they scummed off the grains. When the 
water cooled, the wax floated in a cske at the top, and being 
cut small, bleach e in a shorter time than bees wax T They 
now prepare it in this manner 5 they throw boiling water up- 
on tha Stalks and grains till they are entirely floated, and when 

they 
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they have itood iSins a few minotes, tbey poar off the water, 
which carries the finest wax with it. This wax when cold is 
of a psle yellow coloari and may be bleached ia six or seyea 
days. Ha? ing separated the best wax, they pour the water 
again upon the stalks and grains* and boil all together till they 
think they have separated all the wax. Both kinds are ex- 
ported to oar sngar islands, where the first is sold for 100 ioli 
thepoondi and the second for 40« 

This wax is so brittle and dry that if it falls it breaks into 
sereral pieces ; on this account howeVer it lasts longer than 
that of Franccj and is preferred to it in onr sugar islands^ 
where the latter is softened by the great heats, and consumes 
like tallow. I would advise those who prepare this wax to 
separate the grain from the short stalk before they boil it, as 
the stalk is greener than the grain, and seems to part easily 
with its coloar. The water which serves to melt and sepa- 
rate the wax is far from being useless. The fruit communi- 
cates to it such an astringent virtue, as to harden the tallow 
that is melted in it to such a degree, that the candles miyl^ of 
that Uiilow are as firm as the wax candles of France. This 
astringent quality likewise renders it an admirable specific 
against a dysentery or looseness. From what I have said of 
the myrtle wax tree, it may well be believed that the Fi'ench 
of Louidana cultivate it carefully, and make plantations 
of it." 

Much valuable information respeqtiog this shrub is con- 
tained in the work of Duhamel on trees and shrubs col- 
lavated in France, without which this cQippilation would 
be incomplete. It is treated of in (he second Yptumeof that 
rxcelleot work (Edit. Paris 1804,) page 189, 

Tbeartifcle is as follows. 

«' MYRICA, 

MYRIGA. Linn. Glasse XXII, DMde. Order V. Pent* 

andrie* 

J)d 2 MYRICA. 
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u$»9, Ordre lY. 

GBNRJU 
Chakm lAlo^^ eoit^iSfi tficaHkf un^fhrei «< j^«m hom. 

Mdhidumalt. 
CALICE et COROLLK Nab^ remplacfe par/ «iie 6- 

#iiillt. 
BTAMINES^ Ofdtnwemient q«iu^ri« qii^aefob eiaq 

Qu six aiUich6«9 tottt-4«iMt.^ la Imso 
d9 Pipaille, oa plutdt m no^e poiiC 
^e rfaaille sar Taze da cluvtoq ; an. 
therf9 a qaatre sillpQi ail 4 (fewiL Logpef 
qni s'oa^reot laleralMBent, et^cart6ea 
Tooe de l^aotra par le fiki qui las porta. 

CALICE at CX>ROLLE. Coiame dana I'lodif Ida ai4lew 
FiSTIIi. Of aire attach^ sor Paxe coaMiiua aa mtoie 

point qae I'toiilla qai racoompagae) at 
termini par d^ux stylea 4£life asttg- 
mate simple. 
i^JUliCARPE. Frait globaleox, compost d'un noyao 

jpeiapli par une laule graiae, et ravdta 
d*une membrane an pea charnue^ cou- 
▼erte d'ooe oeoehe de one greiHie* La 
fruit dtt Myrica gal4 est terming, par 
troift lobes et n*est pas couTort da cira^ 
GRAINS. D^pourrae d*a)bameo. 

Caractbrx Esscntixl. Chatona dioiqaes ; flears mUei, 
composes de quatre £tamine» accompagn^es d\iae ^cail« 
Je i flearfl femelles, formes d'one ecaille et d*on ovaire i 
deux stjjfis, qui dftvicnt nit fr4iit ik noyaa uailocolaire 
monosperme. 

Caracterxs 



Caiucti&bs svcoNDAiREt. ArbrliBeaaz aromatiqQeii ordi* 
nairemeni toojoore terd». Feuilles simples et alternes^ 
parMmiet (te petits points jaunes T68ineux* Fleurs pla* 
cees k Taisselle des feuilUs ou aa somdiet des rameanx. 

'Cfti>RB NATtTRCL. Ge genre estptactf dkas la seconde sec- 
tion de la fomtUe des Amentaoies de Jassieu^ avec les 
Peupliers et les Saales ; mats il » de plus grands rapports 
avec la Cg w y to t a , range duns nne section dlff)§rente,parce 
qn.*U porte des ohatons m^les et des diatotts femelles sur 

^ le uAmt iodif idu> an lien de- les' avioir snr des individas 



Dbnomimatmiv^ Ettmolooir. Le nom de Gal^^ celui de 
M^rieSy eelni dftCirier, sonl emploj^s en fran^ais poor 
designer ce genre. OaU fut le nom g^nerique adopts 
parToumefort. Gelni de Myrka^ tiri dn motgrecmjf- 
ron^ qui signifie parfinni^. Ini fnt ensaite substltni par 
Iiinnetts* Gelai de CIrier a. 6te dottn6 k ces ip£g4tanz b 
canse de la singnliire propriit^ qn'ils ont de porter de la 
eirOii 

Obssrtationsi On connott hntt driers ; nn d'Enrope^ 
deuB de L*Amerique septentrionaley un dn Japon , un des 
illesA^vM, eltreisduCap de Bonne»Esp^rance. Cdai 
da Japoo^ est on arbro de pedle tailte ; les antres ne 
sontqne de^ aiibrliseans qui s?ei6?entdepnis^qoatre'jnsqn*4 
hn\t oo nen( pieds. Tons peuTent Atre natornlls^ en 
France, et mMtent de Tdtre i cause de leor joli feniUagOi 
de t^odenraromatiqneqalls exhalent, et de la propri6i6 
qnMls ont de. pniifier Talrdes Item maricagenx oik iisal- 
ment k vWre de priC^rence. Denz senlementi le Myrica 
galfret oelai de Ponsylvaale penvent supporter les froids 
rigonrenx da nord de la France ; les autres qa*on y cal« 
tifo> en lea abritant TblTer dans Focangerie, ne pentent 
AtrepUntii en pMoe tarr/s qne dans. Ua dopartements 

maritlmes du nridL 

ESPECESL 
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ESPECES. 
1. MYKICA cerifera. 

M' /o/it> lanceolatis aaUU supeme serroHt pUmu 

Lam. Eocycl. 2. p. 592. 

MYRICA cerifera (arborescens) foUit lanceolaUs rariier 

serratis utrinque atigusiatis acuHtsimisyfructibui ndnmbus. 

Mich. Fl. Bor. Amen 
flyrtus BrabanUcm HmiUi CaroUfdensU bacealai frudu ra» 

cemoso semli monopyrenoi Pluk. Aim. 260, t. 48. f. 9. 

Catisb. Carol. 1. p. 69, t. 69. 
M^ca cerifera, Variet. aogostlfolia. Ait. Kew. Com* 
• Qoon Americao Candleberry myrtle des AngUd$» 
X)irler oo arbre de cire de la LouisiaDe, vulgairemeniy Der 

¥^achsb^um en Alkmand. 

2. MYRICA PensjWaQica. Tab. 55. 
M foUis obiengis obtuHuscuUs^ aim %upeme serralis alHs 

iniegerrimis junioribus marginibus reooluHi* Lam* EiicycU 

2. p. 592. 
MYRICA cerifera media. Mich. Fl. Bor* Amer. 2, p. 228* 
Ulrica {GarQUnienm),fdUi lanceolaUs ierratis caule suffra- 

ticq$o» Mipu Die. 4. d. 3. 
ja^rius Brabantica simiUs CaroUniensU humiUor^ foBie la* 

iioribus et magie serraiU. Catksb* Carol. I. p. 13* 1 13. 
Myrica Cerifera. Ait. Kew. Broad Itaved An&erkan Can- 
dleberry joyrtle en on^Aifr, Variet. latifoUa, Cirier nala da 
Caroline. 

Cea deux Girier» farent regard^ par Linnoeus comme ?a* 
rietes de m^me esp^ce et design^ tout deaz par le nom de 
Myrica Cerifera. lU se confoodent en effet dans leurs carac- 
l^res exterieurs par nne quaptit(6 de nuances inlermediaires ; 
mats le Cirier de la Louisiana ne resiste point aux bivers dans 
le nord de la France, tandis que celoi de PensyWanie n*y 
craiat pas les froids rigooreux, et cette consideration seule 
suiiit a des cultifateurs pour regarder ct% deux arbri^eaux 
0QiDme especes distinctes. lis croissent en abondance Too et 

I'autre 
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I'Autre en Ameriqney au voisinage de la mer^ daot letter* 
raina bas et humides^ dans le s prairies tonrbeuses^ dans - les 
marais, etc. Celui de PensyWanie) introdait ea Europe 
eomme celui de la Loalsiane depais one centaine d'annies.. 
commence k devenir common en France, oii on le cultive 
dans ies bosqaests.. II en eiiste dans les jardtns de 
Malmaison de snperbes indi? idas qui ont huit pieds de hant ; 
^livation presqne aussi considerable que* celle qne Pespece 
acquiert dans son pays natal* 

Le diametre de la tige da Cirier de PensyWanie est d'en* 
Tjron deax ponces lorsqu*!! a acquis toute sa croissance ; 
son ^orce est lisse et gris&tre ; ses branches ^tal^s et ra- 
menses forment une tdCe arrondie, dont les feoilles, too- 
jonrs vertes et tres aromatiqoes> ressemblent assez pour la 
grandeur et la forme k celles du Laorier commun ; elles 
ont une ou deux dents de chaqoe cote vers le sonimet, et 
sont parsem4es en-dessous de points jannes resineux tr^s 
apparents. Lea chatons m^les qui se developpent vers le 
milieu dn Printems, sont longs d'nn ponce, peu serr^s, droits 
et sessiles k Taisselle des fcuilles*' Les cbatons femelles* 
sont tres courts, produisent de petits fruits ronds comme des 
grains de potvre, et converts d*nne couche de substance gre- 
noe« qui devient blanch&tre pendant I'hiver et leur donne 
Vapparence de petites dragees* 

Le Cirier de la Lonisiane a la forme plus elaocee que celui 
de PensyWanie, les feoilles plus ^troites, plus pointues aux 
denz bouts, plus dent^es, plus minces, plus roides^ et par- 
sem6es de points dores sur les deux faces, tandis que celles 
du Cirier de Pensylvanie n'en ont ordinairement que sur la 
face inf^Tlenre* 

Michaux, qui, k Texerople de Linn^, a reuni sous le nora 
de Myrica cerifera le Cirier de la Louisiane et celui da Pen« 
sylvanie comme vari^tes de mime espece, a ^tabli sous la 
nom de Mj/rica cerifera pumila une trolsiema vari^l^ qa*il a 

observee 
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obMrtfc (kMis les lieiiK Mca deputs la Cwroliiie juM|a*4 (a 
FtorMe. Gette vari^te, qui n*est peilt-dtre due qtt'4 la na- 
ture da terrpain^ est beaucoup p\uB petite qtie l^B precedentes, 
et n'a pas les feniUes beaacoup plus grandes que le Mjrica 
gale d'Europe* 

CuLTua^. Le Cirier de la LouillaDe^ qa*on abrite I'hifet 
an orangepie dans le nord de la France, est cnhife ^u pet 
•t en ferre de brnyerej et muUipli^ par les graiDes qa'oa 
seme sous ch&ssis sur une conche de chaleur mod^r^e. Geloi 
de Pensylvanie, qu'oti plaate en pleine torre, aime de pr£fi« 
rence le terreau de bruyere^ et relissit anssi tr^ bien dans 
«ne bonne terre a ble. II se muUiplie de lui«mdme par dea 
rejetons que prodnisent les racines^ et vient aussi de graioesy 
qa'oB seme en plein air en terre dc broyere. Les jeuaes in- 
dividus de cette espece n*ont pas besoin, comme eeux da 
Cirier de la Louisiane, d'etre abrit^s pendant les froids sous 
chissisi il saffit de les coofrir d'un pen de paille. 

UsAoss. Les fruits du Cirier de la Louisiade sont pint 
petits que ceax du Cirier de PensjUanie. CeUt-ci ont k 
pen-pres la naoiti4 de la grosseur d'un grain de pdrre. LeUr 
surface est couverte d'une couche de substance grenna qui 
fait ^-peo«pres le quart de lenr epaisseur ; elle se iMmt etk 
pond re fine sous les doigts, et laisse dans les mains une odeiir 
aromatique tr^s agr^able. Jjorsqo^on met les fruits dans Teas 
bouillante, cette substance grasse, poudreuae) ae fond, sur- 
nage, et se fige par le refroidissement en nne matkre dura 
qui tient de la nature de la cire et de ceile dn suif, et a?ec 
laqvclle <m fnit des bougies qui repandent en br^lant wie 
odesr parfum^e. Elle se casse facilement au lieu de cMer 
comme la cire ordinaire sous le corps qui la presse ; et lorft« 
qn*on la tient dans la main on dans la bouche k dessein de la 
ramoUir, sa surface fond gradadlenlent si la chaleur est assea 
forte, tandis que la partie qui n'est pas fondne censer? e ton- 
jtfers sa durete* La saveur de oette substance n'a rien de 

desagriable 
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d^sagreabiej U» Hottentots, seion Thumberg, mangeal 
celle que leur foamissent le« Myrica de leur pays, Uo Gi* 
rier vigooreux produU sept li?res de fruits, et quatr« lifres 
de fruits doBDODt uneliTre de cire. On lit dans Raynal que 
cette cire Teg6tale tint pendant Iong«tems lieu de la cire et 
da isuif ordinaires aux premiers Europeens qui aborderent en 
Am^riqae. Plusieurs autres voyageurs en ont parl4 avee 
eloge ainsi que des avantages qui resulteroient pour ie com- 
merce de la natoraUnation en Europe d'un arbre aui9i pr«- 
oieox que le Cirier. D'une autre part un naturaliste celebre 
et sur la veracite duquel on peut compter, a vu, pendant 
tout le terns qu'il a iie consul dans la Caroline, les habitans 
de cette partie de TAmerique negliger comme peu lucrative 
la recolte de fruits des Ciriers, quoique ces vegetaux soieut 
tres abondants dans leur pays* 

Quoiqu il en soit, le Cirier de PensyWanie n*en est pas 
inoins une plante precieuse k naturaliser en France. Son 
odeur aroraatique, son joli feuillage toujours Terd^ sa proprie- 
ty de resister aux hirers les plus rigoureux, et de vivre dans 
des terrains mar^c^igeux et abandonnes, sent des motifs suffi- 
sants pour etend re sa culture ; il est en outre regarde coname 
tres propre a purifier Pair des marais : il jouit d*une propri- 
ety astringeute quiTa fait employer a?ec succes par quelques 
medecins contre la dyssenterie ; il peut remplacer la noix 
de gale dans la composition de Vencre, et I'on estime le savon 
aromatique qu'on prepare avec la cire des froits. 

This wax is said by Thenard to be stearine^ or the sebacic 
principle abounding in and characterizing Suet. It neverthe- 
less possesses a property in which it resembles licax, and dif- 
fers from suet, for it is volatile at a moderate heat, which suet 
is not. Suet can only be converted into a state less dense than 
its fluid form, by a degree of heat sufficient to decompose 
it 5 whereas the myrtle wax in a much- lower temperature 
evaporates, and by reducing the temperature is solidified 
into wax. £ s At 
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At the heat hi which it is ?olatile> it dissolves* Caoutchoac 
and the coxnpoand does not possess the pecaliarities of that 
substance^ at the same temperature copal softens in it and 
becomes opaqae and white at the centre. It retains its trans- 
parencj externally. It dissolves and the compound has none 
of the characteristics of copal. 

The green colouring matter is partly soluble in water, th« 
solution b blackened by sulphate of iron and therefore indt« 
cates the presence of Gallic acid. 



Catalogue of a/ew remarkable coincidences, &c. 
which induce a belief ()f the Asiatic Origin qf 
the North American Indians, by Major 
Mercer, R. A. 



LEDYARD, 



FEATHERS, 



An American intimate with our In- 
dians^ on finding himself amongst the 
Yakuti, ToDgusi, &c. of Siberia^ 
felt at once the con? iction of their 
identity. — See Sparke*s Life of Led* 
yard. 

The Peacock's Feather stuck in tho 
back of the bonnet and hanging down 
behind is amongst the Mantchoos & 
Chinese a military distinction ; it is 
according to some, similar to our Or« 
ders of Knighthood, and the dignity 
is increased by each additional Fea- 
ther. — The Caufirs of Caubul wear a 
sort of Turban into which is stuck a 
long Feather for every Musulmaa 
the wearer has killed. — ^The North 
American Indian sticks an Eagle's 
feather in his head-dress for every 
enemy he has killed. I have seen 

them 
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them at Amberstburg Mrearing theso 
ornaments^ and it struck me par- 
ticular!/ from tbeir being pendant 
on tbe back, or sticking out be- 
hind, like tbose of the Chinese* 
FUNEREAL RITES. We find almost every mode in use 

amongst the Siberians, &c. also a- 
mongst one or other of the Indian 
Tribes, viz. exposing on scaffold; 
wrapping np in ba rk; burying in shaU 
low graves covered by a bark roof, 
over which are suspended flags, pieces 
of silk, &c. — burning— enclosing in 
trees 3 supending from the branches 
oftree9% Also the accompaniments 
of arms, utensils^ food, &c. 
La Perouse found baskets of Bark 
exactly like those of our Indians, on 
the coast of Tartary. — The Toogasi 
use the Bark canoe, and La Perouse 
speaks of the rolls of Bark the inha- 
bitants of Lagalun carry with them, 
for covering their wigwams* 
La Perouse and Lisseps, both found 
the Snow shoe in Eastern Tartary & 
Kamtschatka. 

The Tact displayed by the Indians in 
delineating the features of a country, 
is found on the other Continent, and 
its E. Islands. La Perouse speaks 
particularly of the Inhabitants of 
Sagaleen as displaying great intelli- 
gence of this sort. 
POSITION of MALES) This Oriental Custom is prevalent 
for Urinary Evacuations) among the Indians^ I mean that of 

squatting 



BARK UTENSILS 1 
& CANOES, &c. -> 



SNOW SHOES. 



MAPS. 
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squatting like femaUs* — For its being 
Asiatic see Borkhardt, I forget what 
velume, and Forster's overland jour- 
ney from India voL !• p* ^5. 

REPRESENTATION. Amongst the Afghauns and American 

Indians the -same mode of Represen- 
tation prevails. The CoonciL being 
formed of Representatives from each 
family^ with the Chief or Khan for 
President. 

FEAST of DOGS. In Kamtschatka and among onr In- 

dians the Dog is esteemed a prime 
delicacy and reserved for gr eat or so- 
lemn occasions. In China Pnppies 
are sold in the Markets. 

GAMES* The Indian game at Ball^ resembles 

the Irish Hnrlipg, bnt stili more 
closely the Basque Game of loogue 
Faume. Also does the enthusiasm 
and importance attached to it.— The 
Game of the Bowl is a Tartar Game? 

POLYGAMY. Common to the two people, as also 

many attendant circumstances. 

LOVERS. The custom of the Lover serving a 

year in the family^of his Future, ob- 
tains among some Indian Tribes, as 
Jacob serted Laban.*— Ledyard says 
the Tchonktchis do the same ; so do 
the Tunquinese — vide Expose Sta^ 
tistique de Tunquin^ 

BARK as FOOD. Is used by the Kamtschadales and 

the Indians likewise. 

Ledyard found this among the Kal- 

monks. 

E E 2 TOBACCO 



MOCCASSIN. 
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TOBACCO, &c. 



SCALPING. 



WAMPUM. 



DEPILATION. 



SENIORITY. 



SACRAMENT, 



WOMEN. 



LEGGINS. 



WHITE, 



The ose of Tobacco 19 said by tbo 
Chinese to be of great antiquity a* 
mongst them*— The use of tbe Pipo 
in ceremonies, &c. is common all 
over Asia, particularly in the recep* 
tion and dismissal of Guests &c, tbii 
ijs quite Indian .^-The Tongusi aU 
ways commence by presenting tbo 
Pipe. 

Pennat says the Scythians scalped--* 
Polybios haft the same of the Cartba* 
ginians. 

Ledyard found it among the Tartars 
used in ornamenting Dresses^ &c» 
That our Indians pluck out their 
Beards, &c. is well known — Pallas 
says the Kalmooks do the same. 
Those dwelling furthest West are 
deemed Seniors, See Long*s Exped. 
to St. Peter^s River, vol. 1. p. 90. 
In the same author vol. 1 . p« 92 is 
described a religious ceremony par* 
taking much of our receiving tbo 
Sacrament* 

The Potowatomies and many others 
conceive Women an inferior order of 
Beings* 

Major Long says the Leggin is yery 
similar to a Chinese Garment that 
supplies the place of Pantaloons. 
A sacred colour. — The skin of a 
white deer for instance being a most 
acceptable offering ! ! — This recall 
the white heifers of the ancients--^ 

White 
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SEPTENNIAL SU.> 
PERSTITION. \ 



GUESTS. 



JOURNEYS, &c, 



PREPARATION ofi 
SKINS, J 

BEDS of TWIGS. 



HUNTING. 



White is the Chinese mourning— er^o 
sacred. 

The Indians say the Deer and Bears, 
&c. are alternately more numeroas 
every seTenth year; they also be- 
lieve in a Septennial rise of the Wa- 
ters. — This is found also in some parts 
of Asia. Morier mentions it in his 
2d journey through Persia p. 20. 

In the Entertainment of Guests, the 
Indians never eat with them, but 
wait on them.— This is Asiatic. It 
may have its origin in a superstition 
entertained by both people, viz. that 
the least drop of Wine falling on any 
thing contaminates it« 

A great similarity in the mode of 
traveUing is found between Tribes 
on both continents, such as the use 
of the Canoe, carrying the bark for 
their Tents ; mode of halting, &c. 
Portages, &c. . 

By the Squaws of the Indians, the 
Kamtschadales, the Koriacs, &c. 
The Indians make extremely com- 
forublebedsof the small Twigs of 
the Cedar, &c. The Tchoukchis 
are described as using these beds. 

The mode of driving Deer, Buffa- 
loes, &c. into enclosures as descri- 
bed by Hearne, &c. &c. is precisely 
like that followed by the Kamtscha- 
dales & Koriacs— I think Lessep says 
so. 

SECESSION 
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FRIENDS. 



SECESSION FROM ^ We find it do uncommoD Uiiog for 
TRIBES. ) Parties^ to secede from their own 

Tribe, and obtain adoption in one 
of another Nation — For an account 
of a similar practice amongst the Af- 
ghaans, see £lphinstone*s Giubnf, 
Tol. l.p. 273, 4to. 
See in the same author vol. 2. pp. 
4*5 Ed. 8ro. an account of alliances 
formed between two young Afghauns 
mutually to fight for each other, and 
compare it with the account of simi- 
lar eogagements amongst the Sioux> 
&c, given by Major Long*s Eipd. 
to St. Peter's river, vol. 1. p. p. 233 
436. 

CMAMPIONS. Elphiustone vol. 2. p. 29, describes 

those of the Eusozyes an Afghaun 
Tribe. Something very similar is 
found amongst the Tribes W. of the 
Mississipi. 

WAR CHIEFS* The same Authpr describes a prac 

tice of the Afghauns in chosing a 
Chief, (different from the hereditary 
Chief) to conduct a War, which is 
precisely that of the Indian Tribes. 
See his Caubul 8vo. vol. 2. p. 186. 
The earliest European visitors among 
the Indians describe their mode of 
storing their corn &c. which is the 
same as that now practised by the 
Kamtschadales, Tartars, &c. 
De Guigues, Timskowski &c. &c. 
observe that the Mantchoux and 
Chinese are unable to pronounce the 

letters 



MAGAZINES. 



LABIALS. 
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letters B. P. M. F, Father Hen- 
nepin says the same of the Iroquois. 
TOMAHAWK. Query* Is this not eminently an Asi- 

atic Weapon ? perhaps not exactly 
in its present form ', but as a battle 
axe. Some of the Tartars wear a 
small axe at the girdle. 

WASHING ftANOiN.) This is repeatedly mentioned by 
TING FEET, 3 Hennepin and others. 

CRUCIFIXION. P^re Hennepin p. 91 asserts that 

the Iroqoots crncify their prisoners, 
&c. 

SPINDLE* The Squaws used this for making 

their Thread long before the Euro- 
peans visited their country. 

CATAMITES. Boys kept for infamous purposes^ are 

mentioned by several writers on the 
American Indians, who also describe 
the Gincedi, who assume the female 
garb and employments. — That this 
abomination exists in China, &c. is 
pretty fully established^ and under 
aspects Yery similar. 
Serpent Charmers are described by 
P. Hennepin, Carver and others. 

The native country of our domestic 
hen, IS, I believe India. It is a des- 
cendant of the Jungle fowl> and I 
have never heard of its being indi- 
genous in this Continent. Hennepin 
speaks of domestic fowls amongst 
Tribes to whom he was the first Eu- 
ropean Visitor. Query, had they 
obtained them from the Spaniards ? 

If 



PSYLLL 



POULTRY. 
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DOGS, 



LANGUAGES. 



BATHS. 



If not, here is a sioguUr coincidence. 
The same may be said of the Dog«-" 
Is he indigenous, otherwise it is a 
singular coincideoce tliat the Indians 
shoald Iiaf e possessed Dogs pre? ious 
to their being visited by Europeans. 

SACRIFICES, And Offerings to the Great Spirit & 

the ISril one ; a great similarity per- 
haps identity is found between the 
modes practised by the Tartars and 
Indians. 

Lesseps says that in Kamtschatka 
alone, in going from one village to 
another an Interpreter is necessary-— 
This dissimilarity in language emi- 
nently prevails amongst the N. A. 
Indians. 

The Vapour Bath in Asia and Ame- 
rica is the same thing exactly. 

DUCK HUNTING. It is remarkable that the same mode 

of takiog wild Fowl by going into 
the water with a calabash on the 
head, and seizing them by the legs 
should be practized in China & about 
the Isthmus of Darien. 

LENDING WIVES. Altho' I ha?e not yet found this In- 
dian Custom^ amongst any Siberian 
Tribe, yet it is said to be practised 
by the Laplanders. 

MATCHE MANITOU, Of the Indians appears to coincide 

with the Goule or Spirit of the De« 
sert among the Asiatics. 

EMBLEMS, Of Tribes—West notices as similar 

, to those of the Tribes of Israel— The 

Tartars are I believe divided into 
F F bnnds 
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bands or itaodards^ &c* as that of 
the Wolf, &c. 
JUSTICE. Ad offender against any family is pun- 

ished by that Family^ the Chiefs not 
interfering — the same pretails aai- 
ongst the Afghanns — see Elphioitone 

BRIDGE OF * ^ * I forijet i^hat the Mahometans call 

the bridge they must pass to arrive 
in Paradise— a very similar super^ 
stition is prevalent 'with most of the 
Indian Tribes ' 

4 

WIDOWS- Among the Chippewas and some 

other tribes a man is bound to marry 
his brother's widow. 

WATER BUDGETS. The skin budget for water or liquors 

Is found among some tribes on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries* 

FEAST OF LAMPS; Amongst these also is found a Festi- 
val something analogous to the Chi- 
nese one in the Margin — at the com- 
mencement of Buffalo hunting.— -tide 
Hunter p. 218. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS. Traces of it are found amongst some 

tribes. 

BURNT OFFERINGS, Are sometimes made^vide Hunter 

&c. 

AMULETS, &c. Are in constant use amongst the 

American Indians* 

SITTING POSTURE, The Asiatic mode of sitting cross- 
legged is common with most tribes, 
—Is there not also a connection bet- 
ween the Mats placed round the Lod- 
ges for this purpose and the num- 
luuJi of the Tartars / 

WIGWAMS 
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WIGWAMS, &c. 



SHIELDS 



NAMES, &c, 



DEATH. 



COUNTENANCE, 



ONCEAN, 
BAIDAR, 

SCALP LOCK & 
SHAVEN HEADS. 



DANCES, 



Both those of bark and of skin are 
common and of a common form in 
Asfa and America. 

Of Buffalo used bj western tribes-— 
this is truly Asiatic. 
The prevalence of Monosyllables ia 
their Names both of persons and 
things— if we may trust Hunter, are 
completely Chinese — Thus ^Shu-ja^ 
he^min - keh^ — * O^kon^naw*'^^ Thin" 
ga'-quaS'Sa''~^*Pa''ton»sech\ &c. 
The Indians belieTe death has been 
inflicted on the human family in con- 
sequence of transgressions against 
the great Spirit* 

The Mongul countenance is found 
among some tribes as the Mohawks^ 
&c. The Tartarian features in some 
tribes are remarkably striking in o- 
thers they almost if not entirely dis- 
appear. 

Or breech cloth is worn by the Tun- 
kineses, &c. 

Or skin boat of the Siberians is found 
here also^ 

>This is well known as Asiatic, at 

r least the second, which may be said 

to be general throughout Asia— the 

tcalp-lock is peculiar to the Chinese 

and some Tartar tribes. 

The Scalp Dance may be the same as 
the Pyrrhic Dance, or as the Hun- 
garian War Dance described In 

Brights' TraTols— These Hungarians 
F F 2 are 



THE BEAR, 
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are certaiDly of Tartar ori|;in«— 
Coxeinliis Poland^ &c. vol. 1. p. 
307, describes a Kalmock daoce 
which is exactly similar to one I hate 
seen danced by our Indians, bat for- 
get whether it is the dog^^dance, or 
what. 

PAPPOUS CRADLE-Is the Jsetka of the Laplanders, and 

the treatment of the child &c. exact 
— ^The Laplanders, who are they ? — 
?ide Accrbi. C.Brooke &c. &c.. 
The Indians have great respect for 
theBear,supposing him endowed with 
superior intellect, that when they at- 
tack him, it is customary to address 
him with reproaches, &c. The same 
ideas and usages prevail amongst the 
Laplanders, &c.— vide Lewis & 
Clark. C. Brooke, &c. 
From the most remote period the 
Nations of Siberia and the American 
Indians, use the same sort of Tinder 
for lighting their Pipes, &c,— forget 
authority for this. 

AURORA BOREALIS, In Siberia and in America the tribes 

think they see the spirits of departed 
Friends, &c. dancing in the Aurora 
&c. vid. Hearne— Cap. Brooke, &c» 
Is common on both Continents. 
The Sioux are said to offer water to 
Strangers, as a symbol of peace, aho 
to those who have offended them as 
a mark of pardon — The Tartars have 
a similar usage. 

Another usage common to the two 

people 



AMADOU. 



TATTOOING, 
WATER, 



FIRE BRAND. 
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CHILD BIRTH, 



peopU is the belief that it is unlucky 
to cut a stick, &c, which has beco 
partially burnt* 

West says that the Indians esteem a 
woman impure 40 days after a male 
and 80 after a female child is bora 
and that similarly to what is enjoin- 
ed by the Levetical Law, the man 
must remain separated from her dur- 
ing that period. 

MENSTRUATION. In the same manner the women must 

be put a part during: menstruation — 
I have seen them shut up in lodges 
surrounded by an enclosure at a dis- 
tance from the Camp. — The Indians 
imagine the impurity extends to 
every thing they have to do with 
even the Fire« and would on no ac- 
count go thither for fire. 
They all hare Traditions of this Ca- 
tastrophe. 

BURNING of WIDOWS. West says is to be found among 

some Tribes near M'Kenzies River. 
The same author mentions the prac- 
tice of stoneing culprits to death 
among the Micmacs as formerly 
existing. 

The person particularly with Ver- 
million IS found in India, see B. 
Hebers Journal. — In Kamschatka & 
Timkowski says the Chinese use U, 
Vol. 2. p. 90.-^ Further painting the 
Face red is common among the Rus- 
sian/«ina^ Peasants. 

TRABUGG AN, Appears to be precisely the Wart of 

Siberia 



DELUGE. 



STONEING. 



PAINTING. 
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WAMPUM. 



HUNTING RULE, 



NOSE RINGS, 



TORTOISE, 



IDOLS, 



Siberia, ?tde Bell of Aotermony, vol. 
1. p. 287. 

In many parts of Asia, and among 
some Tartar Tribes it is castomary 
to enregister remarkable eyents by 
knotted Cords, or by stringing 
Beads on Cords— Is not this the 
Wampum ? ? 

Among the Mongol and Montchoux 
&c. (I belieTe) it is a fixed rule that 
the skin of an animal belongs to the 
killer.— Somethinganalagous is found 
among the Indians^ who finding a 
dead beast, are at liberty to take 
the flesh but must leave the skin* 
Also a man who discovers the Ra« 
vages of the Orignal fixes his mark, 
and tho' he go in pursuit of some- 
thing else should another Indian kill 
his Orignal^ the skin belongs to the 
Discoverer. 

Worn by the Indian and by the Tar- 
tar, &c* &c. In China, they are 
sometimes worn by certain Womeft 
who profess chastity. 
There are various superstlUons re!a» 
tive to the Tortoise among the Chi* 
nese, Tartars and Indians. The for* 
nier believe the World rests upoa 
one.— -These superstitions require 
time, means, and great attention^ 
either to ascertain their connection^ 
or the contrary \ 

Similar to some found among the 
Tartars, are known tp be venerated 

by 
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CANOES, 



DREAMS, &c. 



by the IndiaQS. — A seaman name4 
Brown (probably known to Capt. 
Bayfield) then employed in the na* 
Tal establishment at Grand Rifer 
(1824) told me of one be had seen on 
Christian Island^ Lake Huron, 
Tlie manner in which the bark Ca* 
noe is handled by the TongusI — their 
kneeling position whilst rowing, &c. 
as described by Bell of Antennonj 
is quite Indian* 

The Tartars and Siberians dream as 
well as oor Indians, for a remark* 
able similarity of feeling sentiment, 
^c. see Mongol Song— Timkowski 
vol* 1. p* 69 and infra. Is any thing 
dedacible from this ; or is it, that 
the aongs of wild people always 
breathe the same feeliog, whether— 
Celtic, Indian, Mongolian, or Es- 
thonian > 
NAMES OF HONOR. We find among the Mongols the 

same application of brote appellations 
as among our Indians. — ^l*hns in the 
former case are the Lion, the strong 
Elephant, &c. &c.— in the latter, 
the Wolf, the Tortoise, Blackbird, 
&c. &c, 

The Omnipresence of the Deity and 
his other attributes appear to be aU 
most precisely alike among all our 
Indian Tribes and those of Siberia* — 
See Timkowski) Ledyard, Hunter, 
Carver and a multitude of other au- 
thors^ 

EVIL 



DIVINITY, 



g54 Observations upon Crickets in Canada. 

EVIL SPIRIT, I» worshipped and prayed to on both 

Continents for the same purpose, 

tiz. to deprecate his wrath. Here 

again is a similarity of Forms* 

TRADITIONS. Many Tribes have traditionary histo- 

ry of their baring formerly come from 
the N. West. 

TURBAN* Something resembling this is found 

in the costume of certain tribes—- 
Pieces of sMk^ or gaudy handker- 
chiefs rolled round the head. Is this 
worth noting ? 

CIRCUMCISION. M^Kenzie says he cerUinly^ saw a 

strong appearance of it (I thinli) in 
< the Dog-rib Indiana. 

FIGURATIVE STYLE) Gravity and dignity, are all Asi- 
IN ORATORY. > atic, 

CONJURORS, Of the Indians are precisely the Sha- 

mans of the Tartars, Siberians and 
others. 



Observations vpon Crickets in Canada, by the 

Hon. J. Hale. 



In the month of September, the black Field Crickets are 
observed to approach the Shores of Rivers and Pools ; and 
as soon as they reach the water, an animated substance issaes 
from their Tails, ^bich resembles an Eel, and which im» 
mediately swims away on the surface, by the serpentine mo- 
tion. Sometimes two of these Eels are produced by one 
Cricket and they come out together. 

The largest Eel that has been noticed is about six inches 
long, and nearly twice the thickness of a horse hair : they 

have 
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have not mouths like eels, but there is at one eod, an eolar« 
gement of their sice, resembling the end of an Elephants 
Trank, apparently for the purpose of suction. 

The Crickets^ after delivery, seem to make some efforts to 
withdraw from the water > and when there is no surf, they 
succeed ; but they appear exhausted, and many are found 
dead at the water's edge. 

After a short tine the Bels collect themselves into small 
parcels, entwined together, when they resemble unravelled 
thread, and they sink to the bottom when they soon oeaso 
to h&ve motion* The approach of winter has hitherto €on« 
cealed them from further observation. 



Catalogue of Canadian Plants collected in 1827 
& presented to the Literary (3 Historical So - 
ciety, by the R. H. the Countess ^ Dalhoum. 



MONANDRIA; 


Eriophorum, 




Scirpuj, 


DIANDRIA, 


Limnetis, 




Panicum cs^pilare^ 


Utricularia, 


Digitaria* 


I). « : • • « 


Milium, 


Gratiola, 


Aira, 


Lindernia dilatata, 


Aira, 


Veronica serpyUifolia, 


Uierochloa, 


V. , . seutellata, 


Poa trivialis. 


L)coptt8 americanusi 


P. nemoralis^ 


Circasa intiteaoa. 


P. 


Anthoxanthum odoratum* 


Bromus, 




Avena, 


TRIANDRIA. 


TETRANDRIA. 


Iris virginica^ 


Hottstonia easrulea^ 




Go M 



Mitchelia 
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Mitchella repeos 
Cephalantbas occideotalisj 
Linnaea borealis 
Galinm micranthum, 
G« . • bermudianam. 
G, • . trifloruiBy 
G« • • 

Cornus caaadeaais^ 
C • • • • 

u • • • 

Sanguisorba, 
Ilex canadensis^ 
Sagina apetella, 

PENTANDRIA. 



Viola blanda^ 
V. papillionacea, 
V. . • • cucullata, 
v. . • • rostrata, 
Viola canadensis) ^ 
V. • . . pubesceos^ 
Clajftoaia Tlrginicay 
Ribes triflora, 
R. nigra, 
R. glandttlosO) 
Apocynum aadroseemifolinnij 

A. • , caonabinum, 
Gentiaoa Saponaria, 
G. • • amerelloidesj 
G • • crinita. 



Cuscata americaoa^ 
Cynoglossum amplexicaule, Panax qmoqnifolia^ 
Hydropbyllum virginianam, Sanicnla marilandicaj 
Lys:machia ciliata, 
L. . • . capitata, 
L. . . • racemosa^ 
Menyanthes trifolia^ 
ConTolrulus sepiam^ 
C* • • • stans 
Hyocyamus niger> 
Solanum nigrum, 
Xylosteuna solonls, 
X. • • . ciliatum. 
Lobelia inflaia, 
L. • • • Kalmii, 
L • • cardinalis, 
Celastras scandens, 
Vitts cordata, 
Ampelopsis hederaceai 
Impatiens biflora^ 



Smyrniura, 
Asclepias amoena, 
A . • . syriaca^ 
VibarnDin oxy coccus/ 
Viburnmn Lentago, 
V. • • • 1antanoides> 
V. . « . prunifolinm, 
Sambucus pnbescens, 
S • • • canadensis, 
Rbns toxicodeadroo, 
R. . • typbinam, 
Hydrocotyte aroericaoa^ 
Aralia racemosai 
A • . nadicaulis> 
Diervilla lotea, 
Campanula rotoadifulia, 
C • • • erinoides, 

Verbascom 



* • 
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Verbascum tliapsus, Epilobiom 

CBnothera bienntSi 
HEXANDRIA. (E. . . pmnilla, 

Acer dasycarpum, 
Caulophyllam thalictroidefl) A. 
PoDtederia cordata^ 
Dracaena borealisi 
Erythronium Ittteum^ 
Lilium canademie, 
Conyaliaria racemosa, 
C. » . stellata^ 
€• , . pubescensj 
C. • . bifolia, 
C, • • trtfolia, 
Uvularia graDdiflora, 
U. • • sessilifolia, 
Streptopas roseus, 
Gyromia virgioicai 
Veratrum viride, 
Trillium grandifloruni) 

T« • • , cernuttm^ Cassia marilaDdica,^ 

Trillium erectum atro-purpu- Rhodora caaadensis^ 

rcttm^ 
T« • • erectum lateum, 
T. • . pictum^ 
T. • • obtusum^ 
Alisma plantago, 
Rumex aceiosella, 

HEPTANDRIA. 

Trientalis americana, 
OCTANDRIA. 
JSpilobipm latifoliuiDi 
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Acer moutanum, 
A. . • striatum y 
PolygOQum amphibiuavf el coo* 

cinlum. 
P. • . « Fersicaria^ 

It • • • • 

X • • • ■ 

Jr • • • • 

P. • • sagitatum^ 
P. • « contolvulus. 

ENNEANDRIA. 

DECANDRIA. 



Pyrola rotundifolia, 
P* . . secunda, 
P. • . uaiflora, 
P. . • minor, 
P. • • assarifolia, 
P. • • eliptica, 
Chimaphyla umbellata, 
Kaltnia angusftifolia, 
Andromeda calyculata, 

■ 

Vaccinium duposumi 
y. « • resiaosum« 
V. . . 

Epigaea repens^ 
Gaultberia procumbeaS| 



Gg2 

*\ Garden specimen, not indigenous, in Lower-Canada, 



6. 
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Gaaltheria serpyllifolia, 


Aronia botryapiun^ 




Ledam palustre. 


A. • • melooacarpa. 




Monotropa uDiflora, 


Spiraea salicifoUa, 


1 
1 


Saxifraga virgiDiana, 


S. » . tomentosa. 




Tiarella cordifolia^ 


S. • • opalifblia^ 




Mitella cordifolia^ 


Rosa corymbosa^ 




M. . • diphjfUaj 


R« • ladda, 




Arenaiia lateriflora, 


Rttbus odoratiis 




Cacabnlus Behen, 


R. • . villostts. 


« 


Sileoe, 


R. . • triTialiSy 




Panthoram sedoides. 


*%!• ■ • • 




Ozalis atricta. 


R« » • • 




Agrostenma Githago. 


Dalibarda repent. 




Cerastiam vnlgare. 


Fragaria Tirginica^ 




C« • • • 


Poteotilla Borvegica, 




Arbutus UTa ursi. 


P. • • aoaerlBa, 
Geum albom^ 




DODECANDRIA. 


6* • ; ritale, 
G. « • strictam, 




Asarum canadenie. 






Lythram verticillatam, 


POLYANDRIA. 




Agrimonia eapatorioide?^ 






Euphorbia coroUata, 


Actasa alba, 




E 


A. • . rubra, 




£f • • • . dcpressa. 


Sarracenia purpurea^ 




ICOSANDRIA, 


Tilia glabra, 
Sanguinaria canadensis. 




Pranas depressa. 


Nympliaea odorata. 




Prunus pennsylvanica^ 


Nophar advena. 


• 


P. • • serotioa. 


N. • • Kalmiana, 




P. . . 


Hypericum prolificuro. 




Crataegus punctata^ 


H. • • • adpressono. 




C« • * . glandttlosa. 


H. . . • canadense, 




C. : . . 


}!• • . . 




Aronia arbatiifolia. 


H« • . • 





Aqnilcdia 
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Aqnilegia caDideosis, 
Clematis Tirginica^ 
Atragene americana» 
Thalictram parpareom^ 
T. . • . dioicnni) 
T. . • . striatum Tel ru- 

goBuniy 
Coptis trifoHay 
Caltha palustrls, 
Anemone pennsylvaaica ¥el a- 

conitifolia, 
A* • • Tirginiana, 
A. • , nemerosa, 
Hepatica triloba, 
Rananculas acris, 
R. • • abortWos, 
Iv* • • repenSy 
R. • • hirsutus, 
R. • • cynabalaria^ 
R. • . filifarmisy 
R. • • nitidnsy 
R. • • sanecolaeformis, 

DIDYNAMIA. 

Teucriam canadente. 

Verbena hastata, 

y. • • urticifolia^ 

Pycnanthemuniy 

Stacbys, 

Mentha, 

Leonoras cardiaca, 

Dracocephalum YlrginiaDUin, 

Scutellaria lateriflora, 

S- • galericalata, 



Scutellaria parvula, 
Prunella pennsyWanica, 
Phryma leplostachia, 
Melampyrum americaniiai, 
Scrophularla marilandica, 
Gerardia purpurea^ 
Pedicolaris canadensis, 
Mimalus ringens, 
Chelone glabra, 

TETRADYNAMIA. 

Draba, 

Dentaria diphylla, 
Cardamine, 

MONADELPHIA. 

Sisyrinchinm anceps, 
Geranium carolinianum, 

DIADELPHIA, 

Corydalis caculiaria, 
C» • • • glanca, 
C. . . • fnngosa, 
Lathyrus {ialnstris, 
L* • • . venosus, 
L* • • • myrttfoUtts, 
Victa Cracca, 
V« • . sattifa, 
V. • . pasilla, 
Apios taberosa, 
Amphicarpa monoica, 
Astragalus canadensis, 

Trifolium 
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TrifuliunH) 

A • • • • 

Miiilotos, 

Hedjrsaram acamioatuni) 

H« ^ • • canadeose^ 



SYNGENESIA, 

Frenanthes albtf, 

P. • • . altissima, 

P. • • racemosay 

Ilieraceam, 

Cardaas^ 

Eupatoriam perfoliatum, 

£. • parpureom 

E. • maculatum, 

E* ,. ageretoideSy 



Aster recurvataii 

A.* • • • 

A* • • • 
A* • • • 

Heleniam aatamnale, 
AnthemiSy 
Achillaea millefolia, 
Rudbeckia iaciniafay 
Helianthns, 
Bldeas coreopsis, 
B. 



• • 



GYNANDRIA. 



Orchis bifollai 
O .. « bracteaUy 
Gnaphalium margaritaceum^ O • • • spectabilis. 



G« . decttrrens, 
G. . plantageuium, 
G* . oliglnosum, 
Tanacetnm ? olgare, 
ErigeroD canadense, 
E. . , purpureunii 
E. , . 

Solidago canadensis, 
S. • . latifolia, 
S. • • axillaria, 
S, • • squamosa, 
S. . . lanceolata, 
Aster rigidus^ 
A. • . patens, 
A. . • cordatuS| 
A. . • puniceusi 
Aster acatninatas. 



O, • • • psycodes I 
O. • • • fimbriata, 
O. • • dilatata, 
O • . . 

Neottia pabescens, 
N. . • -cernua, 
N, • • • aestivalis, 
Pogonia ophioglos8oideS| 
Cymbidium palchelloaii 
Aretbusa balbosa, 
Tippularia ophioglossoidesj 
Cyprepedium spectabile, 
Cyprepedium pubescens^ 
C. • • • parvifloraiiii 
C. . * . hamile, 
C. • 4 . arietiauDii 
Calypso borealis^ 

MONOECIA- 
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Lemna, 

Carex, 

C. . 

C, . 

Urtica graciliS| 

U; • • canadensis, 

Calla palastrisy 

Sagittaria sagittifolia, 

o* • • • 

Aram triphjUam, 

QuercaS| 

Betulaj 

DIOECIA, 

Saliz rosmarinifolia, 
Salix falcata, 
Saliz lucida, 
S, • « cordata, 
S.« • vitellina, 

9a • • 
0* • • 

9* ■ • 

Stnilax pedunculosa, 
Popnlas tremaloides, 
P. . • grandidentata, 
Menispermiinii 

* CRYFTOGAMIA. 

Ordi:r '< Felices. 



Polypodiam hexagonopt^rum, 
P . • . calcareum, 
Ouoclea sensibUis, 
Struthiopteris nodulosa, 
Pteris gracilis^ 
Aspleoium rhizopbyllutn, 
Adiantam pedatum, 
Aspediam acbrostichoides, 
A. . • • 

A. • • « acnleatuiri, 
A. ; • • marginale, 
A. : • • bulbiferum, 
A. . • • asplenoides, 

A. • . . .thelipteris, 

DIcksonia pilosiuscola, 
Woodsia hyperborea, 
Osmuoda regalis, 
O • • . cinnamomea, 
O. • . interrupta, 
Botrychium fumaroides, 

B. • . , 

Lycopodium clavatum, 
Ji* m ^ • complanntum, 
L. » » • dendroid um, 
L. • . • annotinum, 

li. • • • 

Equisetum sylvestre. 



Polypodiutn vulgare, 
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ERRATA. 

(The JtUhor requests the Reader's attention to this Errata.) 

Page 1, for Rapiinistiqni-a, reac? Kami nistiqui- a. 

Page 7, line 7, for regularly, read irregularly. 

Page 7, 15th line, for rise, read raise, and for upper, read 
opposite- 
Page 7, 28th line, for rose, read raised. 

Page 12, for flinty Greenstone, read flint/ slate. The 
comma omitted changes the sense* 

Page 20, Note at bottom of page, for is amygdaloid, read 
is in amygdaloid. 

Page 21, 15th and 22d lines, for Pic Island, read Pie 
Island. 

Page 22, last line for South, read North* 

Page 38, between the 26th and 27th lines insert, but never 
on the South Coast. It will then read, but never on the 
South Coast, or in the old red Sandstone, 

Page 41, 5th line, for very numerous, read^ not very 
numerous. 

At page 80 of the Report the distance between Quebec & 
Tadoussac is too great — Query, Wiiat should it be ? per- 
haps 45 leagues } 

• Page 145, for Samedi 6th October read Mardi 6th 

December. 

Do. for Lundi 8th October read Jeudi 8th December. 

Do. for ll**audessous read 11 audessus, &c* 
Page 146, for *' plus 7 1-4 of FahtJ' read " plus 56.7 
of Faht.'' 



♦ This extract has been rightly copied from the Original Manuicvipt 
which having been written by an old Gentleman contains a few diicre- 
pancies originating in the natural failure of his memory, but which deducts 
nothing from the accuracy of the essential facts. 
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CLASS I. 

ORDER L GAS. 
ORDER IL WATER, 
ORDER III. ACID. 

Genus L Carbonic-Acid. 

<JENTJS II. MlTRIATIO-AciD. 

Gbnus III. Sulphuric-Acid. 
Genus IV. Boracic-Acid. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Boracic-Acid. Triy. Sassolin.- Ch«m. 

Boracic-Acid. 
!• L. Volcano. Lipari Islands. 

* This oollectioii ia arranged agreeably tQ the system of Prof. Mohs. A de- 
fcriptloii of each of the spedmens has not been attempted : oeeasfamally, how- 
eyer, a remark has been added in additioQ to the locality, fin* the purpose of 
calling the attention to some peculiarity connected with the structure, color, 
or some other character, which, possibly, without it, might haye escaped ^b- 
senration. 

Akbrmationg made use <f in the CkUalogue. 

Ar , Artificial. 

Chem Chemical name. 

L Locality. 

Sp. Species. 

Triy. Triyial 

Var Variety. 
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Genus V. Arsenic-Acid. 

Sp. 1 . Octahedral Arsenic-Acid, Triv. White Oxide of 
Arsenic. Chem. Arsenious-acid. 

2. Ar. 

ORDER IF. SALT. 

Genus I. Natron-Salt. 

Sp. 1. HemirPrismatie Nairon-SalU Triv. Natron* 
Chem. Carhonate of Soda. 

3. L. Africa. 

Genus II. Glauber-Salt. 



4. Ar. 



Sp. 1. Prismatic Glauber-salt Triv. Glauher Salt. 
Chem. Sulphate of Soda. 

Genus III. Nftre-Salt. 



Sp. 1. Prismatic Nitre-Salt. Triv. Nitre. Chem. 
Nitrate of Potash. 
^•.Ar.. 

Genus IV. Rock-Salt. 

Sp. 1. Hexahedral Rock-SaU. _ Triv. Common Salt. 
Chem. Muriate of Soda. 

.^. L* Selinas,. South America. This specimen was obtained 
by Capt. Hull. It contains distinct cubical crystsJs, 
of a delicate pink color. 

7. L. Salt Springs, Syracuse, New-York. Ar. " Hopper 

shaped crystals,'^ formed at the surface of solutions 
of this substance. 

8. L. Hall^in, Lowet' Austria. ' Fibrous. 

9. L. Hallein, Lower Austria! Lamellar, color sky blue and 

white. 

10. L. Ischel, Upper Austria. Color red. 
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Genus V. AmmonuoSalt. 

Sp. 1. Octahedral AmmoniaoSaU. Triv. Sal-ammoni- 
ac. Chem. Muriate of Ammonia. 

11. L. VesnTios. With rock salt, upon lava. 

Genus VI. Vitriol-Salt. 

Sp.l. HemirPrismatic Vitriol Salt. Triv. Vitriol. 
Chem. Sulphate of Iron. 

12. L. Cumberland, Rhode Island. In the form of a yellovr- 

ish white incrustation. 

Sp. 2. Tetarto-Pritmatie Fitriol-Salt. Triv. Blue Vit- 
riol. Chem. Sulphate of Copper. 

13. L. Parys mine, Anglesea. ^ 

14. Ar. 

Genus VII. Epsom-Salt. 

Sp. 1. Primuitic Epsom-SaU. Triv. Epsom Salt 
Chem. Sulphate of Magnesia. 

15. L. Salzburg. 

16. L. Near. Albany, New-York. Efflorescing from Ibis rock, 

and may be tasted from this specimen. 

Genus VIII. Alum-Salt. 

Sp. 1. Octahedral Ahm-SaU. Trir. Alum. Chem. 
. Sulphate of Alumine and Potash. 

17. L. Unknown. 

18. L. Bohemia. In alum slate. 

19. At. 

20. Ar. 

Genus IX. Bobax-Salt. 

Sp. 1. Pritmatic Borax-SaU. TriT. Borax. Chem. 

Borate of Soda. 
it: L. Peru. 
22. Ar. 
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Genus X. BurrHYNE-SAiiT. 

Sp. 1. Pri»matic Brithyne-SalL TriT. Glauber! te. 

23. L. Vela Rubia, Spain. Imbedded in rock salt 

24. L. do. . do. Loose crystals. 

APPENDIX TO CLASS I. 

Triy. Red Vitriol. Chem. Sulphate of Cobalt. 

25. L. Herrengrund, Hungary. 

Triv. Pollyhallite. 

26. L. Ischel, Upper Austria. 



CLASS n. 

ORDER /. HALOWE. 

Genus I. Gyfsum-Haloide. 

Sp. 1. Prumatoidal GypsumrHaloide, TriT. Gypsum. 
* Chem. Sulphate of Lime. 

27* L. Oxfordshire, England. Chauz suifatee trapezienne. H. 

28. L. do. do. Chaux suifatee equivalente. H. 

29. L. do. do. Chaux suifatee prominale. H. 
30; L. do. . d.e. .Chaux suifatee trapezienne. H. 

(efflorescing^) 

31. L. Ischel, Austria. Prismatic crystals io groups. 

32. L. France. Lenticular crystals in groups. 

33. L. do. Lenticular crystals collected into a globular 

mass. 

34. L. Niagara, New-Tork. Crystals imbedded in earthy 

gypsum.- 

35. L. England. The arrow-head sulphate of lime. 

36. L. England. Lamellar, and transparent 

37. L. Lockport, New- York. Lamellar, embracing crystuls 

of pearl and dog-tooth spar. 
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38. L. Lockport, New-York. 

39. L. Lockport, New- York. This specimen appears to be, 

in part, a hydro-sulphate of lime, — ^the loss of a por- 
tion of its water causing its efflorescence. It embra- 
ces crystals of pearl and dog-tooth spar. 

40. L. Nova Scotia. Stellated gypsum. 

41. L. Matlock, England. Compactly fibrous. 

42. L. Nova Scotia. Coarsely fibrous. 

43. L. do. Coarsely granular. 

44. L. do. Compact. 

45. L. Saxony. Earthy. 

Sp. 2. Prismatic GypmmrHahide. Triv. Anhydrite. 

46. L. Ischel, Austria. Crystallised in distinct, right square 

' tables, intersecting each other in such a manner as to 
form numerous cells : color reddish. 

47. L. Montius, Italy. Flesh colored, compact, and laminated. 

48. L. Lockport, New-York. Bluish, laminated. 

49. L. Vulpino, Italy. Var. Vulpinite. 

Genus II. Cryone-Haloide. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Cryone-Haloide. Triv. Cryolite. 

50. L. Arksut-fiord, West Greenland. 

Genus III. Alum-Haloide. 

Sp. 1. Rhomhohedral Alum-HaJoide. Triv. Alum-stone» 

51. L. Tolfa, near Civita Vecchia. 

Genus IV. Fluor-Haloide. 

Sp. 1. Octahedral Fluor-Haloidt. Triv. Fluor. Chem. 

Fluate of Lime. 

52. L. Cornwall, England. In octohedra, of a greyish white 

color. Chaux fluatee primitive. H. 

53. L. Shawneetown, Illinois, An octahedron obtained from 

cleavage. 

54. L. Shawneetown, Illinois. A tetrahedron, obtained from» 

cleavage. 
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55. L. Shawneetown, Illinois. An acute rhomboid, obtained 

from cleavage. 

56. L. Derbyshire. In purple crystals. Chaux flaatee bw- 

dee. H. 

57. L. St. Agnes, Cornwall. Purple and white. The twa 

planes which replace each of the edges in 56, are 
here produced until they extinguish the cubic faces, 
and result in a figure bounded by twenty-four trian- 
gular planes. Chaux fluatee hexatetraedre. H. The 
two small crystals exhibit this modification best. The 
specimen contains, also, quartz, topaz, mica, and ox- 
ide of tin. 

58. L. Cumberland, England. In cubes of a greyish purple 

color. Chaux fluatee cubique. With small crystals 
of blende. 

59. L. Cumberland, England. In cubes, color purple mixed 

with white, accompanied by blende and cubo-octohe- 
dral crystals of galena. 

60. L. Cumberland, England. A large distinct cube, of a pale 

purple color, with crystals of carbonate of lime in 
the form of the equilateral rhomboid, and brown 
crystals of pearl spar. 

61. L. Shawneetown, Illinois. In cubes, grouped laterally ; 

color purple. 

62. L. Erenfriedersfort. In cubes of a topaz yellow color, 

coated with minute crystals of quartz and iron py- 
rites. 

63. L. Johann Georgenstadt, Saxony. In greyish yellow cubes, 

invested by sulphate of barytes, crystals of carbonate 
of lime, and iron pyrites. 

64. L. Saxony. In greenish white cubes, intermingled with 

crystals of quartz. 

65. L. Moldava Bannat. Green ; massive fluor, invested by 

distinct crystals o£ fluor, of a greyish color. 

66. L. Derbyshire, England. White cubic crystals, contain- 

ing iron pyrites. 
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£7. L. Salzburg, Austria. Massive ; dark purple and green ; 
in clay. 

68. L. Virginia. Massive ; purple and greenish white. 

69. L. do. Massive. 

70. L. Derbyshire. White^ and limpid, (polished.) 

71. L. do. Purple and white, do. 

72. L. do. Dark purple and whitish, (polished.) 

73. L. Hartz. Compact 

74. L. Mnnroe, Connecticut (Chlorophane.) Heated in pow- 

der, it emits a beautiful emerald-green light. Color 
pale rose red, which it loses on a short exposure to 
the light. It contains phosphate of lime in whitish 
veins and crystals. 

75. L. Munroe, Connecticut. Do. 

Sp. 2. Rhombohedral Flvor-Haloide. Triv. Apatite. 

Chem. Phosphate of Lime. 

76. L. Arendal, Norway. Var. Moroxite. A six sided prism, 

terminated at one extremity by a six sided pyramid, 
three of whose planes are unduly extended. The 
mass of the specimen is coccolite. Upon its under 
side IS violet and green apatite. 

77. L. Cornwall. In pale, rose colored, six sided prisms, ter- 

minated at each extremity by single planes. The 
lateral planes situated longitudinally ; upon quartz. 

78. L. Cornwall. Minute blue crystals in gpranite with yellow 

talc. Their form is represented by figures 70 and 
71, plate XXX. in the work of the Abbe Hauy. 

79. L. Cabo de Gata, Spain. Var. Asparagus stone. Six sided 

prisms, deeply striated longitudinally, and occasion- 
ally terminated with six sided pyramids. Chaux 
phosphatee didodecaedre. H. With specular iron, 
imbedded in lava. 

80. L. Norway. Massive, intermingled with magnetic iron- 

ore. 

81. L. Germantown, Pennsylvania. Massive and crystallised, 

in granite. 
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82. L. Chester, Massachusetts. Massive ; of a pale green color ; 

in granite. 

83. Williamshui^, Massachusetts. Massive; color yellowish 

white ; in mica slate. 

84. L. Bolton, Massachusetts. Massive ; color hluish green ; 

with pyroxene and petalite. 

85. L. Schlackenwald, Bohemia. Var. Phosphorite. 

Genus V. Lime-Haloide. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Lime-Haloide. Triv. Arragonite. 

86. L. Arragon, Spain. A single crystal, embracing a smaller 

crystal at right angles to its prismatic axis. 

87. L. Arragon, Spain. Several crystals imbedded in gypsum. 

88. L. Kosel, Bohemia. Massive, and crystallised. 

89. L. Przibram, Bohemia. In six sided prisms, whose late- 

ral planes iibeet at one extremity in a point. 

90. L. Aussig, Bohemia. In white prismatic crystals. 

91. L. Retler, Hungary. In acicular crystals, which upon one 

side of the specimen are collected into globular mass- 
es, and tinged with carbonate of copper. 

92. L. Bilin, Bohemia. Columnar arragonite ; massive. 

93. L. Ersenerz, Stiria. Var. Flos-ferri. 

94. L. Schemnitz. Do. 

9fr. L. Dufton Lead Mines, England. In fibrous bundles up- 
on quartz. 

96. L. Dufton Liead Mines, England. In compact fibres. 

97. L. Smithfield, Biiode Island. In minute fibres, mingled 

with granular limestone. 

98. L* France. In acute rhomboids. 

Sp. 2. Rhomhohedral Lime-Haloide. Triv. Limestone. 

Chem. Carbonate of Lime. 

99. L. Bolton, Massachusetts. Chaux carbonatee primitive. H. 

100. L. St Andreasberg, Hartz. Chaux carbonatee basee. H. 

101. L. England. Chaux carbonatee prismatique. H. 

102. L. Przibram, Bohemia. Chaux carbonatee equiaxe. H. 

Upon quartz and blende. 
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103. L. Cumberland, £DglaDcl. . Crystallized like 102 ; thesin- 

galar arraogement of its crystals giyes it the appella- 
tion of Nail-head spar. 

104. L. England. Crystallized in low six-sided prisms, termi- 

nated at. each extremity by trihedral summits. Chaux 
carbonatee dodecaedre. H. ■ 

105. L. England. Do. The sides of the prisms more 

elongated than 104. 

106. L. Hartz. Do. do. crystals more distinct. 

107. L. Przibram, Bohemia. The same form with 104, 105, 

and 106, accompanied by iron pyrites, cvystallized in 
pentagonal dodecahedra. ' . ^ 

108. L. Hartz. Chaux carbonatee inverse. H 

109. L. Fontainbleau. Siliceous carbonate of lime, or Fontain- 

bleau limestone. 

110. L. Dauphine. . Large, pale rose-colored crystals. Chaux 

carbonatee bibinaire. H. Penetrated by traoBparent 
crystals of quartz. 

111. L. Germany. Small white transparent crystab upon fludr. 

Chaux carbonatee coutume. H, 

112. L. Lockport, New York. Chaux carbonatee idetastatique. 

H. with pearl spar. 

113. L. do. do.' 

114. L. England. Chaux carbonatee transposee. . H. . 

115. L. do. do. 

116. L. Moldava Bannat. Crystals in yellowish acute pyramids. 

117. L. Iceland. Double refracting, or Iceland-^ar. 

118. L. Vermont. Liominated calcareous-spar. 

119. L. do. do. 

120. L. Smithfield, Rhode Island. Laminated calcareous-spar. 

121. L. Eisenertz, Stiria. Spatheisenstein of Werner. Chaux 

carbonatee ferrifere. H. 

122. L. Chester, Massachusetts. Laminated Calcareous-spar, 

containing crystals of phimbago. 
125. L. Middlebury, Vermoat. Coarse^ granular limestone. 
124. Li Munroe, New* York. Red, laminated calcareous-spaH-. 

2 • 
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1«6. L. Eistob, TmmyhfAiAn. FihWMte Itm«slofie. 

126. L. Sotithamptdii, Massaclitisetts. Var. Argetrtine or Shief- 

fer-spar. 

127. L. Williairisbm^fa^ Massdchusette. do. 
1«6. L. Alrton-Moor, Bnfglatid. Var. S«tlri«par. 
129. L. Carrara. Var. Marble. 

180. L. Near Philadelt)bia, PennsylrdAia. Var. Marble. 

131. L. do. do. 

132. L. MiddJebary, Vermont. Var. Marble. 
193. L. Rkode Island. de. 
154. L. (htfofd, Vermont. do. 

135. L. Italy. do. 

136. L. do. do. 

do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
a^. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
dow 
do: 
do. 
db; 
do. 
do. 

do. ' 

do. 

158^ L. GttlwKy, Ireland^ Var. Marble. BituibiticHlft limfeBtcmt. 
■tBB. L. Milford^ Gonnecticot. Vdr. V^d antique dilurble 
160. L. Egypt Var. Marble. 



187. L. 


do. 


138. L. 


do. 


139. Li* 


do. 


140. L. 


'do. 


141. L. 


do. 


144. L. 


diy. 


143. L. 


do. 


t44- L. 


do. 


146. L. 


do. 


146. L. 


do. 


147. L. 


db. 


148. L. 


do. 


449; L. 


do. 


150. L. 


•do. 


151. L. 


do. 


152. L. 


do. 


1^58. L. 


dol 


1641 1.. 


doi 


165. L. 


do. 


i^6i Li.> 


Kgyipt 


167. L. 


do. 
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16*, 
fS^ 
164. 
166^ 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 

171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
176. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
tSl. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 

18T. 
188. 
1«9. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 



L. Weir's cave, Virginia. 



L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



Hh4iiP9, STew-Yoffc* Cooteifldnff pff^4&c.tiopp. Va^r. SJ^^ 
mairMe. 

h. W^X Haxeo, Gomuiififi}^* Var. V«r4 W^iquc marble. 
L. Middlebury, Vermont. Var. Rouge anU4|ip^ marble. 
h> iHoMt Vi^^wim* Var. Volcs^aic n^rbte. 
L. Blejberg, Carinthia. Var. liWWfh^H iMffble. 
L. New-York. Var. Shell marble. 
L. do. Compact limestone. 

L. Lockport, New-York.^ Fetid limestone. 

Var. Stalactite, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

L. Sardinia. Var. Tabular stalactite. 
L. New^Yopk. Var. Stalaj^itCr 

do. 
do. 
do. 
* do. 
Var. Calcareous tufa.* 
do. 
do. 

L; Montebaldo, Verona. Var. Oolite. 
L, Saratoga, New- York. do. black. 

L. Carlsbad, Bohemia. Var. Pisolite, or Pea-stone. ^ 
L. England. Vat. Chalk. 
L. Moravia. Var. Marie. 
L. do. do. 

L. England. Var. Argillo-ferruglnous limestone. Septaria. 
L. Salzburg. Var. Madreporite. Prismatic Lucullite. 
L. Munich. Compact argillaceous limestone : Litho- 
gi^phic stone. 



L. Gibraltar. 
L. France. ' 
L. do. 
L. do. 
L. New-York. 
L. England. 
L. Italy. 
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195. L. Georgia, five miles south of Aagusta. One part of this 

specimen appears to he the genuine lithographic 
stone: while the other is a hrecci a, composed of 
fragments of quartz, scales of mica, and carhonate of 
lime. . . . ' 

196. L. Southbury, Connecticut. Fihrous limestone, impreg- 

nated with hitumen. 

Sp. 3. Macrotypous Lime^Haloide. Triv. Dolomite. 
Bitter-spar. Pearl-spar. Chem. Carbonate of lime 
and magnesia. 

197. L. Smithfield, Rhode Island. Crystallized in the form of 

the primitive rhomboid. 

198. L. Lockport, New-York. Crystallized in the form of the 

primitive jrbomboid, with the edges of the rhomboid 
curved, 

199. L, Lockport, New-York. Crystallized in the form of the 

primitive rhomboid; the edges slightly bent; pale 
rose color : upon one side of the specimen are large 
crystals of dog-tooth epar. 

200. L. Zillerthal, Tyrol. In brown minute crystals, associated 

with equilateral rhomboids of carbonate of lime, 
upon quartz. 

201. L. Berkshire, Massachusetts. In yellowish brown crys- 

tals, imbedded in steatite. 

202. L. Connecticut. In white crystals, in steatite. 

203. L. Cumberland, England. In lai^e crystalline, easily 

cleavable laminae. Var, Rhomb-spar, associated 
with green talc: 

204. L. West Springfield, Massachusetts. Massive, of a yellow- 

ish white color. . r - 

205. Milford, Connecticut. Intermingled with straw colored 

asbestus, from which it derives its columnar struc- 
.ture. . Var. Miascite. 

206. li. Milford, Connecticut. . do. .. 

207. L. Miemo, Tuscany. Var. Miemite. 

208. L. Litchfield, Connecticut. Var. Dolomite ; white granular. 
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209. L. Litchfield, Coimecticat. Greyish. 

210. L. do. Bluish grey. 

211. L. do. Yellowish. 

212. L. Smithfield, Rhode Island. Variegated. 

213. L. Gurhoff, Lower Austria. Var. Gurhofian. 

Sp. 4. Brachyiypous lAme-Haloide, Chem. Carhonate 

of magnesia and iron. 

214. L. Salzhurg, Tyrol. Imbedded in steatite. 



ORDER II. BARYTE. 

Genus I. Parachrose-Baryte. 

Sp. 1. Brachyiypous Parachrose-Baryte, Triv. Sparry 
Iron. Chem. Carbonate of Iron. 

215. L. Carinthia. In distinct crystals of the primitive form. 

216. L. Pyrenees. Crystallized, and massive, with grey cop- 

per, in quartz. 

217. L. Pyrenees. . Crystallized, and massive, with sulphuret 

of copper. , 

218. L. Plymouth, Vermont. Massive. 

219. L. do. do. 

220. L. Unknown. Var. Spherosiderite. 

Sp. 2. Macrotypous' Parachrose-Baryte, Triv. Red 
Manganese Ore. Chem. Bi-silicate of Manganese. 

221. L. Cummington, Massachusetts. Deep rose red color. 



222. L. 


do. 


do.' 


223. L. 


do. 


do. 


224. L. 


do. 


Rose . red and whitish 
' color. 


225. L. 


do. 


Rose red and greenish 
grey color. 


226. L. 


do. 


do. with a 
coating of black oxide of maDganese. 
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Goras 11. ZiNO-BAiurTE. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Zinc-Baryte. Triv. Electric CaU- 

mine. 
227. L. Freybergy Brisg^u. In batryoidal masses, covered 

with minute crystals of the same substance. 
£28. L. Retzbanya, Transylvania. Stalactitical and mammil- 
lary. 

Sp. 2. Rhomhohedral Zinc-Baryte. Triv. Calamine. 

Chem. Carbonate of Zinc. 

229. L. England. Zipc oxyie tFapej»ie«. H. 

230. L. Germany. Compact and mammillated. 

231. L. Derbyshire, England. Pseudomorpbous calamine. — 

This form was derived from a large crystal of car- 
bonate of lime. 

232. L. Bohemia. Crystaliized, aad coloi^d by green carbon- 

a^ of copp«r. 

Genus III. Scheelium-Bartte. 

Sp. 1. Pyramidal Scheelium'Baryte. Trhr. Tungsten. 

Chem. Tungstate of Lime. 

233. L. Bohemia. Crystallized in octohedra, less acute tbaR 

the primary ; upon quartz. 

234. L. Scheelgaden, Salzburg. Lamellm*, in quartz. 
(J3&. h, Huntipgton, Co^nj?tticut. I^aipellar. 

Gehus IV. Hal-Baryte. 

Sp. 1. Peritomotu Hal-Baryte, Triv. Strooliattbte. 
Chem. Carbonate of Sirontian. 
Has. L. Strontisn, Seidand. In green, ^irous, radiating crys- 
tals. 
tST. L. StFontijM&, Seolland. In green, fibrous, radiating ccyfr- 
tals; in a vein between sulphate of barytes and car- 
bonate of lime. 
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Sp. 2. Di^rimaiic Hal^BaryU. Trir. Wilh6rite. 
Chem. Carbonate of Barytes. 
2dd. Ne^bcjrg, Stiria. 

Sp. S. Frimaik HalrBaf^it. T»v. Hetay; Span*. 
Chem. Sulphate of Barytes. 
S39. L. Ihsi^Dd. Baryte stlfafee priMitiy^. H. 

240. L. England. Baryte stiKfeftee ddldeda^dre. fi. 

241. L. Saxony. Batyte siHfiut^e tvap^^nn^. H. 

242. L. Westmoreland. Baryte sulistee atablytet^. H. Crys- 

tals transpareikt. 

243. L. Westmoreland. do. 

244. L. Mies, BohemHiw la blacti^h, MtersectiDg, tabular 

crystals. 

245. L. t'elsobanya, ItVansylvani^. In tabular crystals, partial- 

ly invested with yellow orpiment. 

Si*©. L. England. In greyish tables, -writh <fteir edges acutai- 
nated, and invested with minute crystals of fluor and 
Iron pyrites. One side of the specimen corteists of 
c6DQ(pact and lamellar reddish h^vy spar, intermin- 
gled wifh Iron pyrites. 

2^7. L. Maflock, Derbyshire, in globulatr masses, with galena, 
crystals of flu or, aind carbonate of lead. 

S4fe. L. Saxony. In white prismatic crystals. 

2^9. ti. Hungary. Fibrous, and lametlar. 

260. L. England. Fibrous. 

261. L. Schbharie, NeW-York. Fibi^ons. 

252. L. Monte Paterno, near Bologna. Var. Bolttgniah' st'infe. 

253. L. Saxony. Compact and lamellar ; red. 

254. L. Southampton, Massachusetts. White ; lamellar. 

255. L. Stiria. Fine granular; white. 

256. L. Saxony. Compact ; grey and white, in veins, 

Sp. 4. Prismaioidal Hal-BaryU. Triv. Celestine. 
Chem. Sulphate of Strontian. 

257. L. Sicily. Strontiane sulfatee emoussee. H. In transpa- 

rent crystals ; with sulphur and gyps^im, 
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. 258. L. SicHj. ' Strontiane sulfatee epoiDtee. H. With sulphur 
upon gypsum. 

259. L. Strontian Island, Lake Erie. Tabular crystals, with a 

bluish tinge, in limestone. 

260. L. Lockport, New-York. In coarse fibrous, or columnar 

masses. 

261. L. Devonshire, Eiig>land. In mipute, confusedly aggrega- 

ted crystals of a reddish color. 

262. L. England. With a foliated, or plumose structure ; color 

blue and green. 

263. L. France. Compact, and earthy. 

Genus V. Lead-Bar yte. 

Sp. 1. Di-prismatic Lead-Baryte, Triv. White Lead 
Ore. Chem. Carbonate of Lead. 

264. L. Southampton, Massachusetts. In white prismatic crys- 

tals. 

265. L.. Cruix, Lorraine. . In large, distinct, macled crystals^ 

formed by the intersection of three tabular crystals. 

266. L. Lead Hills, Scotland. In imperfect six-sided prisms, 

some of which are terminated by six-sided pyramids. 

267. L. Limbourg. In acicular, confusedly aggregated crystals. 

268. L. Lead Hills, Scotland. In reddish, macled crystals, 

formed by the intersection of two tabular crystals ; 
associated with green phosphate of lead. 

269. L. Bleystadt, Bohemia. Black prismatic crystals. 

270. L. Hartz. Columnar carbonate of lead. 

Sp. 2. Rhombohedral Lead-Baryie. Chem. Phosphate 

of Lead. 

271. L. Freyberg, Austria. Crystallized in six-sided prisms, of 

a grass green color. 
[ 272. L. PouUaouen, Lower Brittany. Var. Brown phosphate of 
lead : in distinct six-sided prisms, of which the sides 
are slightly convex. 



r 
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273. L. Huelgoet, Brittany. Arseniated phosphate of lead of 

Phillips : the crystals are acicular and radiating. 

274. L. Lead Hilb, Scotland* In low 8i:i^ided prisms, with 

convex faces ; color green. 

Sp. 3. Hemi-ptumaiie Lead-Saryte, Chem. Chromate 

of Lead. 

275. L. Siberia. Loose crystals. 

276. L. do. In rhombic prisms, of 93^ 30^ and 86^ 30', 

intermingled with quartz in a quartzose rock. 

Sp. 4. Pyramidal Lead'Banfte. Chem. Molybdate of 

Le&d. 

277. L. Bleiberg, Carintfiia. Crystallized in flat octoh^dra, 

(much flatter than the primary,) and in right sqaare 
prisms, which aite-yery tow; etilot yelloir, associated 
with galena. 

278. L. Bleiberg, Carinthia. Crystallized in low right square 

prisms^ or tables. 

Sp. 5. Prismatic Lead-Baryie. Chem. Sulphate of 

Lead. . . 

.J • . . . . 

279. L. Anglesea. In transparent crystals, haying the follow* 

ing forms : Plomb sulfatee primitiye.. H. 

" " cuneiforme. 

^ c« trihexah^e. 

Gbnus VL AjSTfuom-BjOiYtt* 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Antimony-Baryie, Triv. White An- 
timony. Chem. Oxide of Antimony. 

280. L. Przibram, Bohemia. In tabular, and acicular crystals 

of a white color, upon crystals of galena and blende;. 
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ORDER III KERATE, 

/ ■ . * 

Giwvs I. ' Peaaii-Kbrate. 

Sp. 1. Hexahedral PearUKerate. Triv. Horn Silver^ 

Chem. Muriate of Silver. 
281. L. SaxoDj. Massive. 



A 



• ORDER IF. MALACHITE. 
Genus I. Stafhyline-Malachite. 

Sp. 1. Uncleayq^k Staphyline-Malachite, Triv. Mala- 

1 . , . i cWte. 

282. L.; Siberia- , 

' 283. L.. Sommervilte). New Jei^sey. .. ^ee American Journal, 
vol. 8, p. 118. 



Genus II. Lvrocone-Malacrite. 



Sp. 1. Prismatic Lirocone-Malachite, Triv. Lenticu- 
lar Copper-Ore. Chert. Arseniate of Copper. 

284. L. Cornwall. Crystallized in flat octohedra ; color blue ; 

accompanied by minute crystals of the right pri&ttiat- 
" ic atseniate of copper. 

Sp* 2. Mexahedrcd Lirocone-Malachite. Triv. Cube- 
Ore. Chem. Arseniate of Iron. 

285. L. Cornwall. In minute cubical crystals ; of a green co- 

lor ; upon quartz. 

286. L. Cornwall. In minute cubical crystals. 

♦ • • • 

GjCNus III. Oz.rvE-MALACHrrE. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Olive-Malachite. Triv. Olivenite. 
Chem. Arseniate of Copper. 

287. L. Tincrofl, England. In prismatic, distinct crystals ; also 

in capillary radiating crystals; upon quartz. 

288. L. Tincroft, England. In distinct prismatic crystals. 
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289. L. Tincroft, England. Var. Wood copper. In greenish 

and yellowish diverging fibres ; slightly decomfJosing. 

Sp. 2. Di-'prismatic Olive-Malachiie, Chem. Phosphate 

of Copper. 

290. L. Liebethen, Hungary. In distinct short prismatic, and 

octohedral crystals; of a green- color; upon quartz. 

Genus IV. AzuRE-MALAcmrE. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Azure^alachite, Triv. Blue Mala- 
chite. Chem. Carbonate of Copper. 

291. L. France. In distinct, highly modified rhomboidal crys- 

tals ; of a deep azure blue color, occasionally coated 
with green malachite. 

292. L. Hartz. In highly modified crystals, accompanied by 

prismatic, crystals of sulphate of barytes. 

293. L. Moldavia, Bannat. In minute crystals. 

294. L. Hungary. Massive, and crystallized. 

Genus V. EMERALD-MiLACHrrE. 

Genus VI. HABRONEME-MALAcerrE. 

Sp. 1. • • • • 

Sp. 2. Hemirpriimatie Habroneme^alaehite, Triv. 
Green Malachite. Chem. Carbonate of Copper. 

295. L. Moldavia, Bannat. In acicular crystals, upon tile-ore, 

and associated with blue malachite. 

296. L. Siberia. Botryoidal, and mammillated. 

297. L. do. do. stalactitical, and fibrous. 

298. L. do. do. 

299. L. do. Fibrous, upon g^y copper. 

300. L. Hartz, Saxony. Fibrous, with copper pyrites and 

quartz. 

301. L. Siberia. Mammillated and compact ; decomposing. 

302. L. do. Amorphous, with red oxide of copper* 

303. L. Chessy, France. Var* Epigene green copper. 



ORDER V. MICA, 

. Gei(us I. £ucH;x>nE-MicA. 

Sp. 1. RhomboheAral Euchlore-Mica. Triv. Copper 
Mica. Chem. Arseniate of Copper. 

304. L. Huel Tamar Mine, England. In six-sided tabular 

crystals. 

Sp. 2. • • • • • 

•Sp. 3. Pyramidal Euchlore-Mica. Triv. Uran-Mica. 
Chem. Phosphate of Uranium. 

305. L. Cornwall, in green cubes ; also in quadrangular and 

hexagonal tables. 

G£in7s U. €1obalt*Mjca. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic CobflU-Mica. Triv. CobaU Bloom. 
Chem. Arseniate of Cobalt. 

306. L. Joachimstal* In a peach bjossom red efflorescence. 

Genus III. Iron-Mica. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Iron^Mica, Tr^Y. Vivianite. Chem. 

Phosphate of Iron. . 
3Q7i L. Bodenmaifs fiavaria. la Uulsh green prisu|atic crys- 
tals, upon an aggregate of iron pyriibes. and quartz. 
308» L. £9ew«Jersey. In radiating ctjrstala* 

309. L. Salisbury, Conneotiont. Ewthy rariety.; in a blue 

powdto 4Nr cruflt, upon haefloatite. 

Genus .IV. Graphite-Mica. 

Sp. 1. RhtMpkohedral Gr^phite^ica. Triv. Plumba- 
go. Clvem. Carburi^t of Iron. 

310. L. New- Jersey. Crystallized in thin tabular crystals, ap- 

parently modifieatioQS of tJie six-sided prism; ^c- 
companied .hy serpentine, soqiiewiiat crystallized also^ 
i^ ite structiare, aniixarbohate of lim^. 
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3U.' L. TicQuderofa, N^WrYork. Foliated in its stractare, 
and (ti^samiDated tbroiigh c^irbonate o£ lime, which 
likewise embraces minutis crystalline grains of py- 
roxene. 

312. L. Borrowdale, England. Compact. 

313. L. do. do. do. 

(JENUS V. TAliCrMlCA. 

Sp. 1. Prismaiic Talc-Mic^. Triv. Talc, Chlorite. 

Green E^rth. 

314. L. Hawley, Massachusetts. Crystallized, 

315. L. Haddam, Connecticut. In slightly cohering scales, 

fiilil^ up <»Yities in granite, accQippanied by garnet. 

316. L. Easton, Pennsylvania. Slaty. 

317. L. Hawley, Ma^sai^kusetts. do^ 

318* ii* I>eAam, Massachusetts. Compact, in a vein. 

319. L. Vermont. la confusedly aggregated sM^ales. 

320. li. England. Earthy. 

321. L. Verona. Van Green earth. 

332. L. Ftadmoint. G^re^en, in six-sided tables, in a cavify 
lined with crystals of wine coJbred g^niets, and white 
crystals, of pyroxene. 

323. L. C^Bohsrland, Rhode Island. Massive ; green and 

white. 

324. L. do. do. 

325. L. EastoA, Pennsyhraida. Lanettar. 

326. L. Smithfield, Rhode kkad. White, and scaly. 

327. L. do. White, and compact:-^ 

Var. French chalk, associated wiitliLgraiiiularKmestoDe. 

328. L. Pennsy^anla. Var. laduraiied tafe. 
3?j9^ (i. Molk, Lower Austiaau do. 

330* L. Woiic>eAter, Massachusetts, An impure variety of talc, 
which appears to have an unusual proportion of wa- 
tec; In CQQseqiiei|ce. of which, wJhen he^^d befbre 
the blowpipe, or on a red hot coal, it exfoliates in a 
very remarkable manner ; shooting out intot litde 
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masses resembliDg worms, and hence called vermic 
ulite. See American Journal, vol. 7, p. 55. 

331. L. Windsor, Massachusetts. Talc in singularly waved 

layers. 

Sp. 2. Rhombohedral Talc-JHica. Triy. Mica. 

332. L. Alps. Mica prismatique. H. Upon crystals of feldspar. 

333. L. Vesuvius, do. With garnet. 

334. L. Haddam, Connecticut. Exhibiting a section of a large 

; six-sided table in granite. 

335. L. Munroe, New-York. Section of a large rhomboidal 

crystal. 

336. L. do. do. 

337. L. Goshen, Massachusetts. In rhomboidal crystals, of a 

rose red color. 

338. L. Middletown, Connecticut. In rhomboidal crystals, of 

a silvery white color ; in granite, associated with 
green and bluish black tourmaline. 

339. L. Middletown, Connecticut. Of a yellow color, and con- 

taining slender prisms of green tourmaline. 

340. L. Paris, Maine. In large foliae, of a yellowish brown 

color, containing green and blue tourmaline. 

341. L. Paris, Maine. In foliae of a yellowish color. 

342. L. Mount Grainer, Tyrol. In silvery white scales, with 

garnets. 

343. L. Vermont. In greyish brown foliae. 

344. L. Sterling, Massachusetts. In straw colored foliae. 

345. L. Connecticut. Var. Plumose mica. 

346. L. do. do. 

347. L. Brunswick, Maine. Emerald green color, disseminat- 

ed through quartz, with iron pyrites. 

348. 1,1. West Haven, Connecticut. Var. Clay slate; chiefly 

composed of mica, which possesses indistinct cleav- 
ages. 

349. L. Paris, Maine. Var. Lepidolite; in lilac colored 

scales. 

350. L. Moravia. do. 
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351. L. Chesterfield, Maasachusetts. Var. Lepidalite; of a 

grej. color. 

Genus VI, Pearl-Mica. 

Sp. 1. Rhombohedral PearUMica. Triv. Margarite. 

352. L. Sterzing, Tyrol. In pearl grey scales. 



ORDER VL SPAR, 

Genus I. Schiller-Spar. 

Sp. 1. Diatomous Schiller-Spar. Triv. Schiller-Spar. 
353^ L. Salzburg. 

354. L. filaodford, Massachusetts. Intermingled with a light 

green foliated substance, not hitherto described. 

355. L. Baste, Hartz. Polished, ^ 

Sp. 2. Hemirprismatic SchUkr-Spar. Triv. Brfinzite, 

356. L. Montebaldo, Veronese Italy. 

357. L. England. In rhoipboidal laminae. 

Sp. 3. Prismaioidal Schiller-Spar, Triv. Hypersthene. 

358. L. Labrador. 

Sp. 4. Prismatic Schiller-Spar. Triv. Anthophyllite. 

359. L. Haddam, Connecticut. . In clove-brown, slender, inter- 

lacing prisms, associated with black tourmaline and 
decomposing iron pyrites. 

360. L. Kongsberg, Norway. 

Genus II. Distreive-Spar. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Disthene^Spar. Triy. Kyanite. 
^61. L. St. Gothard. In blue prismatic crystals, in mica slate, 
with brown prisms of staurotide. 

362. L. Chesterfield, Massachusetts. In blue interlacing prisms. 

363. L. do. do. 

364. L. do. do. 

365. L. do. do. 
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367. L. Shutesburj, Massachusetts. d^. 

368. L. Blandford, Massachusetts. In green prisms in quartz. 

369. L. Pfftch, Tyrol. Var. Rhaetizlfe. 

« 

Genvs III. Trifhane-Sfar. 

Sp.>l. PrUmaiic Tripkane'Spar, Triv. Spodumene. 

370. L. Goshen, MaSBatihusetts. In' broad rhombic prisms of a 

greenish white coior, in granite. 

371. L. Goshen, Massachiits^flis. In bF6ad rhombic prisms, in- 

termiagied witk ind^cohte. 

372. L. Goshen, Massachusetts. In broad rhoiol^io prisms, in- 

termingied with iadicolite. 

373. L. Sterling, Massachusetts. Half of a l«rge rhombic 

prism, divided longitudinally, through- the shorter 
axis of the terminal planes ; color white. 

374. E. SHdermanland, Sweden. Iti gr^eni^ lam^ae, imbed- 

ded in granite. 

375. L. Siidermanland, Sweden. Id grdenisHMaminiie, imb^- 

ded in granite. 
3(76. L. Sterzing, Tyrol. In thin foliae, in quartzl 

377. L. Goshen, Massachusetts. In prisms slightly decompos- 

ing. 

Sp. i, Aicotomous TripJiane'Spar. Triv. Prehnite. 

378. L. Farmington, Connecticut. In closely aggregated and 

highly modified crystals, of a green color. . 

379. L. Scotland. do. 

380. L. Farmington, CoBBeetieot. In globular masses. 

381. L. Scotland, near Glasgow. In globular masses, made up 

of closely agg^r^fed-fibres: 

383. L. Farmlcjgtori, Go^tiecHtut: Ih^distinct; gf^eenish white 

crystals. 
363. L. Sdotlendi lii fibrous re^ifbfm masses. 

384. L. do. In long yellow fibrcfs', intermingled wi& 

anad^lme. 

385. L. Hartzl Fibrous and globular. 
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5M. L. TimpelsleiB, Mtravia. C«iBpa^t,aiid jellowishbrofHi, 
upoa flienite. 

GsinTS IV. DYSTOME-SpjUi. 

Sp. 1. Primatie Dystome-Spar. Triv. Datholite. 

Chem. Borate of Lime. 
d87. L. Arendal-, Norway. Massire; of a greenish white 
color. 

Sp. 1. Trapezoidal Kouphone-Spar. Triv. Levcite. 

388. L. Mount Ve8UTiu8. Ciystallized in trapezohedra, con- 

tained in laya. 

389. L. Near Rome. Massiye, red, imbedded in lava. 

Sp. 2. ••••** 

Sp. 3. HexahtSnl JSotipAome-i^Mir. Triy. Analcinie^ 

390. L. Fassa, Tyrol. Analcime tripointee. H. 

391. L. do. Crystallised in the form of a trapezo* 

hedroB. 

392. L. Giants' Causeway. Crystallized in trapezohedra. 

393. L. Giants' Causeway. do. 

394. L. Scotland. do. 

395. L. do. Massive, and red. Var. Sarcolite. 

Sp. 4» Paraiomow Keuphone^Spar, Triv. Harmotome. 

396. L. Strontian, Scotland. In white and grey crystals. 

Sp. 5. Rhomhohedral KoniphinuhBpar, Triv. Chabasie. 
397- L. Chester, Massachusetts. Crystallized in the form of 
the primitive rhomboid f with fibrous sftilbite, upon 
micaHBlate. 

398. L. Ghenter, Masstehusetts, dot 

Sp. 6. Diatomom Ktntpkone^^ar. Triv. Laumonite. 

399. L. Schemnitz, Hungary. In slender, vhembic prisms^ 

efflaiescing; color white< 
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400. L. Pbillipatown,. New- York. In slender, rhombic prisms, 

with stilbite ; cotor white. 

401. L. Huelgoet, Brittany. The crystals traversing carbon- 

ate of lime. 

■ •.■ * . ' 
Sp. 7. Prismatic Kouphone-Spar, Triv. Mesotype. 

402. L. Giants' Causeway. In capillary crystals, upon anal- 

cime. 

403. L. Tyrol. In closely aggregated fibres. 

404. L. Iceland. Fibrous, and radiating ; reddish. 

405. L. Faroe. In delicate, white, radiating fibres. 

406. L. Fassa, Tyrol. Var. Natrolite. In radiating fibres, 

which terminate at the surface in regular crystals. 

407. L. Fassa, Tyrol. Var. Natrolite. Compact, or indis- 

tinctly fibrous. 

Sp. 8. Prismatoidal Kouphone-Spar. Triv. Stilbite. 

4Q& L. Ha?t^. In white, transparent, tabular crystals! 

409. L. do, , dp. . 

410. L. Newr Jersey^ .In white crystals. 

411. L. Fassa, Tyrol. Fibrous; red; imbedded in green-earth. 

Sp. 9. Hemi'pristnatic Kouphone-Spar. Triv. Heii- 

landite. 

412. L. Iceland. In white transparent crystals, having the 

form of the right-oblique angled prism, with the 
acute lateral edges and obtuse solid angles replaced 
by planes : upon bluish calcedony. 

413. L. Scotland. In red crystals. 

414. L. do. ' In red laminae. 

Sp. 10. Pyramidal Kouphone-tS^ar. Triv. Apophyl- 

lite. 

415. L. Cziklowa, Bannat. Crystallized in white transparent 

crystals, having the form of a right square prism, 
with the terminal solid angles replaced by plwes : 
the planes resting upon the lateral edges. 

416. L. Seiser-Alpe, Tyrol. Foliated, and reddish. 
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Gtauvs VI. Petau*e*Spar. 

Sp. 1, J^rimatic Petaline-Spar. Triv. Petalite. 

417. L. Bolton, Massachusetts. Bluish white, with a tinge of 

pink. 

418. L. BoUon, Massachusetts. White, and containing green 

pyroxene, with minute black crystals, aot yet ascer- 
tained. 

419. L., Sweden. White. 

Genus VII. Feldspar. . 

Sp. 1. Rhomhohedral Feldspar, Triv. Sommite. 

420. L. Monte Somme. In small, white, six-sided prisms, upon 

lava. 

Sp. 2. Prismatic Feldspar. Triv. Feldspar. 

421. L. Salzburg. In white crystals, some of which contain 

chlorite. 

422. L. Mount St. Gothard. In white transparent crystals. 

423. L. do. Var. Adularia. Sections of large 

crystals. 

424. L. Mount St. Gothard. do. 

425. L. Haddam, Connecticut. Var. Albite, with quartz,' mica, 

and black tourmaline. 

426. L. Haddam, Connecticut. Var. Albite ; greenish white, 

and translucent, with pinite, tourmaline, and quartz. 

427. L. Oakham, Massachusetts. Var. Adularia ; slightly cha- 

toyant. 

428. L. Chesterfield, Massachusetts. Var. Cleavelandite ; at- 

tached to gpranite, and containing crystals of rubellite. 
429: L. Chesterfield, Massachusetts. Var. Cleavelandite ; em- 
bracing green tourmaline and rubellite. 

430. L. Mount Vesuvius. Var. Icenspar. 

431 . L. Chester, Pennsylvania. Common feldspar. 

432. L. do. do. 

493. L. Boxbbrough, Massachusetts. Common feldspar ; lami- 
nated, and fine granular ; color milk white. 
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434. L. ThomastpwDf Mune. Common ^pidspar ; laminated, 

and black. 

435. L. Chariestown, Massaclitis^tts. In flesh -cdknred prismB, 

whose centres are white. 

436. L. Labrador. Var. Labrador feldspar : opalescent. 

437. L. West l^rms, Wew-Jersiey. Vat. Labrador feldspar: 

typalesceftt. 

438. L. Beverly, Massachusetts. Var. Am^czon stone, or 

^reen feldspar. 

439. L. Baltimore. Var. Necronite, or feth] feldspar. 

440. L. Austria. Var. Compact feldspar. 

441. L. Sevre, France. Var. Decomposing feldspar. 

442. L. do. Porcelain earth, or porcelain clay. 

443. L. do. Terre argileuse a porcelaine. 

444. L. do. Kaolin cailloteux : Porcelain clay not 

washed; crude. 

445. L. Serre, France^ Ar. Terre cailloetuse ol ikoail. 

" Kaolin lave. 
^ Terre calUoteuse (a email) pre- 

paree. 

^^ Cement pour ia febrication des 
etais. 

" First sta^ of the porcelain ves- 
sel ; mise en oeuvre. 

Sp, a. Pyrcumdal F$ldspar. Triv. Scapolite. 

450. L. Boxbopough, Massachusetts. In distinct white crystals, 
imbedded in quartz. 

451. h* BoxboFOt^h, Massachmeits. ^. 

452. L. ^^* in radiating white crys- 
tids, imbedded in ^earibotratie ^t li»e, wkh cinname» 
stone, and pargasile. 

453. L. Boxborough, Massaeheusetts. Jn gfeyish wiiite ciy»- 
tals, w^ green phosphate of liaie, in qmtfz. 

454. L. Elba. In smsdi reddish crystals, in granite. 

455. L. H«ntiiig^tt, Conneotacot Massive, and in radiating 
fibres. 



446. L. 


do. 


447. L. 


do^ 


448. L. 


do. 


449. L. 


do. 
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456. L. Bolton, MaBsaektUMtte. Purple, oasMve «ci|>olite. 

457. L. do. 4a. 

458. L. fioxjboroagh, If assachosetts. Compact. 

459. h* io. Itt loose cffstmls. 

460. L. Bolton, Massachusetts. Masslre, aad maber colored, 

with horablende. 

461. L. Near Arendal) Norwiijr. Var. Wemerite. 

462. L. Momt VesoYios. Yar. Meiomte. CiyslBUieei in 

four and eagbt-sided prisms, terminated by four-«ided 
pyramids. 

463. L. Mount VesuTios. do. accompmied by masses #f 

the meienite, presenting a (used appearance. 

464. L. Pyrenees. Var. Dypire. In slender, white, hexahe- 

drat prison, centaiiied invteatile. 

Genus VUI. AuarrK^PAR. 

Sp. 1. Paratomow AugUe-Spar, Triy. Angiie, or 

Pyroxene. 

465. L. Bohemia. A single crystal. Pyroxene triunitaire. H. 

466. L. Hungary. Pyroxene hemitrope. H. 

467* L. Bohemia. Pyroxene soustractif. H. Imbedded in 
basalt 

468. L. Mount Vesuvius. In lava. 

469. L. Bolton, Massachusetts. Var. Diopside. In large rhom- 

bic cry4Btals, and fibrous masses in qaartz. 

470. L. Bolton, Massachusetts., The crystals distinctly termi- 

nated by planes, and imbedded in calcareous spar. 

471. L. New-Jersey. Var. Jeffersonite. In black crystals. 

472. L. Munroe, New- York. In green glassy crystals. 

473. L. Ticonderoga. In eight-sided prisms, with distinct 

crystals of sphene. 

474. L. Kingsbridge, New- York. In large white prisms, im- 

bedded in granular limestone. 

475. L. Mount Vesuvius. Massive, and crystallized ; green. 

476. L. Munroe, New- York. In small green crystals, dissem 

inated through flesh colored carbonate of lime. 
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All. L. Miinroe^ New-York. Var* ^ahltte. 

478. L. New-Jersey. do. 

479. L. Sweden. do. With garnet.- 

480. L. Forest of Dean, New-York. Var. Sahlite. With 

sphene and feldspar. 

481. L. Miinroe, New-York. Var. Sahlile. 

482. L. Scotland. Var. Sahlite. White. 

483. L. Bolton, Massachusetts. Var. Sahlite. White and green. 

484. L. do. " Mussite. 

485. L. Phillipstown, New-York. Var. Coccoiite; White. 

486. L. Ticonderoga. do. Black. 

487. L. Mnnroe, New-York. ^ do. - Green. 

Sp. 2. .Hemi^rismaiic Augite*Spar\ Triv. Homhlende. 
Tremolite. Actjnolite. Ashestus. 

488. L. Amity, New-York. Loose crystals of hrown horn- 

blende. Amphibole bis-unitaire. H. 

489. L. Bohemia. Single crystal. Amphibole dodecaedre. H. 

490. L. Amity, New-York. Like 488. Imbedded in calca- 

reous spar. 

491. L. Boxborough, Massachusetts. Brown hornblende, mas- 

sive, in carbonate of lime, with blue spinelle. 

492. L. Mount Vesuvius. Var. Basaltic hornblende. In black 

crystals, with mica, and massive quartz. 

493. L. Arendal, Norway. Massive hornblende ; black. 

494. L. Franconia, New-Hampshire. In flattened rhombic 

prisms, traversing a rock composed of quartz and 
epidote. 
496. L. Chester, Massachusetts. ' do. ' 

496. L. Hawley, Massachusetts. Var.- Fasciculite. 

497. L. Chester,.Mas8achusetts. 'Massive, and black : associa- 

ted with chlorite, zoisite, garnet, and red sphene. 

498. L. Carinthia. Var. Carinthin. Associated with garnet 

and green hornblende. ' 

499. L. Pennsylvania. Var. Carinthin. 

500. L. Vermont. Var. Hornblende slate. 
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501. hi Corsica.. Var. .dmarag^dile. In saussurite. 

502. L. Munroe. Var. Actynolite. Iq rqi«larlj terminated 

crystals. 

503. L. England.. do. massiye. 

504. L. Vermont. do. coarse fibrous. 

505. L. Cumberland^Rbode Island. Var. Actynolite. In par- 

allel fibres. . 

506. L. Brattleborougb, Vermont. do. In radiating 

fibres. 

507. L. New-Fane^ Vermont. do. In acicular 

crystals, imbedded in steatite ; glassy. 

508. L. Vermont. do. do. 

509. L. de. do. . do. 

510. L. rWlndsor, Massachusetts. Var. Asbestiform actynolite. 

511. L. Bellows Falls, Vermont. Massiye; greenish white. 

512. L. . Windsor, Massachusetts. do. do. 

513. L. Blandford, Massachusetts, do. in schiller spar. 

514. L. Bolton, Massachusetts. Var. Pai^asite. in carbonate 

of lime. • 
615. L. Boxborough. do do. With 

cinnamon stone. 

516. L. Litchfield, Connecticut. Var. Tremolite* In flat rhom- 

bic prisms ; loose. 

517. L. Litchfield, Connecticut. do. In dolomite. 

518. L. Bolton, Massachusetts. Massiye. 

519. L. do. do. 

520. L. do. do. 
621. L. do. do. 

522. L. Litchfield, Connecticut. Var. Tr^molite. Fibrous. 

523. L. Morayia. do. Reddish. 

524. L. Great Barrington, Massachusetts. Var. Asbestiform 

tremolite. 

525. L. do. do. 

526. L. Corsica. Var. Amianthus. 

527. L. Dauphine. Var. Amianthus. Greenish. 

528. L. St.Gothard. do. White. 
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631. L. 


doi. 


538. L. 


do. 


639. L. 


do. 


540. L. 


do. 


641. L. 


do^ 


542. L. 


do. 



529. L. N e wl iuf ypoft, Blaaudmettt. Var. AmiaAthfts. In 

530. L. Pelham, Massachusetts. Common asfaestiiB.* ^ 
631. L. Kelly-yale, Vennont. do. 
532. L. Dai^infi. do. 
633. L. New Fane, Vermont. Vav. lfoviitai» i90od« 
534. L. Chester, PenDsylvania. dOv 
636. L. New Fane, Vermont da 
536. L. Milford, Connecticut. do. 

dow 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. With miasdte* 

do. 
543. L. Saxony. Var. Mountado cork. ContaiBiDg cakaroow- 

spsur. 
644. L. Saocony. ^ Meantata leatber. 
646. L. Franconia, Vermont. Var. Byssolite. In minute fibres 
implanted upon garnet. 

Sp. 3. Pfismaioidal Mgkp^ipar^ Trtv. Epidote. 
646. L. Piedmont. In prismatic, ckaely i^ffNigatod crystals. 
647* L* do. de. with crystals 

of quartz. . 

548. L. Pelham, Massachnsetts. do. with hornbleade • 

upon granuiai: epidote, or scorza. 

549. L. Hawley, Massaclnisetts. In greyish crystals, some of 

which are feguterly terminated by planes : imbedded 

in quartz and hornblende. 
660. U Windsor, Maseachtnetts. Coaiae fibrous, orcotamnar. 
551. L. West Farms, New^ersey. Var. Seorza. With reddish 

atilbite. 
652. L. Dumbarton, Vermoot Vair. Zoialte. 

553. L. da. d^. 

> 

664. L. New Fane, Vermont. do. 

656. L. Ashfield, Massachusetts. do. 
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556. L. Plymouth, Vennont A laige g^jish crystal, in 
g^ranite. 

557* L. Williamsbuqi^h, fiiassachiisettB. Var. Zoiute. In blu- 
ish crystals. 

Sp. 4. Prismatic Augit^Spar. Triy. Tabular Spar. 

558. L. Willsborough, New-York. With colophonite, and 

green coccolite. 

559. L. Easton, Pennsylvania. Color greenish white. 

560. L. Oravitza, Bannat. Fibrous, and intermingled with 

carbonate of lime and purple copper ore. 

Grjxxm IX. Azure-Spar. 

Sp. 1. Dodecahedral Azure-Spar. Trir. Lapis lazidL 

561. L. Siberia. With feldspar and iron pyrites : polished. 

Sp. 2. Prumottc Azure-Spar. Triy. Lazolite. 

562. L. Salzburg. In quartz. 

• 

Sp. 3. PrisnuUoidal Azure-Spar. Triy. Blue Feldspar. 

563. L. Krieglach, Upper Stiria. In quartz. 



ORDER FIL GEM. 
Genus I. Aitdalusitb. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Andtdusite. Triy. Andaluaite. 

564. L. Tyrol. In distinct prismatic crystals. 

565. L. Carlisle, Massachusetts. Reddish, in quartz, with tre- 

molite. 

566. L. France. d^. 

Genus II. Corundum. 

Sp. 1. Dodeeahedral Corundum. Triy. Spinelle. 

567. L. Ceylon. Var. Spinelle Ruby. Octahedral crystals of 

different shades of color. 

568. L. Ceylon. Spinelle transposee. H. 

5 
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569. L. Ceyh)n. In rolled pebbles, and angular fragments* 

570. L. do. do. artificially attached to a 

specimen of white granular limestone. 

571. L. Sparta, New- Jersey. In distinct octahedral crystals, of 

a dull red color, imbedded in white carbonate of 
lime, with crystals of greyish hornblende, and wax 
yellow masses of brucite. 

572. L. Bolton, Massachusetts. In imperfect crystals of a pale 

reddish color, with yellowish brucite, and iron py- 
rites in white carbonate of lime. 

573. L. Boxborough, Massachusetts. Var. Pleonaste. In 

greenish, indistinct crystals, imbedded in carbonate 
of lime, with brown mica, and hornblende. A por- 
tion of the lime has been remoyed by the aid of 
acids. 

574. L. Boxborough, Massachusetts. Var. Pleonaste. 

575. L. Amity, New-York. Var. Pleonaste. In very distinct 

octahedra; color gre^n; accompanied by brucite, 
and imbedded in carbonate of lime. 

576. L. Orange, New-Jersey. 'Var. Pleonaste. Black, with 

serpentine and compact brucite. 
677. L. Orange, New-Jersey. Var. Pleonaste. Color black ; 
an octahedral crystal, measuring four inches round 
the base ; in carbonate of lime. 

578. L. Haddam, Connecticut. In minute black octahedra ; in 

white feldspar, with pinite. 

579. L. Munzoni, Tyrol. In black octahedra in feldspar. 

ISp. t. Octahedral Corundum. Triv. Automalite. 

580. L. Fahlun, * Sweden. In distinct octahedra, in talcose- 

slate. 

581. L. Franklin Iron Works, New-Jersey. Crystallized and 

fine granular ; color green ; in carbonate of lime. 

582. L. Haddam, Connecticut Massive ; color green ; in gran- 

ite, with manganesian garnet. 

583. L. Haddam, Connecticut. do. 
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Sp. 3. Rhamhohedral Corundum. Trir. Corundum. . 

584. L. Carnatic. A distinct 8ix-«ided prism, with a very per- 

fect diagonal cleavage. 

585. L. Carnatic. Lamellar ; color green ; in indianite. 

586. L. St. Gothard. In red, flat, six-sided prisms, imbedded 

in dolomite. 
687. L. Ceylon. Var. Oriental ruby. 

588. L. Naxos. Var. Emery. With rhaetizite. 

Sp. 4. Prinnaiic Corundum. Triv. Chrysoberyl. 

589. L. Haddam, Connecticut. In green tabular crystals. On 

one side of the specimen is seen a made formed by 
the crossing of three prismatic crystals. The mass 
also contains yellowish white beryl. 

590. L. Haddam, Connecticut. Crystallized, and massive. 

591. L. do. do. with garnet. 

592. L. do. Massive; color yellowish green, 

with garnet. 

593. L. do. Crystallized in feldspar, with 

garnet. 

594. L. do. Crystallized, with yellow be- 

ryl and large crystals of manganeslan garnet 

595. L. Sarat(^. Fragments of six-sided prisms, some of 

which, when moistened, are chatoyant. 

596. L. Sarat(^a. Portion of a crystal imbedded in granite. 

597. L. Austria. A very minute crystal. 

Genus III. Diamond. 

Genus IV. Topaz. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Topaz. Triv. Topaz. 

598. L. Saxony. In distinct crystals, intermingled with quartz 

crystals ; massive also, and mixed with tourmaline, 
quartz, and lithomai^e. 

599. L. Brazil. Loose crystal, of a pink color. 

600. L. do. do.. yellowish color. 
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601. L. Monroe, Connecticut Loose crystal, of a yellowish 

color. 

602. L. do. Containing a crystal of uncom- 

mon dimensions, and a small one artificially attached, 
which is highly perfect, and transparent 

603. L. Munroe, Connecticut. In large crystals. 

604. L. Siheria. Var. Pycnite. With quartz and mica. 

605. L. Finho, Sweden. Var. Pyrophysalite. In granite. 

Genits V. Emerald. 

Sp. 1. • • • * * • 

Sp. 2. Rhomhohedral Emerald. Triv. Beryl. 

006. L. Bowdoinham, Maine. Imbedded in quartz. 

607. L. do. do. 

608. L. Siberia. A loose crystal, deeply striated longitudinal- 

ly, and nearly cylindrical. 

609. L. Siberia. do. transparent. 

610. L. Chesterfield, Massachusetts. A loose crystal, imper- 

fectly terminated at one extremity. 

611. L. Near Worcester, Massachusetts. Loose crystal, con- 

taining mica and feldspar. 

612. L. Ackworth, New-Hampshire. Fragment of a large 

crystal. 

613. L. Haddam, Connecticut. Imbedded in granite. 

614. L. Norwich, Massachusetts. A large crystal, with a re- 

entering angle in one of its lateral planes. 

615. L. Bowdoinham, Maine. Loose crystals. 

616. L. do. do. 

617. L. do. do. 

618. L. Norwich, Massachusetts. Regular six-sided prism, 

terminated at each extremity by single planes. 

619. L. Haddam, Connecticut Detached crystals; transpar- 

ent; color yellow. 

620. L. Haddam, Connecticut A single crystal regularly ter- 

minated at one extremity* . 
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621. L. Ackworth, New-Hampshire. Portion of a crystal of 

yellow beryl. 

622. L. Haddam, Connecticut. Massive ; color yellow ; with 

chrysoberyl and garnets. 

623. L. Goshen, Massachusetts. Massive ; color greenish white; 

with cieavelandite and blue tourmalines, in granite. 

Genus VI. Quartz. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Quartz, Triv. lolite. 

624. L. Bodenmais, Bavaria. Crystallized, and massive. The 

form of the crystal is a six-«ided prism, with the lat- 
eral edges slightly replaced ; with iron pyrites. 

Sp. 2. Rhoadfohedral Quartz, Triv. Quartz. 

625. L. Chesterfield, Massachusetts. In dull grey crystals, ap- 

parently possessed of the form of the primitive rhom- 
boid, with its lateral solid angles replaced by trian- 
gular planes ; in granite. 

626. L. Craig-Lockart, Scotland. A single crystal in the form 

of the dodecahedron, with triangular faces. 

627. L. Alps. Crystallized in the form of the double six-«ided 

pyramid, having the edge formed by the meeting of 
the pyramids, slightly replaced. Crystals smoky, 
and possessed of a high lustre ; upon ag^te, and form- 
ing a portion of a lai^e geode. 

628. L. Marmarozh, Bannat In crystals imbedded in clay 

slate. Similar to No. 627, except, that the replace- 
ment of the edge formed at the meeting of the py- 
ramids is greater, — thus giving rise to the six-sided 
prism terminated by six-sided pyramids, the more 
common form of quartz. 

629. L. Plainfield, New- York. Single crystal, like 628, with 

the alternate solid angles formed at the meeting of 
the prism and pyramid, replaced by small rhombic 
planes ; the replacements upon due extremity of the 
prism corresponding, or being opposite to those upon 
the other. 
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.630. L. Plainfield, New- York. Form similar to 629, except 
that the intervening prism is shorter, and that the 
rhomboidal planes do not occur in any regular order. 

631. L. Plainfield, New-York. Three crystals. do. 

632. L. do. do. do. the 

intervening prisms being rather longer. 

633. I^. Plainfield, New-York. Three crystals. 

634. L. do. Single crystal. Regular six- 

sided prism, terminated by six-sided pyramids. 

635. L. Plainfield, New-York. Four crystals, remarkable for 

the undue extension of some of their faces, in conse- 
quence of which others are thrown out of their pro- 
per places, or nearly extinguished, and, consequent- 
ly, the symmetry of the crystal impaired. 

636. L. Easton, Pennsylvania. Var. Irisated quartz. Form 

like 634. Interior filled with fissures, in consequence 
of which it exhibits the prismatic colors in a very 
striking manner. 

637. L. Compostella, Spain. Var. Compostella hyacinth. De- 

tached crystals of the form of 634 ; colored red by 
iron. ^ 

638. L. Compostella, Spain. do. Imbedded in gypsum. 

639. L. Bohemia. Var. Iron Flint Form like 634. The 

crystals confusedly aggregated ; color yellow. 

640. L. Alps. Var. Amethyst. Form like 634. 

641. L. Paris, Maine. Var. Smoky quartz. Form like 634. 

642. L. do. do. The crystals at- 

tached to a mass of common quartz by their prisma- 
tic sides, and to each other, by the apices of their 
pyramids. 

643. L. Siberia. Var. Amethyst Form like 642 ; color dark 

purple. 

644. L. Alps. Crystallized in regular six-sided prisms, termi- 

nated at one extremity, by six-sided pyramids: 
two sides of the pyramids extended at the expense 
of the others, and in one crystal a remarkable en- 
largement of a single plane is observed. The crys- 
tals eminently transparent. 
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645. L. Dauphine. Form like 644. A group of large crystals. 

646. L. do. do. The crystals more slen- 

der, and partially coated by oxide of iron. 

647. L. Mount Blanc. Form like 644, excepting the replace- 

ment of some of the solid angles formed at the meet- 
ing of the prism and pyramid, by triangular planes. 
The crystals also present a flattened appearance, in 
consequence of the undue enlai^ement of two oppo- 
site planes of the prism. They contain chlorite, 
from whence arises their green color. 

648. L. Haddam, Connecticut. Lai^e, white, and aearly 

opaque crystals of quartz : form like 644, excepting 
in the pjrramids, whose planes are equally produced. 
All the large crystals from this locality resemble each 
other in a want of transparency, and lustre, and in 
having their lateral planes made up of numerous 
smaller crystals. 

649. L. Madagascar. A large single crystal; form like 648; 

transparent, with air bubbles or cavities traversing 
the interior in a manner so as to form a resemblance 
to net-work. 

650. L. Dauphine. A large crystal, with several smaller ones 

attached to it, (and also crystals of carbonate of lime,) 
whose lateral planes have not an uniform width from 
one extremity to the other, but are alternately wider 
at one end, and shorter at the other. One plane of 
the pyramid is produced to such an extent as very 
nearly to extinguish the other five, one of which is 
reduced to a much smaller size than the adjacent 
rhomboidal truncation. The crystals, like 647^ con- 
tain chlorite. 

651. Lf. Pomfret, Vermont. A single crystal; with transverse 

striae upon all its planes, both lateral and terminal. 

652. L. Alps. In flattened prisms, arising from the unequal 

extension of the lateral planes. 

653. L. Alps, Savoy. A regular six-sided prism, terminated at 

one extremity by a regular six-sided pyramid. With 
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crystals of feldspar attached to it upon one side, and 
having its pyramidal extremity penetrated by ex- 
ceedingly delicate fibres of asbestus. 

654. L. New- York. Loose tabular crystals. 

655. L. Dauphine. A group of tabular crystals, colored by 

chlorite. 

656. L. Alps. A transparent single crystal, in which three 

adjacent faces of the pyramid are produced at the 
expense of the other three, one of which is scarcely 
visible ; and one of the solid angles between the 
pyramid and prism is replaced by two rhomboidal 
planes. 

657. L. Haddam, Connecticut. In regular six-sided prisms, 

with six-sided pyramids, one of which has the alter- 
nate planes unduly produced. 

658. L. Haddam, Connecticut. A regular crystal of the com- 

mon form, with smaller ones attached to its base. 

659. L. Haddam, Connecticut. The prism slightly cufved. 

660. L. Vermont. A fragment of a large crystal. 

661. L. Scotland. A short six-sided prism, with a six-sided 

pyramid. An unusual appearance is occasioned in 
the lower part of the prism by fissures. 

662. L. Plainfield, New-York. Single crystal, like 634. 

663. L. do. do. 

664. L. do. do. 

665. L. do. do. 

666. L. Smithfield, Rhode Island. A regular six-sided prism^ 

imperfectly terminated. 

667. L. Paris, Maine. A regular six-sided prism, terminated 

by a six-sided pyramid. The prismatic faces are des- 
titute of lustre, owing to numerous transverse striae. 

668. L. Lake Greorge, Diamond Island. A six-sided prism, 

terminated at one extremity by a six-sided pyramid, 
of which one of the faces is produced so as nearly to 
extinguish the other five. A rhomboidal truncation 
is also observable upon this crystal. 
669* L. Diamond Island. Three prismatic crystals grouped 
together. 
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€7(^. L. Haddam, Connecticut. A six-eided prism tending 
slightly towards acumination, and finally snrmonnted 
by the common six-sided pyramid. 

671. L. Haddam, Connecticut. The ordinary prism^ suHnount- 
ed by a six-sided pyramid, of which the alternate 
planes are unduly produced, in such a manner as to 
give the crystal the appearance of having a triiie- 
dral termination. 

6T2. L. Haddam, Connecticut. do. 

673. L. do. Form like 670. 

674. L. do. Slender prismatic crystals. 

675. L. Hungary. Var. Amethyst. In short six-sided prisaty 

terminated by six-sided pyramids. 

676. L. Hungary. Prisms more slender than in 675« 

677. L. St. Agnes, Cornwall. Var. Amethyst in bud^haped 

crystals ; the prisms tending to an accumlnatidn* 

678. L. Grayer, Saxony. Var. Smoky quartz. Stx^ided prism^ 

surmounted by a six-sided pyramid ; the edges imd 
angles between the prism and pyramid variously 
modified. Color black, hot translucent when hefil 
near the eye. 

679. L. Dauphine. Var. Smoky quartz. A group of prismatie 

crystals, terminated as usual by pyramids. WiUi 
erysftals of carbonate of lime^ 

680. L. Hartz. Var. Ferruginous quartz. In «hort six-sided 

prism, with six-sided pyiymids. Color red. 

681. L. Dauphin^. A large, irregular shaped crystal of quartz, 

penetrated by chlorite and asbestus. With carbonate 
of lime. 

682. L. Vermont. Portionof aprittsi of quartz* 

683. L. Snowdon, Wales. Var. Milky quartz. A prismatic 

crystal, with one plane of the temdnatuig pyramid 
unduly extended. 

684. L. Przibram^ Bohemia. Var. Milky quartz. This is ihe 

fdiite amethyst of the German mineralogists. 

685. L. Sandwich blaads. In six-sided pyramids, upon chake* 

dony. 

6 
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686. L: Little Compton, Rhode Island. Var. Radiated quartz, 

or quartz in closely aggregated, columnar, radiating 
' masses, . which terminate at the surface in six-sided 
pyramids. 

687. L. New-Fane, Vermont. Var. Milky quartz. In pyra- 

mids. 

688. :L. . do. In pyramids, tinged green hy 

oxide of nickel. 

689. L. do. do. This and 

the preceding variety are sometimes called drusy 
quartz. 

690. L. Williamsburgh, Massachusetts. Var. Pseudimorphous 

quartz. Or quartz deposited around crystals of 
carbonate of lime, of the form metastatique of 

: . Hauy. 

691.. Deerfieid, Massachusetts. Var. Amethyst. Coarse colum- 
nar; of a pale color; in ag^te. * 

692. L. Belchertown, Massachusetts. ' do. With banded- 

quartz. 

693. L. New Fane, Vermont. Colored green by oxide of 

nickel. 

694. L. do. do. 

695. L. Alps. Var. Smoky quartz. 

996. L. Bohemia. Var. Yellow quartz, or Bohemian topaz. 
'697. L. Vermont. Var. Amethyst. 

698. L. Langenlois, Lower Austria. Var. Fibrous quartz. 

699. L. Brighton, Massachusetts. Var. Prase. Quartz pene^ 

trated by actynolite. 

700. L. Cumberland, Rhode Island. do. 

701. L, Spain. Var. Avanturine. 

702. L. Bohemia. Var. Lamellar quartz. 

703. L. Rabenstein, Bavaria. Var. Rose quartz. 

704. L. Chesterfield, Massachusetts, do. 

705. L. Topsham, Maine. do. 

706. L. Southbury, Connecticut. do. 

707. L. do. do. 

708. L. Connecticut. Common quartz. 
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« 

709. L. Salzbui^. Var. Siderite, or blue quartz. 

710. L. Brunswick, Maine. Var. Black quartz. 

711* L. Goshen, Massachusetts. Var. Fetid quartz. Contain- 
ing carbonate of lime. 
.712. L. Bohemia. Var. Cellular quartz. 
713. L. Schemnitz, Hungary, do. 
714 L. France. Var. Spongiform quartz. 
716. L. Amherst, Massachusetts. Var. Blue quartz. 

716. L. Portsmouth, Rhode Island. Quartz rendered fibrous 

by amianthus. 

717. L. Berkshire, Massachusetts. Var. Arenaceous quartz, 

or sandstone. 

718. L. South America. Var. Elastic quartz. 

719. L. France, (Sevre.) Var. Sand. 

720. L. Ceylon. Var. Cat's-eye. Polished. 

721. L. Transylvania. Var. Chalcedony. In pseudimorphous 

cubic crystals, of a blue color. 

722. L. Cornwall. Var. Chalcedony. In stalactites ; also with 

pyramidal . cayities, probably derived from carbon- 
ate of lime. 

723. L. Faroe. Var. Chalcedony. Botryoidal and mammillary. 

724. L. do. do. Upon' quartz. 

725. L. Sandwich Isles. Var. Chalcedony. In veins, with 

quartz. 

726. L. Lenox, Massachusetts. do. Mammillary and 

botryoidal, investing jasper agate. 

727. L. Ceylon. Var. Sard. 

728. L. MississippL do. 

729. L. Scotland. Var. Cornelian. 

730. L. India. do. Blood red. 

731. L. Scotland. do. Polished. 

732. L. India. do. do. 

733. L. Kosemutz, Silesia. Var. Chrysoprase. 

734. L. do. do. 

735. L. Siberia. Var. Heliotrope. 

736. L. Appenine. Var. Plasma. 

7^7. L. Saugus, Massachusetts. Var. Jasper. 
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738. L. Sao§^, Massachusetts. Var. Jasper. 

739. h. Saxoay, do* Polished. 

740. L. do. do. With yeios of cal- 

cedony. 

741. L. Bohemia. do. Green; pdli8hed> 

742. L. Faroe. Var. Onyx, or striped chalcedony. 

743. L. Scotland. do. Polished.^ 

744. L. Dudley^ Worcestershire < Var. Porcelain jasper. 
746. L. Straits of SuesS. Var. Egyptian jasper. Polished. 

746. L. Saxony. Var. Ribbon jasper. 

747. L. Deerfield, Massachusetts. Var. Ribbon i^ate^ 

748. L. Oberstein. do. 

749. L. do. do. 

750. L. do. do. 

751. L. do. do. 

752. L. do. Var. Fortification agnate. 

753. L. Saxony. ^^ Breeciated agate. 

754. L. Scdtland. '^ Moss agate. 

755. L. Cheiter, Massachusetts. Var. Jasper ag;ate. 

756. L. Oberstein. do. 

757. L. do. do. 

758. L. England. Var. Flint. 

759. L. do. do. 

760. L. France. do. 

761. L. If ear Albany, Ne#-YoA. Var. Flinty slate. 

762. L* do, >^ Bassanile, or Lydian 

^ stone. 

763. L. North«Carolina. Var. Whet slate. Dendritic. 

764. L. do, do. do. 

765. L. Florida, New^Vork. Var. Homstone. ftlack. 

766. L. to. do. 

767. L. Bavaria. do. White. 

768. L. Hinsdale^ Massaehhsetts. do« Red. 

769. L. Pelham, Massachnsetts. do. Green. 

770. L. Amherst, Massaehosettl. do. dok 

771. L. Pelham, Massachusetts. do> do, 
77S. L. Antigua. Vai*. WoodsHMie* 
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77S. L. Antigua. Vat. Woodfttone. 

774. L. do. do. 

775. L. Hungary. do. Polished. 

776. L. Antigtia. A madrepore replaced by homstone. 

Sp. 3. Unchavable Quartz, Triy. Opal. Hyalite. 

Menilite. 

777. L. Hnnffary. Var. Precioiis opal. 

778. L. Saxony. '^ CotninoD opal. 

779. L. Hungary. do. 

780. L. Dobersberg) Austria. Var. Semhopal. 

781. L. Faroe. do. 

782. L. do. Var. Cacholong. 

783. L. HuDgairy. Vat. Ferruginous opal. 

784. L. do. " Wood opal. 

785. L. Menilmontsint, France. Var. Menilite. 

786. L. Hungary. Var. Hyalite. Upon basalt. 

787* L. Georgia. do. Incarities of carious quartz, 

or buhrstone. 

788. L. St. Michaels. Var. Siliceous sinter. 

789. L. do. do. With sulphur and 

fragments of reeds. 

790. L. St. Michaels. Var. Pearl sinter, incrusting siliceous 

sinter. 

Sp. 4. Etnpyrodox Quartz. Pearlstone. Pitchstone* 

Obsidian. 

791. L. Cabo de Gata, Spain. Var. Pearlstone. Containing 

small grains of obsidian. 

792. L. Meissen, Saxony. Var. Pitchstone. Yellowish. 

793. L. do. do. Green. 

794. L. Hungary. do. 

795. L. do. do. 

796. L. Mexico. do. 

797. L. Mediterranean. Var. Pumice. 
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Genus VII. Ajonite. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Aodnite, Triv. Axinite. 

798. L. Dauphine. Crystallized with feldspar. 

799. L. do. Massive. 

Genus VIII. Chrysolite. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Chrysolite. Triv. Chrysolite. Oli- 
vine. 

800. L. Bohemia. Var. Chrysolite. 

801. L. Mount Vesuvius. Var. Olivine. With brown mica 

in lava. 

802. L. Karfenstein, Stiria. Var. Olivine. 

803. L. Bohemia. do. In basalt. 

Genus IX. Boracite. 

« 

Sp. 1. Tetrahedral Boracite, Triv. Boracite. 

804. L. Liineberg, Brunswick. In transparent crystals, imbed- 

ded in gypsum. 

Genus X. ' Tourmaline. 

Sp. 1. Rhomhohedral Tourmaline. Triv. Schorl. 

Tourmaline. Rubelite. 

805. L. Munroe, Connecticut. Var. Schorl. Loose crystal. 

A three-sided prism terminated at each extremity by 
a three-sided pyramid: the lateral edges replaced 
by two planes. 

806. L. Haddam, Connecticut. Var. Schorl. do. 

807. L. Sweden. Var. Schorl. The crystals not terminated 

by regular faces ; imbedded in talcose slate. 

808. L. Tyrol. Var. Schorl. The crystals regularly termi- 

nated at only one extremity : in chlorite slate. 

809. L. Brattleborough, Vermont. Var. Schorl. do. In 

quartz. 

810. L. Haddam, Connecticut. do. The smaUer 

crystals perfect : in albite. 
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811. L. Haddam, CoDnecticpt. Var. Schorl. In mica slate. 

812. L. Brunswick, Maine. Var. Schorl, or black tourmaline. 

Tourmaline soustractive. H. With one extremity 
wanting. 

813. L. Brunswick, Maine. Var. Schorl, or black tourmaline. 

An unusually large crystal, the planes of which pos- 
sess a high degree of perfection. 

814. L. Brunswick, Maine. Var. Schorl, or black tourmaline. 

Imbedded in quartz. 

815. L. Tyrol. Var. Schorl, or black tourmaline, in loose 

slender crystals, which are translucent, and of a 
brown color. 

816. L. Sweden. Var. Schorl, or black tourmaline. In very 

perfect crystals, imbedded in quartz. 

817. L. Haddam, Connecticut. Var. Schorl, or black tourma- 

line. In brownish black prismatic crystals, with an- 
thophylliie and iron pyrites. 

818. L. Goshen, Massachusetts. Var. Indicolite, or blue tour- 

maline. In quartz, with yellow mica. 

819. L. Goshen, Massachusetts. do. In cleavelan- 

dite. 

820. L. Paris, Maine. do. In fragments, found 

loose in the soil. 

821. L. Middletown, Connecticut. do. With cleave- 

landite in quartz. 

822. L. Middletown, Connecticut. do. 

823. L. Goshen, Massachusetts. do. In curved 

crystals, imbedded in cleayelandite and white mica. 

824. L. Goshen, Massachusetts. do. ' In pale bluish 

crystals, some of which are partially surrounded with 
» rubellite. In granite. 

825. L. Goshen, Massachusetts. do. In radiating 

crystals. 

826. L. do. do. In white mica. 

827. L. do. do. In slender 

prisms collected laterally into veins which intersect 
the granite, in various directions. 
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8^9. h. Go6h6n, Massochosetts. Var. I^dlcolite. le pale blue 
prisms^ with rubellite* 

829. I4. Goshen^ Massachusetts. do. do. and 

surrounded by pale colored rubeUite. 

830. L. Goshen, Massachusetts. do. In IBpodumeoe. 

831. I^* Chesterfield) Massachusetts. Var. Green tourmaline^ 

In deeply striated prisms, containing occasionally 

rubeUite in their centres. The prisnas, (with tli^ 
general figure of three sides,) are often much curved. 

.832. L. do. do. do. With 
cleavelandite. 

833. L. do. do. do. 

834. L. do. de« do. 

835. L. do. do. do. With 

cleayelandite. 

836. L. Paris, Maine. do. Fragment of a crys- 

tal found loose in the soil. 

837. L. do. do. do. 

838. L. do. dOf do. 

839. L. do. do. do. 

840. L. do. do. do. 

841. L. do. do. With rubeUite ; im' 

bedded in a decomposing granite. 

842. L. Moravia. do. 1q qusM^. 

843. L. Mlddletown, Connecticut. Var. Green tourmaline, 

traversing mica. 

844. L. Goshen, Massachusetts. do* C^Ior 

dark green : in quarts with mica. 
845.. L. Goshen, Massachusetts, do. in mi- 

nute green crystals. 

846. L. Kingsbridge, New-York. Var. Brown tounnaline. la 

g^ranular limestone. 

847. h' Goshen, Massachusetts. Var. Yellow tourmaline. Is 

granite, with white massive beryl. 

848. L. Elba. Var. Yellow tourmaline. Passing into pale ci^ 

' belUte : in granite. 

849. L. Moravia. Var. fiubeUite« In lepido&te. 
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950. Ih Cbesterfield, Mffwachqsetto. Var. Rubellite. lo cleaye- 

landite. 
8S1. L. do. do. do. 

95^, h' do. do. do. With 

green tourmaline. 

853. L. Paris, Maine. do. Massive : foond Jpoie 

in the soil. 

854. JL. Paris, Maine. do. Portion of a crystal, 

partially invested by green tocimaline. 
856. L. Paris, Maine. do. do. 

856. L. do. do. A pale colored crystal. 

857. L. do. do. Massive. 

858. L. do. do. With green tourma- 

line, lepidolite, and cleavelandite, upon crystals of 
quartz* 

Genus XI. Garnet. 

Sp. 1. Pyramidal Garnet Triv. Idocrase. Egerani 

859. L Piedmont. Crystallized, and massive. 

860. L. Fassa, Tyrol. do. 

861. L. Bohemia. Id distinct prismatic crystals. 

862. L. Mount Vesuvius. do. With garnet 

and mica. 

863. L. Eger, Bohemia. Var. Egeran. Massive, and crystal- 

lized. 

864. L. Worcester, Massachusetts. Var. Egeran. do. 

Sp. 2. Tetrahedral Garnet. Triv. Helvln. 

865. L. Scbwarzenberg, Saxony. Crystallized in tetrahedra, 

with their summits, or solid angles truncated. 

Sp. 3. Dodecahedral Garnet Triv. Garnet. 

866. L. Hanover, New-Hampshire. Var. Precious garnet. In 

regular rhombic dodecahedra. In hornblende slate* 

867. L. Hanover, New-Hampshire. Var. Precious garnet In 

hornblende slate. 

7 
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-860. L. P^lham^ Massachusetts. Var. Precious garnet. Loose 
crystals, in trapezohedra. 

869. L. Craslau, Bohemia. Var. Precious garnet. Massive. 

870. L. Mount Vesuvius. do. Crystalliz- 

ed and massive. 

871. L. Sweden. Common garnet. Large single crystal. 

872. L. New Fane, Vermont. Common garnet. do. 

873. L. do. do. do. 

874. L. do. do. In regular do- 

decahedra, imbedded in chlorite slate. 

875. L. Salisbury, Connecticut. Common garnet. In dodeca- 

hedra, with their edges slightly replaced by single 
planes ; associated with crystals of ^taurotide in mica 
slate. 

876. L. Franconia, New-Hampshire. Common garnet. Mas- 

sive and crystallized in highly modified crystals. 
With quartz and compact magnetic iron ore. 

877. L. Mount Vesuvius. Common garnet. Crystallized and 

i . ... • 

massive, with ice-spar. 

878. L. Ticonderoga, New-York. Common garnet. Massive. 

879. L. Hawley, Massachusetts. do. Amorphous. 

880. L. Allathal, Tyrol. Var. Topazolite. 

881. L. Ceylon. Var. Cinnamon stone. In gr>ains. 

882. L. Carlisle, Massachusetts. Var. Cinnamon stone. Crys- 

tallized. 

883. L. Salisbury, Connecticut. do. Crys- 

tallized and massive. 

884. L. Salisbury, Connecticut. do. Massive. 

885. L. Norway. Var. Allochroite. 

886. L. Sparta, New-Jersey. Var. Melanite. In dodecahedra. 

887. L. do. do. do. 

888. L. Mount Vesuvius. do. do. With 

ice-spar. 
889'. L. Cumberland, Rhode Island. Var. Grossular? 
890. L. Bohemia. Var. Pyrope. 
891'. L. Haddam, Connecticut. Var. Manganesian garnet. In 

trapezohedral crystals, and massive. 
892. L. do. do. do. 
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893. L. Haddam, Connecticut. Var. Manganesian garnet. 

894. L. do. do. Massive. 

895. L. do. do. Part of a 

crystal. 

896. L. do. do. do. 

897. L. Willsborough, New- York. Var. Colophonite. Color 

reddish brown. 

898. L. Willsborough, New-York. do. Black. 

With tabular spar and coccolite. 

899. L. Sweden. Var. Colophonite. Color yellow. 

Sp. 4. Prismatoidal Garnet. Triv. Staurotide. 

900. L. Brittany. A macled crystal, consisting of two crystals 

crossing each other at right angles. 

901. L. Brittany. A made of two crystals crossing each other 

at angles of bO"" and 120°. 

902. L. Plymouth, Vermont. Upon mica slate. 

905. L. Chesterfield, Massachusetts, do. 

Genus Xll. Zircon. 

Sp. 1. Pyramidal Zircon. Triv. Zircon. 

904. L. Buncomb county, North Carolina. In loose crystals. 

906. L. Expailly, France. Var. Hyacinth. 

906. L. Beverly, Massachusetts. Var. Zirconite. 

907. L. Carinthia. Var. Zirconite. A single prismatic crys- 

tal in zoisite. 

I GeITOS Xni. GADOUmTE. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Gadolinite. Triv. Gadolinite. 

908. L. Finbo, Sweden. In feldspar. 
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ORDER Fin. ORE. 

iGrENUS 1. Titanium-Ore. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Tiianium'Ore, Triv. Spfaene. 
^09. L. Arendal, Norway. Titane siliceo calcaird ditetra^- 
,dre. H. Single crystal. 

910. L. Tyrol. Massive and crystallized, in gneiss. Color 

yellow. 

911. L. Bditon, Massachusetts. Iti dark brown crystals, lik^ 

No. 909. Upon a large crystal of nuttallite, with 
crystals of pyroxene. 

912. L. Ticottderoga, New- York. Like 909; With grefen py- 

roxene, plumbago, and mintite crystals df apatite. 
919. L. Forest of Dean, New-York. Massive, with lamellar 
pyroxene. 

Sp. 2. Perii(^(m TiUmium-Ote, Triv. Rutile. Chilli. 

Oxide of Titanium. 

914. L. Bohemia. lo slender. red priimsr, in quartz. 

915. L. Conway, Massachusetts. A single geniculated crystal. 

916. L. Stubach, Tyrol. Crystallised^ and massive, in quartz. 

917. L. Cfftlg-Calllai'dhj Scotland. In fibrdUd masses^ up^ 

quartz. 

918. L. North Carolina. In distinct crysteb, on quartz. 

919. L. Hungary. Vaf; Nigrid^. 

920. L. Silesia. " Iserine. 

Sp. 3. Pframidal Titaiiiuin'Ort, Triv. Anatase. 

921. L. Bourg d^osians, Dauphine. In acute octahedra; color 

brown r translucent. 

Genus II. Zinc*Ore. 

Sp. 1. . Triv. Red Oxide of Zinc. 

922. L. Sussex, New-Jersey. Massive ; granular : color blood 

red; imbedded in a dull, brownish red substance, with 
a vitreous lustre, which has recently been anallzed 
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by Dr. Tbotnpson, and found to be a new species. 
According to its composition, he calls it a Silicate of 
Manganese* 
9i3. L. Sussex, Nevvr- Jersey. Lamellar, with franklidlte add 
silicate of manganese. 

GfiNus Itt. Cofper-Ore. 

Sp. 1. Octahedral Copper-Ore. Triv. Red Oxide of 

Copper. 

924. L. Cornwall. In octahedra, with quartz. 

925. L. do. Var. Capillary red oxide of copper« 

926. L. do. ^^ Massive red oxide of copper. 

927. L. Siberia. <^ Eai^thy tbA oxide of copper. 

GeHvb IV. t'm-OftB* 

Sp. 1. Pyramidal Tin-Ore. Chem. Oxide of Tin. 

928. L. St. Agnes, Cornwall. In yellow, transparent crystals ; 

some of which belong to the forms, Etain osyde sous- 
tractif, and Etain oxyde hemitrope. H. 

929. L. Bohemia. Etain oxyde soustractif. H. la black crys- 

tals. ^ 

930. L. Bohemia. Etifn oxyde hemitrope* H. Loose crystals. 

931. L. Saxony. Black, crystallized, and in grains ; imbedded 

in talc. 

932. L. Banca, India. Var. Stream tin. 

933. L. Cornwall. Var. Wood tin. 

Genus V. ScHEELn7M-0RE. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Scheelium-Ore. Triv. Wolfram. 

934. L» Schlaggenwald) Bohemia. Crystallized in qaartz. 

935. Li Cornwall) England^ do« 
936 L. Munroe, Connecticut. Compact 
937* L. Trebitscb, Moravia. Granular. 
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GlANt7s VI. Tantalum-Ore. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Tantalum-Ore. Triv. Columbite. 

938. L. Chesterfield, Massachusetts. , This substance has not 

yet been sufficiently examined to pronounce with 
certainty upon its nature. It appears, however, from 
its crystalline form, specific gravity, and other char- 
acters, to be the genuine Columbite. 

Genus VIL Uranium-Ore. 

Sp. 1. Uncleavable Uraninm-Ore. Triv. Pitch Oire. 

939. L. Joachimsthal, Bohemia. 

Genus VIII. Cerium-Ore. 

Sp. 1. Uncleavable Cerium-Ore. Triv. Cerite. 

940. L. Westmanland, Sweden. 

Genus IX. Chrome-Ore. 

Sp. 1. Octahedral Chroma-Ore. Triv. Chromate of 

Iron. 
^941. L. Bare Hills, near Baltimore. In loose octahedral crys- 
tals. 
94S. L. do. Massive. 



T 



Genus X. Iron-Ore. 

* Sp. 1. •»•***. ' 

Sp. 2. Octahedral Iron-Ore. Triv. Oxydulated Iron- 
Ore. 

943. L. Mount Grainer, Tyrol. In octahedral crystals, in chlo- 

rite. 

944. L. Munroe, New-York. do. and massive. 

945. L. Sweden. In octahedral crystals, in chlorite slate. 

946. L. do. Granular, and variegated. 

947* L. Monroe. Massive, and eichibiting sections of <K:tahe- 
dra upon its surface. 
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948. L. New-Jersey. Var. Native loadstone. Highly mag- 

netic. 

949. L. Norburg, Sweden. Massive, with hornblende. 

950. L. Franconia,New-Hainp8hire« Compact, with hornblende. 
951.. L. Nova Scotia. Compact, with impressions of shells. 

Sp. 3. Dodecahedral Iran-Ore. Triv. Franklinite. 

952. li. Sussex, New-Jersey. In irregular octahedrk, with red 

oxide of zinc. 

953. L. do. do. 

954. L. do. Massive and compact, with a 

coating of carbonate of 2!inc. 

Sp. 4. Rhombohedral Iron- Ore. Triv. Specular Iron 

Ore. 

955. L. Framoot, Lorraine. Fer oligiste dodecahedre. H. In 

tarnished crystals. 

956. L. Elba. In highly modified crystals. 

957. L. Framont, Lorraine. Crystallized, like 955. 

958. L. Cumberland, England. Lamelliform. 

959. L. Oravitza, Bannat. Var. Micaceous iron ore. 

960. L. Elba. do. 

961. L. Nova Scotia. do. 
.962. L. Hawley, Massachusetts. do. 

963. L. Vermont.. do. 

964. L. do. do. 

965. L. Mount Vesuvius. Var. Volcanic specular iron ore. 

966. L. Lorraine. Var. Fibrous red haematite. 

967. L. do. do. Mammillary. 

968. L. Pennsylvania. Var. Compact red iron ore. 

969. L. Friscau, Lower Austria. Var. Jaspery iron ore. 

970. L. New-York. Var. Scaly red iron ore. With impressions 

of several shells. 

971. L. Bohemia. Var. Columnar clay iron stone. 

972. L. Richmond, Massachusetts. Var. Red ochre. 

973. L. CornwaU. Var. Reddle. 



\ 



S9. Min^ralogical Cobinet. 

Sp. 6. Priffiiii^tic Iren-^Ort. Triv. Hydroim O^idc o( 

Iron. Brown Iron Ore. 

974. L. Siberia. In fibres upon quartz crystals. 

975. L. Salisbnry, Connecticut. Var. Fibrous brown haematite. 

976. L. do. ^^ Brown and biack haema- 

tite. Fibrous, mammillary, and stalactitical. 

977. L. do. do. , ^ do. 

978. L. Austria. Var. Brown and black haematite. Botrjol- 

dal and stalactitical. 
879. L. Lorraine. In columnar masses. (Black haematite of 
Phitlips.) 

980. L. Lorraine. Var. Compact brown iron ore. 

981. L. Sardinia. " Yellow ochre. 

982. L. Switzerland. Var. Pisiform clay iron stone. 

983. L. Vermont. do. Loose. 
J84. L. New Braintree, Massachusetts. Var. Bog iron ore. 

Common iron ore. Deposited around vegetables. 

985. L. Connecticut. do. 

Sp. 6, DirprismaPic Iron Ore, Trir. Yenite. 

986. L. Cumberland, Rhode Island. In prismatic ci-yslais pen- 

etrating quartz. 
987 L. Elba. Massive. 

988. L. Chatham, Connecticut. See American Journal, vol. 

viii. p. 59. Not well ascertained. 

GsNUS XI. Makqanesb-Ore. 
Sp. 1. * * • ♦ 

Sp. 2. UncUavahle Manganese Ore, Triv. Black Hae- 
matite. 

989. L. Saxony. Var. Grey oxide of manganese. Botryoidal 

and compact. 

990. L. Bennington, Vermont. do. Compact 

991. L. France. do. With fluor. 
99S. L. Devonshire. Vcyr. Wad. 
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Sp. 3. Prismalaidal Manganete-Ore. 

993. L. Trans jlyania. War. Grey maDganese-ore. Crystallized. 

994. L. do. do. ^ 
996. L. do. do. 



ORDER IX. METAL. 

Genus I. Arsenic. 

Sp. 1. Native Arsenic. 

996. L. Saxony. Exhibiting carities in the form of the cube 

and the octahedron. 

Genus II. Tellurium, 

Sp. 1. JSTative Tellurium. 

997. L. Facebay, Transylvania. In distinct crystals, with 

blende. 

Genus III. Antimony. 

Sp. 1. Rhombohedral Antimony, Triy. Native Anti- 
mony. 

998. L. Allemont, France. Massive. 

Sp. 2. Prism^Uic Antimony. Triy. Antimonial Silver ? 

999. L. St. Marie. Crystallized in six-sided prisms, which, 

according to Count Boumon, are not regular. In cal- 
careous spar. 

Genus IV. Bismuth. 

Sp. 1. Octahedral Bimnuth. Triv. Native Bismuth. 

1000. L. Joachimstal, Bohemia. In g^ins, approaching the oc- 

tahedron in shape. 

1001. L. Huntington, Connecticut. Massive, in quartz. 

Genus V. Mercury. 

Sp. 1. Dodecahedral Mercury. Triv. Native Amalgam^ 

1002. L. Hungary. Upon limestone. 

8 
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Sp. 2. Fimd Mercury. Ttiv. Native Mercury. 

1003. L. Idria. With iron pyrites in bitmninoufl fhale. 

Genus VI. Silver. 

Sp. 1. Hexahedral Silver, Triv. Native Silver. 

1004. L. WellicheD) Fustenbei^. Crystallized and massive. 

The crystals being imperfect elongated octahedra. 

1005. L. Kongsberg, Norway. Capillary and ramose. 

Qenus VIL Gqi4>. 

Sp. 1. Hexahedral Gold. Triv. Native Gold. 

1006. L. Vorospataski Traosylvania. )a minute crystals, and 

arborescent. In porphyry. 

1007. L. Abendbany a, Transylvania. Foliated. 

1008. L. Siberia. Massive; color bright yellow. 

Genus VIII. Platina, 

Sp. 1, JSCaiive PldtifUn. 

1009. L. Brazil. In minute flattened grains. 

Genus IX. Iron. 

Sp, 1. OctaffAdral Iron. Triv. Native Iron. 

1010. L. Capaaoi Connecticut. la irregular oblique tetrahedra f 

the result of cleavage. See American Journal, vols, 
xii. and xiv. 

1011. L. Siberia. Var. Meteoric iron« Containing prlfmatic 

crysolite. 

Genus' X. Copper. 

Sp, 1. (M^fkedral Coppn* Triv- Native Copper. 

1012. L. Cornwall. In Irre^^ular octahedra. 

1013. L. do. do. With quartz. 

1014. L. Siberia. do. 
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ORDER X. PYRITES. 

Genus I. NiCKFX-PyRrrES. 

Sji. I. Priimaiic JSrieheirPyrUa. Trit. Copp^r-NickeL 

1015. L. Schlademin^, Stiria. Maasite; with green dide of 

nickel and white cohalt. 

GhcKtJS II. ARsoncAL-Pnuma. 

Sp. 1. * • * • * * 

Sp. 2. Prismatic Arsenieal Pyrites. Triv. Mispeckel. 

1016. L. Saxony. Loose cryntate : fonn rhomhic prismi, with 

diedra! samknitd. 

1017. L. Saxony. Loose crystals. Fer arsenical unibinaire. H. 
ioi8. L. FranConia. In prismatic crystals, in gneiss. 

1019. L. Huntingdon, Connecticut. Massive. 

Genus III. CoBALT-PTRmss. 

Sp. 1. Qetahedral CobaU-Pyrites. Triv. Bright white 

Cobalt 

1020. Li Tunaberg, Sweden. In loose crystals : form the pen- 

tagonal dodecahedron. 

1021. L. Tunaberg, Sweden. Crystals imbedded in copper py- 

rites. 

1022. L. do. Massive. 

1023. L. Saxony. Var. Grey cobalt 

Sp. 2. Hexahedral Cobalt-Pyrites. TtW. Tin white 

Cobalt. 

1024. L. Schneeberg, Saxony. In cubes and octahedrons. 

■ 

Gfiin» IV. IroN'-Pyrites. 

Sp. I. Hexahedral Iran-Pyrites. Triv. Iron-Pjrrites. 
1025« L. Cornwall, England. In octahedra, with their solid an- 
gles truncated 
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1026. L. Elba. Id loose crystals, in pentagonal dodecahedra. 

1027. L. do. Fer sulfure cubododecahedre. H. 

1028. L. Cumberland, England. Loose cryst^. 

1029. L. do. In cubes, imbedded in clay slate. 

1030. L. England. In .cubes upon quartz, with pearl spar. 

1031. L. Siberia. Var. Auriferous iron pyrites. 

Sp. 2. Prismatic Iron-Pyrites. Triv. White Iron Py- 
rites in part. Cockscomb and Hejpatic Pyrites. 

1032. L. England. Var. Cockscomb pyrites. 

1033. L. Saxony. " Spear pyrites. 

1034. L. Baygprry. '' Hepatic iron pyrites. 
103]^. ,L. Ohio. ". Globular iron pyrites. 

1036. L. Saxony. '^ Radiated iron pyrites. 

Sp. 3. Rhombohedral Iron-Pyrites, Triv. Magnetic 

Iron Pyrites. 

1037. L. Snowdon, Wales. 

1038. L. Huntington, Connecticut 

Genus V. Copper-Ptrites. 

Sp. 1. Octahedral Copper-Pyrites, . Triv. Purple Cop- 
per. 

1039. L. Gzickloura, Bannat. Massive. 

Sp. 2. Pyramidal Copper-Pyrites. Triv. Copper-Py- 
rites. 

1040. L. Germany. Crystallized and massive, with quartz : co- 

lor variegated. 

1041. L. Germany. In distinct tetrahedra, with their solid an- 

gles truncated. . . ^ 

1042. L. Germany. Var. Variegated copper pyrites. 

1043. L. England. Botryoidal copper pyrites. 

1044. L. • do. Compact and massive. 
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ORDER XL GLANCE. 
Genus I. Copper-Glance. 

Sp. 1. Tetrahedral Copper- Glance. Triv. Fahlcrz. 

1045. L. Schemnitz, Hungary. In highly modified tetrahedra, 

with crystallized carbonate of iron, and massiye cop- 
per pyrites. 

1046. L. Schemnitz, Hungary. do. 

Sp. 2. • * * * * 
Sp. 3. Di-prismatic Copper-Glance. Triv. Boumonite. 

1047. L. Kapinick, Transylvania. Crystaiiized in rectangular 

prisms, highly modified, and accompanied with deep 
red crystals of phosphorescent blende. 

Sp. 4. Prisnui^ Copper^lance. Triv. Vitreous 

Copper. 

1048. L. Cornwall. Crystallized. 

1049. L. Schmolnitz, Moravia. Granular. 

1050. L. England. Massive, and compact. 

1051. L. Cornwall. Massive, and variegated. 

Genus II. Silver-Glance. 

Sp. 1. Hexahedral Silver^Glance. Triv. Vitreous Sil- 
ver. 

1052. L. Dauphlne. Massive; with native silver and arseniate 

of cobalt. 

Genus III. Lead-Glance. 

Sp. 1. Hexahedral Lead-Glance. Triv. Galena. 

1053. L. Derbyshire. In cubes, with the solid angles truncated \ 

accompanied by white fluor. 

1054. L.. Derbyshire. In octahedra, with the solid angles trun- 

cated. 

1055. L. Leicestershire. Corroded crystals of galena. Upon 

carbonate of lime. 
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1056. L. Massachusetts. Massive. 

1057. L. Missouri. MassiYe. 

1058. L. do. Massive ; with sulphate of barytes. 

1059. L. do. Massive ; with a cavity containing carbo- 

nate of lead. 

1060. L. Derbyshire. Massive. 

1061. L. Missouri. Granular. 

1062. L. England. do. 

1063. L. Devonshire. Var. . Argentiferous galena. 

1064. L. Derbyshire. ^^ Specular galena. Siickensides. 

Genus IV. Teixurium-Glance. 

Sp. 1. Ptitmaiic TeUurvum-Glanee. Triy. Blaek Tel* 

lurivm. 

1065. L. Nagyag, TrtDfylvania. 

GeNVB V. MoLYtoENA-GlANCE. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Molybdena-Glance, Chem. Sulphu- 

ret of Molybdena* 

1066. L. Lancaster, Massachuisetta. Foliated; in granite, 

1067. L. Brunswick, Maine. do. do. 

1068. L. Bohemia. do. in quartz. 

Genus VI. Bismuth-Glance. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Bismuth-Glance. Chem. Sulphuret 

of Bismuth. 

1069. L. Saxony. Massive. 

Genus VII. Antimont-Gi«ance. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Antimony-Glance. Triv. Graphic 

Gold. 

1070. L. Nagyag, Transylvania. 

Sp. 2. Pritm$Ktcidal Antisnony^Glante. Chem. Sulphu- 
ret of Antimony. 
107L L. France. In prif malic crystals, with talmlar crystal! of 
sulphate of barytes. 
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1072. L. France. In flattened prisma. 

1073. L. Saxony, in radiating prisms upon quartz. 

1074. L. do. In capillary crystals. 

1075. L. France. Massive, and in radiating fibres. 

Gcinm VIIl. Mclane-Glance. 

Sp. 1. Primatie Melane-Glatiee. Trir. Brittle Sul- 

phuret of Silver. 

1076. L. Saxony. Massive. 

1077. L. Hungary. Var. Flexible sulphuret of silver. 



ORDER XIL BLENDE. 

Genus I. Glance-Blende. 

Sp. I. Hexahtdral GlaHe&JSUnde. Triv. Schwarzerz. 

1078. L. Kapnik, Transylvania. Massive; in siliceous oxide 

of manganese. 

Genus II. Garnet-Blende. 

Sp. 1. Dodecahedral Garnet-Blende. Triv. Blende. 

1079. L. Cumberland, England. In blackisb, loose crystals, ac- 

companied by iron pyrites. 
lOSO. L* Przibram, Bohemia. Color blackish ; in crystals with 
quartz. 

1081. L. Kapnik, Transylvania. In brown crystals; phospho- 

resces on friction with a knife. 

1082. L. England. Color brown. Crystallized. 

1083. L. do. do. With fluor. 

1084. L. do. Color yellow. Massive. 

1085. L. Southampton, Massachusetts. With galena. 

1086. L. Przibram, Bohemia. Fibrous blende. It probably 

contains cadmium ; since nearly all fibrous blende9 
have, of late, been found to contain this metal. 
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Genus III. Purple-Blende. 

Sp. 1. Prismatic Purple-Blende. Triv. Red Antimony. 
1087> L. Hungary. In radiating fibres, with grey antinoKMiy ore. 

Genus IV. Ruby-Blende. 

Sp. 1. Rhombohedral Ruby-Blende. Triv. Red Silver. 
1088. L. Saxony. Crystallized, and massive. 



Sp. 2. 



# ♦ * * • 



Sp. 3. Peritomous Ruby-Blende, Triv. Cinnabar. 

1089. L. Idria. Crystallized, and massive. 

1090. L. Deuxponts. Massive. 

1091. L. Idria. Compact. 

1092. L. do. do. With iron pyrites. 

1093. L. Carinthia. Friable and red. 



ORDER XIIL SULPHUR. 

Genus I. Sulphur. 

Sp. 1. Prismaioidal Sulphur. Triv. Yellow Orpiment* 

1094. L. Tajowa, Lower Hungary. Lamellar. 

Sp. 2. Hemi-prismafic Sulphur. Triv. Red Orpiment. 

1095. L. Kapnik, Transylvania. Crystallized, with blende and 

copper pyrites. 

Sp. 3. Prismatic Si^lphur. Triv. Salphur^ 

1096. L. Bex, Switzerland. Massive, with crystals of sulphate 

of strontian on carbonate of lime. 

1097. L. Bex, Switzerland. Crystallized, and massive. 

1098. L. Italy. Var. Volcanic sulphur. 
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APPENDIX TO CLASS II. 

1099. AUophane. L. Schneeberg, Saxony. 

1100. Apbrite. L. Saxony. 

1101. Atacamite» Muriate of copper. Crystallized, and masiire^ 

L. Chili, Peru. 

1102. Brewsterite, with chabasie. L. Strontian, Scotland. 

1103. Calaite. Turquoise. L. Persia. 

1104. Chiastolite. In clay slate. L. Lancaster, Massachusetts^ 

do. (reddish) do. 

A loose crystal. do. 

do« do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

In mica slate. L. Bellow's Falls, Vermont 
In clay slate. L. Lancaster, Massachusetts. 

do. L. Hartz. 

do* In acicular crjBtals* jL. Cam* 

berland, England. 

1116. Cbloropal. L. Ribouk, Hungary. 

1117. Chlorophaeite. In greenstone. L Gill, Massachusetts. 

1118. do. do. do. 

1119. Chondrodite. Bmcite. In carbonate of lime; yellow. 

L. Sparta, New^ersey. 

1120. Chondrodite. do. Reddish. L. Amity, 

New-York. 

1121. Chondrodite. do. L« Orange, N.York« 

1122. do. da. (red) do* 

1123. do. do. Witb spinelle. L. 
Boxborough, Massaohusetti.. 

1124. Comptonite, in small transparent crystals. Form a right 

square prism, with dihedral summits, h* Mount Vesu-^ 
vius. 

1125. Cupreous Bismuth. L. Siberia. 

• - 

9 



1106. 


do. 


1106. 


do. 


1107. 


do. 


1108. 


do. 


1109. 


do. 


1110. 


do. 


1111. 


do. 


1112. 


do. 


1113. 


do. 


1114. 


do. 


1115. 


do. 
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1126. Elaolite. L. Norway. 

1127. Fahlunite. L. Sweden. 

1128. Fibrolite. L. Bellows Falls, Vermont. 

1129. do. L. Delaware. 

1130. do. L. Lancaster, Massachusetts. 

1131. do. L. New-Hampshire. 

1132. Figure-stone. Agalmatolite. L. India. 

1133. do. L. Hungary. 

1134. Gehlenite. Crystallized, and imbedded in carbonate t>f 

lime. L. Fassa, Tyrol. 

1135. Gibbsile, stalactitical. L. Richmond, Massachusetts; 

1136. do. Upon haematite. do. 

1137. do. Upon black haematite. do. 

1138. Haiijme, in lava. L. Lake Laach. 

1139. Humboldtine. L. Bohemia. 

1140. Hydrate of Magnesia. L. Hoboken, New-Jersey. 

1141. do. do. 

1142. Indtanite, with corundum. L. Carnatic. 

1143. Karphiolite. L. Schlaggenwald, Bohemia. 

1144. Killinite. L. Killiney, Ireland. 

1145. Magnesite. Earthy and crystallized. L. Hoboken, New- 

Jersey. 

Earthy and fibrous. do. 

do. do. 

Fibrous. - do. 

Var. Meerchaum. L. Archipelago. 
Pulverulent. L. Hoboken, New-Jersey. 

1151. Marmolite, with serpentine. do. 

1152. do. do. do. 

1153. Mellilite, with sommite. L. Near Rome. 

1154. Native Nickel. In capillary crystals. L.Bohemia. 

1155. Nephrite. L. Smithfield, Rhode Island. 

1156. do. L. Easton, Pennsylvania. 

1157. do. do. 

1158. Nuttallite. L. Bolton, Massachusetts. 

1159. do. In carbonate of lime. L. Bolton, Massachu- 
setts. 



1146. 


do. 


1147. 


do. 


1148. 


do./ 


1149. 


do. 


1150. 


do. 
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1160. Orthite. In Feldspar. L. Sweden. 

1161. PharmaicoUte. L. Hessla. 

1162. Phosphate of Manganese. L. France. 

1163. do. L. Washington, Connecticut. 

1164. do. do. 

1165. Pitchy Iron Ore. L. Schneeberg, Saxonj. 

1166. Pinlte. L, France. 

1167* do. L. Lancaster, Massachusetts. 

1168. P^i^rallolite ? In carbonate of lime. L. Bolton, Massachu- 

setts. 

1169. do. do. 

1170. do. do. 
1171* Saussurite, with smaragdite. L. Corsica. 

1172. Serpentine (noble.) L. Newborjport, Massachusetts. 

" L. Hoboken, New-Jersey. 

" L. Kellyyale, Vermont. 

L. New-Milford, Connecticut. 

L. Hungary. 

L. Philllpstown, New- York. 

1178. Sillimanite, in gneiss. L. Saybrook, Connecticut. 

1179. do. do. 

1180. do. do. 

1181. Spherulite, in Pearl-stone. L. Schenmitz. 

1182. Steatite. Crystallized. (Apparently pseudimorphs of 

quartz.) With a dodecahedral crystal of magnetic iron 
ore. L. Middlefield, Jtfassachusetts. 

1183. Steatite, or Soap^tone. L. China. 

1184. do. do. 

1185. do. L. Saxony. 

1186. do. L. Vermont. 

1187. do. Var. Potstone. L. Bolton, Massachusetts. 

1188. Stilpnosiderite. L. Saxony. 

1189. Thompsonite, with analcime. L. Scotland. 

1190. Tin Pyrites. L. St. Agnes, Cornwall. 

1191. Wavellite. On clay slate. L. Devonshire, England. 

1192. do. do. do. 

1193. do. On grit. L. Bohemia. 



1173. 


do. 


1174. 


do. 


1175. 


do. 


1176. 


do. 


1177. 


do. 
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1194. Tttrocerite. L. FWio, Siredou 

1 195. Zea^ODite, in lara. L. M •ODt Vesmrjoi. 

MkuroU wkuh will proh^hf never form ditthti sptcus ia t/U 

1196. AdfaesiTe 0late. L. MenflMontaDt. 

1197. Alom slate. L. Palatinate. 

1198. Bitmnlnoitt Shale. L. Feoiisylrania. 

1199. io, L. Enfield, Connecticat. « 

1200. Bole. Containing calcedonj. L. Giants' Causeway. 
1^1. Clay stone. L. Connecticut. 

1202. Conmion clay. White. L. Martha's Vineyar^ 

1203. do. Brown. do. 

1204. do. Red. do. 

1205. do. Yellow. do. 

1206. do. Very friable. do. 

1207. Drawing slate. L. Pawtncket, Rhode Island. 

1208. Fnllers' earth. L. England. 

1209. Lithomarge. L. Saxony. 

1210. Polishing slate. L. Near Hartford, Coouecticut. 

1211. Tripoli. L. Unknown. 

1212. Umber. L. Cyprus. 

Mimrali not mentidned in Mohs^ sysUm^ but which are described tr» 
PhUlipt' Mmeralogy^ either a$ varieties^ or distinct species ; and 
which fall tinder Class IL, or among tfie list above gvoen, 

1213. Clay slate. L. Woodbridge, Connecticut. 

do. 

L. Vermont. 
L. Devonshire, England. 
L. Vermont, 
do. 

1219. Wacke? with basalt. L. Giant's Causews^y. 

1220. Iron clay. L. Coonectictit. 

1221. Indurated play. L. New-York. 

1222. Shale. With vegetable impressions. L. Rhode Island. 



1214. 


do. 


1215. 


do. 


1216. 


do. 


1217. 


do. 


1218. 


do. 



1229. 


do. 


1230. 


do. 


1231, 


do. 


1232. 


do. 


1233. 


do. 


1234. 


do. 


1235. 


do. 


1236. 


do. 


1237. 


do. 


1238. 


do. 


1239. 


do. 
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12^3. RotteDAtoie. L. Eflgluid. 

1224. Potters' clay. L. Sevre, Fraece. 

1225. Pipeclay. L. Unknawa. 

1226. Loam, or brick clay. L. East Haren. 

1227. Kollyrite. L. Schenaitz, Hingary. , 
1226. Lava. L. Moui^ Vesuvius. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1240. Clink stone. L. New-Haven, Connecticut. 
1241,. Domite. L. Puy de Dome, France. 

1242. Omphacite. With garnets. L« Bayreuth. 

1243. Limbilite. With augite and calcedony. L. Limbourg. 

1244. Pimelite. In serpentine. L. Silesia. 

1245. Nickel ochre. With arsenical cobalt, garnet, hornblende, 

and galena. L. Chatham, Connecticut. 

1246. Oxide of Chrome. L. Shetland Ides. 

1247. Yellow Oxide of Tungsten. With tungstate of lime, in 

quartz. L. Huntington, Connecticut. 

1248. Yellow Oxide of Tungsten. L. Huntington, Connecticut. 

Minerals not mentioned by Phillips or Mohs ; belonging to 

Class 11. 

1249. Nemolite. L. Hoboken, New-Jersey. 

1250. Cummingtonite. L. Cummingtoa, Massachusetts. 

1251. do. do, 

1252. do. do. 

1253. Brittle Talc-Mica. In schiller spar. This substance has 

not yet been described. It is a mineral related on the 
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one hand to mica, and t>ii the other to talc. L. Bland- 
ford, Massachusetts. 

1254. Brittle Talc-Mica. L. Blandford, Massachusetts. 

1255. Dysluite, or Manganesian Spinelle, in octahedral crystals 

in calcareous-spar. L. Sparta, New^ersey. 

1256. Deweyite. A siliceous hydrate of magnesia. L. Middle- 

field, Massachusetts. 

1257. **♦♦*. Not yet examined. L. Blandford, Massa- 

chusetts. 



CLASS III. 



ORDER I. RESIJV. 

Genus I. Melichrone-Resin. 

Sp. 1. Pyrimidal Melichrone-Resin, Triv. Mellite. 
1 258. L. Thuringia. In loose octahedra. 

Genus II. Mineral-Resin. 

Sp. 1. Yellow Mineral-Resin. Trir. Amber. 

1^59. L. Coasts of the Baltic. 

1260. L. do. Polished. 

Sp. 2. Elaxk MineralrResin, Triv. Mineral Oil. Bi- 
tumen. 

1261. L. New-York. Naptha from the distillation of mineral 

oil. 

1262. L. Barbadoes. Var. Barbadoes tar. 

1263. L. Derbyshire. Var. Elastic bitumen. 

1264. L. France? Compact mineral pitch. 

1265. L. Trinidad. Var. Asphalt. 

1266. L. Unkown. Slaty mineral pitch. 
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ORDER IL COAL. 
Genus I. Mineiul-Coal. 

Sp. 1. BUwninaw Mineral-Coal. 

1267. L. Hungary. Var. Bituminous wood. 

1268. L. England. Slaty. 

1269. L. Virginia. do. 

1270. L. England. do. With iron pyrites. 

1271. L. Pittsburg, do. 

1272. L. England. Fibrous and coluomar. 

1273. L. Richmond, Virginia. Columnar, and variegated. 

1274. L. England. Cannel coal. 

Sp. 2. JSTon-bituminous Mineral-Coal. Triv. Anthracite. 

1 275. L. Portsmouth, Rhode Island. . Columnar. 

1276. L. Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. Compact and iridescent. 
1277- L. Lehigh,: Pennsylvania. Compact. 

1278. L. do. 

1279. L. do. 

1280. L. do. ■ .: 

1281. Portsmouth, Rhode Island. Slaty anthracite. 

APPENDIX TO CLASS III. 

1282. Retinasphalt. L. Delaware. 

1283. Fossil copal? L. Owyhee. 

Minerals accidentally omitted in the Catalogue^ and belonging (# 

Class I I. 

1284. Chabasie. L. New-Haven. 

1285. do. do. 

1286. Brown spar. L. Florida, New-York. 

1287. Pearl-spar. L. England. 

1288. Beryl. L. Bowdoinham, Maine. 

1289. Sahlite. L. Munroe, New-York. 

1290. From the mass which contained the Barystrontianite. 

L. Stromness, Orkney. '* 



do. 




do. 


and tarnished. 


do. 


do. 
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1291. Flesh colored stilbite. t. Tjrol. 

1292. Fibrous schorl. L. Bellows F»)Ii», Vermont 

1293. Blue corundam. L. New-Jersey. 

1294. Krokalite. L. Transjlyania. 

1295. Chlorite slate. L. Tyi^ol. 

1296. « Petit Sable." I* Sevre. 

1297. Black mica. L. Haddam, CooDectieut. 

1298. Arsenical silver. L. Hartz. 

1299. Serpentine. L. Saxony. 

1300. Prase. L. Cumberland, Rhode IiAand, 

1301. Pseudimorphoufl qwirtz* Iii Mnallf six-sided pflBmfl, tennK 

nated by trihedral summits. L. So«thampton^ liSassa- 
chusetts. 

1302. Axinite, with epidote. L. Dauphine. 

1303. Sapphire, or blue corundum. L. New-Jersey. 

1304. Cyanite. L. Connecticut. 

1305. Staurotide, upon mica slate. L. Maine. 

1306. Black spinelle, or pleonaste. L. Warwick, New-Jersey. 

1307. Basalt. L. Ireland. 

1308. do. do. 

1309. Nephrite. L. Smithfield, Rhode Island 

1310. Axestone. L. New Zealand. 
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SOLAR SPOTS. 



Among the Plates there will be found DiagramSy 
representing the Position and Number of the Sojlar 
Spots which were observed from Cape Diamond, in 
1816, YJy and 18, by Mr. Watts. — T^eir accuracy 
may be relied upon. 
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